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PREFACE 


‘There is as much sense in Hafiz as in Horace* and as much 
knowledge of the world/ So Sherlock Holmes took leave of A 
Cute of Identity and the sad romance of Mary Sutherland. In 
a way it would he difficult to summarize more neatly the essential 
meaning of the Legacy of Persia. It is scarcely surprising* after 
all* that a land in which civilization has flourished at a con¬ 
tinuously high level for nearly three thousand years of recorded 
history should abound in worldly wisdom. The Persians have 
long since appreciated the virtue of being jahan-dida ('one who 
has seen the world’); the contrast between the sage who is 
pukhia {‘coded*) and die simpleton who is kkam (haw 1 ) has 
been by no other people more subtly and more shrewdly drawn. 

What b it that gives form and flavour to a great culture? A 
long and prized tradition* a poise and an assurance, a satisfaction 
with work well done—these are some of the evident but super¬ 
ficial symptoms. Beneath the surface other currents flow: poise 
is itself the delicate balance of forces striving in contrary direc¬ 
tions* satisfaction a hardly-won relief from dccp-set discontent. 
It has been often remarked that the Persian character is full of 
inconsistencies; the observation is true* but the phenomenon 
is a necessary condition of the perennial consistency of Persian 
civilization. Conflict within the Persian soul has saved the 
Persian mind from ever becoming sterile. So much it is necessary 
to say by w f ay of prelude^ before we lift the curtain and glimpse 
the exquisite pageantry of Persian fife. 

The causes underlying this variety and* to use the fashionable 
jargon* polarity of the Persian genius arc not far to seek. Persia’s 
broad expanses of mountain ^aod plain have been under un¬ 
interrupted cultivation (where they are cultivable) for many 
thousands of years. During a considerable traction oi that long 
period the Persians were an imperial people; yet they have also 
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suffered repeated invasions and subjections to foreign conquerors 
extending over many centuries. At the lime when Greece tamed 
back the hosts of Xerxes, the Persians had already achieved a 
certain attitude to life which runs through the changing pattern 
of successive ages like a bright, unfading thread. If the Greeks 
were seekers and the Romans rulers, the Persians have long since 
Felt at home in the world; they arc sure in their experience of 
it* immune against its shocks and sudden surprises. The world is 
to be organized and can be controlled or, where it resists control, 
endured and in the end overcome. The world is to be enjoyed; 
and if its full enjoyment may only be experienced by a small 
number of its inhabitants, justice and benevolence dispensed by 
wise though privileged autocrats can surely make tolerable that 
tedious and sordid labour which is the destined portion of the 
great masses; the spectators at the banquet are free to take 
pleasure in the sight and sounds of the revel, and may pick up 
a few of the crumbs. Yet this very complacency bears within 
itselt the seeds of violent revolt; like jesters at a royal court, 
reb el* and heretics periodically enliven the otherwise sober and 
slightly ponderous narrative of Persian history, giving spice and 
savour to the tale- 

These pages illustrate some of the many ways in which Persian 
culture has influenced Persia** neighbour and become a legacy 
to the whole world. As inevitably happens with rich legacies not 
secured by an attested will, this matter of cultural inheritance 
is api to be hotly disputed; interested parties may mate claims 
that take a deal of substantiating. It is the arduous task of the 
editor of such a volume as this to enlist the support of a team of 
writers sufficiently enthusiastic to accept the largely gratuitous 
labour of crystallizing deep study and wide reading into an all too 
constricting compass, yet discreet-enough to see life steadily and 
see it whole. The editor of this book has every reason to count 
himself fortunate in having been able to put together a most 
talented and balanced side; and he svould take tilts opporiunity 
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of recording his gTatitude to those who have collaborated with 
him in the enterprise. Speaking on behalf of them all, he ventures 
to say that we feel highly privileged to pay tliis little tribute to 
a great people, and a great culture which has given us infinite 
enjoyment. In the immortal words of,Minsa Abu 1 Hasan, Persian 
Envoy to the Court of His Majesty King licorge III, I tell ui} 
King, English love Persian very much'. 
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CHAPTER I 

PERSIA AND THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Considering ehc tremendous role which Aryan man has placed 
in world history, how unfamiliar to us (his descendants) are his 
origins and the lands that were the cradle of our race, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman civilisation is absorbed, more or less, by 
Western man with his mothers milk; the vast Iranian panorama 
in which our ancestors arose and flourished seems as remote to 
the majority as the moon. For us its early history is restricted 
to those occasions when it formed part of that of Israel or 
Greece. Our interest and sympathies arc enlisted on behalf of 
the Jewish edits, the drama of Marathon and Thermopylae, 
the March of the T en Thousand, or Alexander's meteoric 
career; incidental in our minds to these events are the extent 
of the realm of Ahasuerus, 1 the background to the decree of 
Cyrus, King of Persia* 1 the initiative shown by Darius on his 
accession, or the rise of Zoroastrianism. In part the reason is 
no doubt that Persia has lacked a chronicler of its own. No 
Herodotus or Xenophon has arisen (or survived) from amongst 
the Persians themselves ; the advocates are all on the side of the 
Grech. Our information, all too scanty as it is, derives from 
foreign erg, from Jews and Greeks, the national enemies of Persia. 
lhis is a powerful handicap. To present the Persian side is to 
assume the role of ^dvocatus diabolP: so completely has it gone 
by del auk. An historical attitude of mind, however, compels us 
to look at the reverse side of the medal; this is what we shall 
seek here briefly to do, in the virtual absence of literature or 
written records, a selection from the vast array of facts will have 
to speak for much of the period* countering as best they may 
the charms of an Herodotus or the silence of neglect. But before 
we reach these more historical events we must delve far back 
1 Eith« L i, H frpm India even unto Ethiopia* T 
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into the remote past, to an epoch when the significance of these 
lands for ourselves began. 

The term Persia lakes definite form late in the history of the 
Oriental world, with the irruption of Aryan peoples into the 
Iranian plateau from the vast nomadic reservoir to the cast and 
north of the Caspian Sea, early in the first millennium B.t. 1 At 
first it denoted an area in the south-west part of modern [ran, 
bordering upon the Persian Gulf, and including the heart of the 
later Persian Empire, with the cities of Pasargadae and Perse- 
polis. It was known as Parsa, Persia to the Greeks, to the Arabs 
Liter as Fans, In the empire of Darius it was but a single province, 
but owing to its being the home of the Achaemenid ruling 
house, it received special honour and its name was commonly 
applied to the whole empire. In modern times, under the regime 
of Riza Shah, the more comprehensive name Iran was for a time 
officially readopted, as part of a policy of exalting the wider 
Achaemenid or Aryan tradition. 

Until some thirty years ago the Persian Empire seemed to 
have sprung into existence as by a miracle, like Athena fully 
armed; the story of Persia before the time of Cyrus w T as a con¬ 
fused patchwork of myth and legend. Archaeological excava¬ 
tions, however, during ihe past generation or so have revealed 
a picture of the country, still sketchy in detail, but enabling us 
to gmp the significant outlines of its cultural history. The evi¬ 
dence has been of two main kinds, pottery and inscribed writings 
in cuneiform script on clay tablets. The former gives us glimpses 
of an early civilization, for example, at Fcrsepolis itself, prior to 
about 4000 B.c-, at first neolithic in character, later developing 
into a full Bronze Age typc p homogeneous in essentials, reaching 

1 Thii leemt to have been the *e«nd Aryan imiption into W, A$h from 
the Etcppcfl of S. Russia? an earlier one had been towirdi the middle of the 
ictDTid millennium h.c., when the Achaeani fint entered Greece, and Aryan 
peoplei iprcad into Italy and Aria Minor, fonrnn^ the H [trite Empire in the 
latter T and appeared amnng« the HyfciOf chief* in Syria and Egypt 
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from the Syrian coast to the Indus, From the Latter we leam 
much about the political and racial background of this cultural 
area, with its highland belt in the north stretching from jYnato- 
lia across 10 the Iranian plateau, and its areas of alluvial lowland 
and steppe to the south, in the Syrian desert and Mesopotamia. 
It is to this highland belt* of course, that Persia mainly belongs* 
although she has many and dose contacis with the lowland 
regions, Elam, with Susa its capital, h essentially a bay of the 
Mesopotamian lowland jutting into the highlands. In those 
early dap the highlands had not yet been occupied by the 
Aryan or Indo-European peoples. This widespread highland 
civilisation, therefore, known to us fitfully from the archaeo¬ 
logical finds for no more than the last thirty years, beginning 
with the excavation of Susa, was non-Indo-European in origin. 
It would be fruitless to speculate on the ethnic relation? of the 
peoples who produced it* in the absence as yet of sufficient 
reliable evidence; they have been tentatively tailed Caucasian 
or Caspian. 

There should be no surprise at similarities in culture between 
the highlands and the marshy plains of Sumer; the former had 
the ores and metals which the latter with their more advanced 
social development would seek to acquire and use* and therein 
lay the seeds of a flourishing trade. Elam is little more than 
ioo miles from Sumer, being virtually a province of the Utter, 
The pottery analogies with Nine vice, Samarra, Tell Halaf, al 
Ubaid, Uruk, and Jemdet Nasr wares found now on so many 
sites from the Syrian coast, through the north Syrian steppe and 
Mesopotamia into and across the Imnian plateau and as far 
as the banks of the Indus, are no more than one would expect from 
the existence of the vital connecting links of an area combining 
the Ferrile Crescent with the great Iranian land-bridge of Asia. 
Whatever the ethnic relationships of the several regions, there 
was free cultural exchange between them along natural routes 
of communication. These routes extended even farther, to 
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India in the south and China in the east: they all met in Iran. 
Among the products of Iranian civilization over a long period 
of some three millennia, from around 4000 to 1000 b.c., first 
and foremost are the admirable painted pots, many of which 
were first known to us latter-day folk from Susa, by whose name 
many of them arc consequently known. Some of these vessels 
are equal, if not superior, in technique to the finest wares ever 
made. They arc supported by countless seals and seal impres¬ 
sions, leading eventually to the well-known cylinder seal. In 
the second millennium n.c. commences the output of animal 
and grotesque human figurines in bronze, popularly known as 
‘Luristan’ bronzes. On some neolithic figurines, for example, 
from the neolithic village at Fersepolis, the swastika 1 is found’ 
perhaps the earliest occurrence of this symbol, destined to such 
misuse later. Other features found in prehistoric levels in the 
highlands of Iran and bequeathed to later limes include the 
bucranian* or facing ox-head so popular as a decorative dement in 
archaic Greece, and, not least, the Elamite pictographic script, 1 

The inhabitants of the plateau seem from the earliest times 
to have expressed themselves freely in decorative art. It may 
be also that somewhere along the western borders of the plateau, 
amt in the lowlands of Elam, the cultivation of wheat was first 
practised, thus providing Western or Aryan man—ourselves in 
the main—with one of the fundamental bases of existence. 

When Shalmaneser III made the first surviving reference to 
the Medes, listing them amongst the enemies of Assyria in an 
inscription of 836 n.c., few would have dreamed that thU ‘cloud 
no bigger than a man a hand would in some two centuries 
overthrow the Assyrian Empire and destroy its capital, Nineveh 
thereby heralding the end of the Semitic Empire of the ancient 
world and the ascendancy of the Aryan peoples. Nineveh fell 
in 612 h.c. to the Medes; Babylon in 53S b.c. to Cyrus ‘the 

! f im £<»*, PJ>. 1 6, ai, and fig,. 16-10. 

ibid., p. t 7 , fig. iij, , Ibid, pMj , l 79 _ 8 0 . 
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Persian*, This association of the two peoples was significant: 
together they were to create a new element in world history, 
the Persian Empire. Both had swarmed out of the northern 
steppes during the twilight of prehistory, part of that stream of 
‘Aryan man’ which overflowed the Iranian plateau and the 
plains of North India. After some centuries as obscure subjects 
of Assyria and Babylon, during which they had absorbed some¬ 
thing of those great Semitic civilizations, they were now to 
impress on the world the simple and manly qualities which they 
had brought with them from their ancient home. These sterling 
qualities, modified m some sort by the enchanting nature of the 
country*—a country whose garden oases have become synony¬ 
mous with Paradise—were in Jess than thirty years 10 create the 
greatest empire the world had yet seen. 

The sack of Nineveh by the Mcdes under Cyasares in 611 b.c, 
set on foot these events. The Medes had settled in that part of 
the plateau sonth-west of the Caspian, the modem Azerbaijan, 
with its capital at Ecbatana (Hamadan). From their largely 
legendary history the main fact emerges that they were kinsmen 
of the Persians; by subverting their last king, Astyages, in 
550 b . c . and taking over their empire, Cyrus was associating 
with his obscure Persian principality on the shores of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf a people of the same origins as his own, claiming an 
uncertain control over Assyria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and 
Cappadocia. The Medes continued to occupy an honoured 
place in Cyrus’ empire; which was known as that of the ‘Mcd« 
and Persians’. Cyrus himself, at first 'King of Austin’, the dis¬ 
trict around Susa, preferred, as his conquests grew, to emphasize 
his descent from an ancestor Achacmenes, dwelling at Fasar- 
gadac in the original province of Persia; from whom "the Aehac- 
menid dynasty drew its name, Li the whole range of the ancient 
East Cyrus is probably the most famous figure to modem eves. 
This is due partly to his own real greatness as conqueror and 
organizer, partly to his association with the jews, who never 
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forgot his liberal policy in permitting and assisting the return 
of the exiles from Babylon. This action won for Cyrus the testi¬ 
monial contained in the first chapter of the Book of Ezra; whose 
author failed to appreciate the real causes of the Persian tolet- 
anee* i.e. what has been called “their GaUio-like indifference to 
the religion of their slaves 1 , 1 Cyrus, after the conquest of Baby¬ 
lon, reversed Nabonidus 1 ardiaeologmng treatment of religion, 
by which he had centralized all the statues of the deities in 
Babylonj to the indignation both of priests and people. Cyrus 
adopted a decentralizing policy* redistributing the holy relics 
to their original homes all over the empire. It was in the execu¬ 
tion of this policy that he allowed the Jewish exiles in Babylon 
to return to Jerusalem and re-establish there under Zerubbabel 
in 537 b.c. their owm community and religious centre, including 
a revived Temple; 3 together with the Daniel episode and that 
of Esther it has through the Old Testament familiarized the 
Western world with 4 the laws of the Medes and Persians* and 
brought the Persian Empire within our modern ken. 

The neglect which has engulfed Persia and Fcrsian history 
is the more remarkable when the range and splendour of her 
achievements are considered. The conquest by Cyrus of Media 
in 549 b.c.* followed by that of Croesus of Lydia in 546, Babylon 
in SJS* and Egypt byCambyses in 525, had within a generation 
created an empire covering the greater part of the known ancient 
world, extending from India almost to the Aegean and from 
the Euxine to the Arabian Sea; like ripe apples these ancient 
kingdoms had fallen into the lap of the Persian conqueror* 
Darius* third of his line, completed its extension to the Aegean* 
and* although baulked in his attempt to include the European 
Greek State*, nevertheless m consolidating this huge empire, 
the most extensive the world had hitherto seen* gave an example 
of political organization only paralleled in the ancient world by 
the Roman Empire. 

1 H. R- H. Hal], History a/ the A T tar Fori, p, 5S5, 
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So effectively was this Persian Empire constructed that for 
two centuries it remained intact in the hands of the elan which 
had founded it, until then the simple rulers of a remote pro¬ 
vince, 1 In this respect it compares favourably with the achieve¬ 
ments of Alexander* who&c empire fell 10 pieces at his death; 
moreover, the very speed of Alexander's conquest, and its more 
ultimate effects in the cultural sphere, were largely due to the 
preparation of the ground by the Achiemcnids* whose empire 
was taken as a pattern by Alexander. The Oriental colour of the 
Sclcudd court is partly due to that dynasty being half Iranian* 
Scleucus having married Apama f daughter of Spitamenes, one 
of Alexander's chief opponents in Bactrim Hence ‘the history of 
Alexander is part of Persian history, its normal continuation 
being the Hellenistic agc\* The Diadochi, heirs to Alexander, 
became in their turn the prototypes of the Roman Caesars, 
through whom the European conception of the sovereign or 
supreme emperor thus ultimately derives from the Persian Great 
King. 

A relatively small army of native Persians, supported by 
troops from the outer provinces* held this heterogeneous empire 

* Cf, T. R- GEoTCTp From Fetid** m Philip, p. 19S (Penii); 'Pcnta ha* 
contributed to the progress of mafilutld both by what she has done and by 
what she failed to do. . * . In positive achievement the Persian also set new 
idcata before mankind—idea]* to which indeed he did not him self attain, but 
which he left to Macedonian and Roman—ideali for the world 1 * good govem- 
mertt with the utmost of unity and cohesion Combined with the Largest pos¬ 
sible freedom for the development of race and individual within the larger 
organism. An Indo-European people with gTeat gifts, which in tome degree 
they frill keep, the Persians break Upon the Vfest with a stfki of HXVpfSK In 
antiquity they lint conceived and COftttructed a world-empire that fhould 
East. Then for six centuries they are governed by foreigner** Macedonian and 
Parthian, but they rise again to a new national life, only too significant for the 
Wean* The whole chapter* like that on the jfH&OfU in the same volume, il 
an underftanding and sympathetic study of Perris. 

3 $ h Levi, iVflvtviifcj Hitfratre r* 14 March IQS5, quoted hy Henri Bert in 
Foreword to C, Huart n Andeni Persia and Iranian Cipilkai an** p. It. 
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together, b y means of rapid communications; the Persian ‘royal 
road n anticipated the Roman roads by several centimes. Along 
these roads, radiating from Sura, the administrative capital, to 
the remotest comers of the empire, the king's post travelled, 
bearing his instructions to satrap and general, and bringing back 
reports on the condition of affairs. Where the king's messengers 
went, others could go, if at a slower pace; and trade also followed 
the flag. Although to the Greek popular mind the Persian 
monarch was jSaotAfiJj* £ the Great King', supreme example of 
autocracy, his power was, in fact, very much limited by custom 
and tradition. The decrees which held together such vast and 
diverse territories were those of the 4 King in Council', not those 
of an irresponsible tyrant. The government was markedly 
tolerant, and the religions and customs of the many subject 
peoples were carefully considered and often fostered in their 
own countries by the kings; Cyrus, Cambyscs, and Darius ruled 
in Babylon as kings of Babylon and m Egypt as Pharaohs. How 
different from the stupid attempts of an Antioch us Epiphanes 
to force Greek cults upon the recalcitrant Jews! Although cruel 
at times, the Persians on the whole exercised clemency towards 
their vanquished foes; usually only traitors were treated with 
severity. They had none of the sheer brutality and delight in 
cruelty and large-scale massacre for their own rake shown by 
the Assyrians. The Oriental despot,, however, is manifest at 
times in such deeds as the assassination of Bardiya by Cambyses 
before his Egyptian campaign. The dramatic form assumed by 
the history of Herodotus, m which Persia is cast in the role of 
villain, although admitting mention of these various events and 
characteristics, draws no general inference from them nor 
regards them as significant; the villain shall hang, for all that. 

The Persian Empire provides.us with the first provincial sys¬ 
tem we know. One of the principal links in its system of govern¬ 
ment was the satrap, or provincial governor; the word has now 
1 Hcre<b t, 5t-4- 
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become domiciled in English. These were usually nobles or 
princes of the bloody And were often appointed for life. In their 
own provinces they were virtually kings, wielding supreme mili¬ 
tary and civil authority* and conducting minor diplomatic busi¬ 
ness with neighbouring states. It was a measure of Darius' 
genius as an organizer of empire that he was able to keep some 
twenty such powerful governors (and potential rebels) under 
control, which he did through the well-developed highways and 
posts between the provincial capitals and his efficient system of 
inspectors* some of w r hom w r cre know'll as I he King s Eye and 
The King's Ear 1 . Although officially supreme in his province, 
the satrap was always liable to be iniormed upon by spies* 
whether subject to his authority or not; the commander of the 
troops was also an appointee of the king^ Persian notables w r ere 
often given land, and position of power in a province, with the 
right of direct approach to the king, and native communities, 
for instance the Jewish priesthood at Jerusalem, were encouraged 
with a special status- Thus the rule of divtdt £t imptrti was for 
the first time in history well understood and applied. 

One of the responsibilities of the satrap was the collection of 
taxation, in cash and in kind, to w'hich all satrapies except the 
home one of the Achaememds, Persia, were subject. I. his taxa¬ 
tion was based on a careful survey of the whole empire by Darius, 
an achievement comparable to Domesday Book* and one of his 
chief titles to fame as an administrator. In return for this 
taxation the Persian Empire gave its inhabitants very consider¬ 
able benefits: these included peace* except for the Greek War, 
an d a policy of development by such means as the institution of a 
coinage system* great public works, for example the completion 
of the Nile-Red Sea Canal* and the dispatch of exploring expedi¬ 
tions like that of Scylaxfrom the Indus to about Suez, part of a 
policy of Darius to make Persia a sea powers all these achieve¬ 
ments of which a modem state might well be proud. 1 he issue 
of a stamped, officially guaranteed coinage as a medium of 
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exchange had probably been originated by banters and trader) 
in the Ionian cities of Asia about 700 b.c., and developed under 
Croesus and his Lydian merchants, trafficking with Europe 
from their strategic position at the terminus of the Asian cara¬ 
van routes. Darius saw its immense utility, and adopted the 
invention with such effect that his series of Persian 'Archers 1 , 
showing on the reverse the Great King kneeling and drawing 
the bow* is one of the most famous coins of the ancient world, 

Aramaic became the official language throughout the western 
parts of the empire, and seems also to have been used in the 
eastern, since it influenced some Indian scripts. The old- 
fashioned cuneiform became less and less understood, until it 
virtually died out in the fourth century; with Aramaic the far 
superior tool of the alphabet had come to stay. Encouragement 
was also given to the development of the sciences, c.g. astronomy 
(which could be useful in navigation), by Darius, who also 
founded in Egypt the earliest medical school of which we know. 
It was perhaps the improvement in trade and communications 1 
throughout the known world due to the Persian Empire which 
about this time introduced the Indian wild hen (and cock) of 
the jungle to the Mediterranean* to become our own domestic 
fowl. In the distant province of Palestine the material contact 
with Persia b illustrated by the remains of a Persian Residency 
at Tell Du weir (Lachish) 1 and a tomb at Tell Fara (Bethpelet) 
containing fine examples of Achaemenid silver plate. 3 For the 
first time the remote Orient was brought into conscious touch 

1 After the peace negotiated by CalllM about 448 b.c,* trade betw«n 
Athens and Persia, e.p. Phccnicfr and Egypt, Items to have been unhindered, 
and Flerodotui, an Athenian, could travel anywhere at will in the Pertilll 
Empire. 

* Pthttin* Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement {1933)* PP- lgl-3, pk 
lii Ck iv. 

3 Sir Flinden Petrie, Beth-Pele r / (London, 1930), pk div-xM, p, 14 
(where it is erroneously dated ‘Phililtine’); Quarterly nj ibf Department e/ 
Antiquities in Palestine, sv (1935), pp. Iaqq. t pk Ixxxu-jd, and reff. ad Inc, 
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with the classical civilisation of Greece* as reflected in the 
account of Herodotus, Nor was this traffic entirely one way. 
During the Utter part of the fifth and the fourth century Greek 
politicians were in constant touch with Persia, whose alliance 
was inevitably sought by one of two disputant Greek states. 
With the aid of their golden ‘Archers 1 the successors of Darius 
were able to undermine and break that Greek resisEancc which 
a century earlier, at Marathon* Plataea* and Salami*, had been 
too much for his Immortals, It i* one of the ironies of history 
that by this very success they were inviting Nemesis* in the 
guise of Alexander. At the end of the fifth century' ihe vivid 
narrative of Xenophon at once illuminates one ot the moat 
spectacular and significant feats in history* the March of the 
Ten Thousand 1 * and reveals the inherent weakness of an un¬ 
wieldy empire whose guiding hand had begun to fail. A well- 
known Greek vase* of this time bears an elaborate painted scene 
of Darius and his court, and Greek vases of the fourth century 
show an increasing regard for Oriental effects. Throughout the 
fourth century Greek architects and sculptors were busy con¬ 
structing and adorning temples in Asia Minor, of which that 
of Artemis at Ephesus was but the largest and moat famous, 
while Scopas and his colleagues were applying their skill in 
decorating the funeral monument of Mausolus, a Garun prince. 
The Hellenis t ion of some part of the Great King's dominions 
had commenced long before Alexander. 

The comparative mildness of the Persian regime forms part 
of that moral superiority over previous empires which is, per¬ 
haps, its chief title to the consideration of posterity. As con¬ 
querors the Persians were restrained from slaughtering the 
vanquished for slaughter 1 * sake by some tenets of their religion, 
which impelled them generally to follow the good principle, 

i The 'Darius Vase" in Nsplti* an Apulian SLrater uf iht wly 
century i.c,* found at Cantiaium (A, E Couk* Zocr, pp- B52 pi isxviii; 

Furtwangkr-Keichhald, CHezhiitb* Vattnmv W, pL 8&]- 
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that of Light against Darkness, of Ahura Mazda (Ormuzd) 
against Angra Mainyu (Ahriman), Owing part]? to it* central 
situation and partly to this respect and tolerance for foreign 
peoples and their beliefs, the Persian Empire became a great 
assimilator of religions, preparing the way for later universal 
systems. Already under Darius Persian religion had cast off the 
polytheism of earlier days and proclaimed the ‘One God’, thus 
ranking with Israel, Christianity, and Islam as one of the great 
monotheistic religions, in surprising contrast to that other 
branch of Aryan-speaking roan which filtered down into the 
Indian peninsula to provide a proliferating pantheon of deities 
great and small. 

In earlier days, before they had become a world power, the 
Aryans of Iran had been polytheist, worshipping the powers of 
nature, fire and water, wind and storm, sun and moon, like all 
the early Aryans, accustomed to a rough life roaming the vast 
plains and mountain* of Asia. The stages by which the Persians 
abandoned this primitive polytheism arc obscure: probably the 
process was a* involved a* that of the early Hebrews recounted 
in the Old Testament, with their many backsliding* after the 
Golden Calf or the Gods of the Canaanites. The very existence 
of the great prophet, Zarathushtra (Zoroaster), is impugned. 
Among those who admit his existence the consensu* of opinion 
would place him about the seventh century b.c., which would 
make it remarkable that he is mentioned neither by Herodotus 
nor Xenophon, However this may be, a* eponymous founder of 
the Persian religion Zoroaster ha* been of immense significance 
in the history of thought* He is supposed to have been bom in 
Azerbaijan in north-west Iran, far from Persia, the home of the 
Ac h a erne n id 5; the religion and monarchy thus wed sprang from 
widely distant parts of Iran. The first monarch to profess the 
Zoroastrian creed was Darius; Cyrus and Cambyses had appa¬ 
rently been content to accept the received doctrines or to adopt 
those of subject peoples. 
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Before Zoroaster, as already stated, Persian religion had been 
more or less the primitive nature-worship of the Aryan people, 
marked by the powerful influence of the Magi, a priestly caste, 
analogous to the Lc vires of the Old 1 estamem, who had a 
monopoly of religious ceremonial; peculiar to them also were 
certain practices, e.g. exposure of the dead body to the birds 
and the killing of most animals except man and dog. The former 
of these customs has continued in vogue in Persia, and among 
the Parsecs of India, where the ‘Towers of Silence 1 arts its 
modem equivalent. The widespread influence of the Magi and 
their astrological lore are reflected in the reputed journey of the 
‘Three Wise Men from the East’ to Bethlehem at the birth of 
Christ, as well as in frequent reference to the Magi or Magians 
in subsequent literature. Their influence reaches a peak later, 
in the Sassanian period. The relation of Zoroaster to the Magi 
is uncertain; the early Zoroastrians buried the dead, and seven 
royal tombs of the Achaemenid house survive, carved in the 
mountain side above Perscpolis. It has been alleged, however, 
that Zoroaster himself was a Magian. He appears as a prophet 
denouncing the whole structure of the existing religion, affirm¬ 
ing the existence of Ahura Mazda as the sole deity. Creator and 
Lord of the Universe. He made a convert of Vishtasp, formerly 
identified by some, but doubtfully, with Hystaspcs, father of 
Darius. The new monotheism was adopted by Darius with 
enthusiasm and found in him a staunch supporter throughout 
his reign. All his inscriptions abound with expressions of praise 
and devotion to Ahura Mazda, to whose aid all Darius’ exploits 
are ascribed. The Persian religion was, described by Herodotus 
a century later. He remarks that they do not use statues, 
temples, or altars in worship, nor consider the gods anthropo¬ 
morphic like the Greeks, They sacrificed to God on mountain- 
tops, calling the whole vault of heaven God. In adding ‘they 
also sacrifice to sun and moon, earth and fire, water and winds. 
... to these atone they have sacrificed from of old but have 
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learned from the Assyrians and Arabians to sacrifice to Durania 
as well. . . . The Persians call Aphrodite Mitra’, he reveals the 
admixture of the old Aryan nature-worship; his account is the 
more significant for being of something not understood by him- 
self, and full of inconsistencies as characteristic as they were of 
the religion of Israel. In the A vesta, the Persian Scriptures, the 
so-called Go that are deemed to contain the teachings of Zoroas¬ 
ter himself; the Persians also were a ‘people of the Boo!c\ 

It is probably no mere coincidence that some of the loftiest 
Rights of Israelite religion, such as the conception of Yahweh in 
Isaiah, were achieved under the Persian Empire and the creed 
of Zoroaster. It has been pointed out 1 that down to the time of 
Christ some jews at least had doubts on the question of the 
immortality of the soul, a fundamental tenet of Zoroastrianism. 
The remarkable contacts between the jews and Cyrus have been 
discussed above; many other instances could be adduced of 
the sympathy existing between Jews and the Persians, who 
were not relegated with the rest of the heathen to eternal 
damnation. We may wonder how much the development in the 
later religion of Israel was nurtured by its position within the 
Persian Empire and its encouragement by the monotheism of 
Zoroaster. 

In the confused pattern presented by Persian religion in the 
time of the later Achaemertids, from the end of the fifth century 
o.c. onwards, there appears also the figure of Mithras. At first 
an attendant upon Ahura Mazda, he was later identified with 
the omnipotent Sun, and from his first centre in Asia Minor 
passed through the Achacmenid realm into Europe, pregnant 
with his immense future significance as a rival to Christianity. 
Anahita, the great mother goddess, sometimes identified with 
Aphrodite, also enters the Adjaemenid pantheon at about the 
same time, deriving from the great focus of fertility cults in 
Babylonia. These two immigrant deities from distant pans of 
1 Sir P, M. Sjfcs, Hilary af Perm, f. j ,3. 
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the empire were the first seriously to challenge the undivided 
supremacy of Ahura Mazda, 

The Persians have always been mystics, sceptical, individual¬ 
ists, interested in the content and objectives of life, qualities 
they still retain despite the urge of the mechanized world 
around them towards organization and a greater efficiency. 
Every conqueror, even the hordes of jenghiz Khan, has even 
tualiy succumbed to their irresistible charm, and been assimi¬ 
lated to the prevailing spirit of the people. 1 hey are gay and 
romantic, possessed of a vitality which appears in their early 
pottery and in many an Achacmenid bronze figurine, and 
impressed its pattern on the thousand-year reign of Arab Islam, 
to burst forth again in native freedom with the Safavids in the 
sixteenth century. Among their customs noticed by Herodotus 
are some pretty ones derived probably from days when their 
Aryan ancestors roamed the Northern plains on horseback: that 
a child until the age of five is not seen by his father, but brought 
up among the womenfolk; sons from the age of five to twenty 
are taught three things only, to ride, to shoot with the bow, 
and to speak the truth; and fighting in battle is held the highest 
manly quality, and next to it a large family of children. A good 
warrior ideal this last! The disapproval of lying and debt sug¬ 
gests the stricter public-school code, an analogy which might 
find support in their scorn for trad* Many of their qualities are 
those of a hardy nomad people; by the time of Herodotus, with 
the advent of empire, they were acquiring a taste for luxury. 

To us Western Europeans a number of Persian customs seem 
familiar, a result probably of our common Aryan origin, c.g, 
the habit of celebrating birthdays with feasts, 1 or their fondness 
for dispensing hospitality. It may have been a development of 
this tendency which led to their cult of luxury in most aspects 
of life, for w hich they became proverbial in the ancient world- 

1 Herod. L !3J. , 

3 'Ptrw™ . . . apparntuVj Hof, Oln , i. 
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Paederasty they lea cut from, the Greeks according to Herodotus* 
who quotes it as an example of their Tendency go copy their 
neighbours. A feeling for good taste informed their roysieringx 
Thus* despite their proclivity for food and wine, they avoided 
being sick or performing other private actions in one another’s 
pretence ■ they were not boors, lit this they rather resembled the 
French in manners than, let us say* the medieval English or 
Roman gastronomers. A habit of deep potations combined with 
a clarity of judgement is indicated by their reported custom 1 
that decisions made while drunk are reconsidered next day w hen 
sober. Their habit of saluting a friend with a kiss on the check 
survives today among the Bedouin Arabs* but not their more 
servile manner of prostration at the feet of a superior in rank. 
Polygamy and the seclusion of women* normal in the East, 
obtained except among the nomads, whose manner of life* as 
today* made that impossible. It was the large part played in the 
life of the empire by the harem and its swarm of eunuchs w r hieh 
sapped tic fibre of the court* and eventually reduced the later 
Achaemcnid monarch? to a pale shadow of their great predeces¬ 
sors, ready to vanish before the rising sun of Alexander. Yet it 
was all in all no common foe which evoked the praise of Herodo¬ 
tus and the admiration of Aeschylus, and provided both these 
masters with a subject for dramas which arc among our most 
prized relics of the ancient world. 

In the domain of art the Achaemenids showed less originality 
than in that of ideas. The principal forms in which it found 
expression were architecture and the smaller paraphernalia of 
bronze and silver, such tt cups, bowls, jewellery, and harness 
trappings* the favourite possession of a people but recently 
emerged from the nomadic state. The chief surviving examples 
of their architecture, the great platforms and palaces of Fcrse- 
pclis and Susa, owe their inspiration obviously to Assyria and 
Babylonia, whence was derived the conception of these huge 
1 Herod* i. 
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piles, approached by stairways adorned with sculptured fries'ts. 
The Achaemeinids, however, added distinctive qualities of their 
own to what they took over. The vast palaces and audience-halls 
of Darius and Xerxes were neither fortifications nor temples, 
which latter class of building* as Herodotus tells us, is not found 
in Aehacmcnid Persia; they were a sort of pavilion, consisting 
of a light roof over a forest of columns, where the Great King 
gave audience to foreign ambassadors and other dignitaries. The 
principle of columnar architecture of this type was obviously 
adopted from Egypt; in Persia, however, it was given a different 
character, the columns being much taller and correspondingly 
slender in proportion. The use of tree-minks as columns sup¬ 
porting a light roof, especially of a portico, survives still in parts 
of Persia^ especially around the Caspian coast. 

Architecturally this huge audience-hall type of building is 
poor and Sacking in imagination. The 'Hall of a Hundred 
Columns 7 must have been almost dark inside, and the columns 
were so dose that the eye would only be able to see one able at 
once. The columns supported a novel style of capital, or rather 
unpostp formed of the foreparts of two animals, often bulls, set 
back to back, This Persian of Persepolitan type of capital b 
found far afield, e.g. in a mysterious building, perhaps 1 palace 
of early Hellenistic date, in a remote valley in Transjordan, 
known as ‘Iraq el Emir 1 , usually identified with the Tyms of 
Josephus. A feature of these huge halls were long friezes sculp¬ 
tured in relief with a procession consisting of tribute bearers 
from the subject states or of noble Persians from the bodyguard 
of the Great King. On the palaces at Susa the corresponding 
decorative themes were carried out in glazed brick, under the 
influence of neighbouring Babylon. These sculptured reliefs, 
which were essentially subordinated to the architecture, though 
they cannot equal their Assyrian prototypes for sheer realism, 
show an advance on them in delicacy and refinement. They also 
appear to have influenced contemporary or slightly later works 
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of Greek sculpture, especially the temple friezes, like that of the 
Parthenon, with their fondness for processional scenes. 

During the fifth century, after the Persian Wars* many 
Greeks visited the Persian court, he. at Susa (Fersepolb was 
barely known to them by hearsay); there they must have been 
impressed by these enormous architectural sculptures, although 
to some extent the influence is likely to have been mutual, in 
view of the superior originality of the Greeks in artistic concep¬ 
tion and execution. The influence of these Persian friezes may 
also* perhaps through the Sa banians, have affected Byzantine 
hieratic art* which is fond of similar processions, especially in 
mosaics. The portals and doorways in these palaces were usually 
ornamented with figures of human-headed and winged bulls or 
other fanciful monsters of obvious Assyrian derivation. The 
group of buildings seems to have been planned as a whole, and 
much of it constructed under Xerxes as ^Director of Public 
Works*, It was never completed, and may have been only for 
occasional ceremonial use at the home of the royal house, like 
Rhcitns or Wes I minster. 1 During the sixty years from about 
520 to 460 b.c. in which Perse polls was a-building, little or no 
development is noticeable in either architecture or sculpture- 
Compared, moreover, with the rapid development of contempo¬ 
rary Greek art that of Persia was stereotyped and lifeless. It is 
the closing chapter in the an of the ancient East, its ‘Empire 
Style 5 . 1 This art was not home-grown but the work of craftsmen 
specially brought in from Egypt and Assyria to add splendour 
to the plans of the rqf§! despot- 

Achacmemd art was a patchwork like Aramaic, the official 
dialect of the empire.* The houses of the ordinary citizens, 
doubtless built of sun-dried bricks and wood* have long since 

1 G. B. Gray in C&mhfidg* dmdmt Humy, iv, 1B9. 

J E. HerafeEct, s*r tht AtiiitH1 Easij p. 174, 

* Ibid.* p. A - tcn E- Qlcutead, Ifutmy il)t Pmmn Emfir ff 

p, 16S. 
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vanished entirely. In ihe absence of temples or any kind of reli¬ 
gious architecture or representation creept the single instance 
of Ahura Mazda set in a winged disk, Adusrocnid art has vir¬ 
tually an entirely Lay character. This is true also of ies other 
chief product, metal-work and jewellery. In this dass of object 
the influence of Greece is very pronounced, as well as styles and 
subjects dictated by the taste of the Scythians, that nomadic 
branch of the Aryan peoples inhabiting the steppes of south 
Russia, who were in close touch with the Greek colonies of rhe 
Black Sea s but have left no records of their own behind. The 
best known example of Aehacmcnid jewellery b the famous 
'Treasure of the Gxus 11 in the British Museum, which includes 
a number of fine Greek pieces; but there is a number of others, 
e,g, the silver bowl and dipper from a grave at Tell Fara in 
south Palestine, excavated by Sir Flinders Petrie, 

Few chapters in the rediscovery of the ancient world can 
rival for interesi and significance the copying and decipherment 
of the great trilingual inscription of Darius on the rock of Bisi- 
tun (Eehistun) near Kirmanshah by Sir Henry Rawlinson, in 
1 §37 and 1843, Apart from the adventure and difficulty in¬ 
volved in gaining a near enough approach to the all but inacces¬ 
sible reliefs and inscriptions to copy them, the results deriving 
from the interpretation of the inscriptions have been momen¬ 
tous, transcending probably in ultimate importance even the 
discovery of the Rosetta Stone. By providing the key to the 
cuneiform script of Babylonia it has enabled us to wrest their 
secret from a torrent of written documents, historical, econo¬ 
mic, or imaginative, in half a dozen languages, mostly inscribed 
on day tablets, which are still pouring in in thousands from sites 
all over the ancient East, and whose study will occupy scholars 
for generation This flood of documents has already caused a 
revolution in our view's of some aspects of the ancient world: 
for example, it has made ns familiar with that vast Canaanite 
1 O. M. DaliOflj Thr Trnuir/f ef ibt Qxw (BrilUh Muietilti, 1926). 
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literature, in poetry and prosc p largely from rites in Syria like 
Ugarit* which illuminates so strikingly the background of the 
Old Testament. None of this literature on day tablets would 
have been intelligible to us but for the act of Darius of recording 
his autobiography in a position so inaccessible, and the enter¬ 
prise of Rawlinson and his successors in copying and interpreting 
the inscription. Of the three languages in which it is written, 
Babylonian, Elamite, and Old Persian—all using a cuneiform 
script—Old Persian, with its mainly alphabetic script limited 
to foriy-thrcesignsj had been partly intelligible since the begin¬ 
ning of the n ineteenth century . 1 This Old Persian version of the 
teat, therefore, provided a key to the older cuneiform scripts, 
and upon the basis so established, their interpretation was even¬ 
tually worked out. For this unique and immeasurable service 
our debt to the Achaemenids and Darius in particular is not the 
less for its being incidental i the inscription h also by far the 
most considerable piece of literature surviving in the language 
of the AchaemenidSj and an original historical document of the 
first importance. 

It is often held that in sweeping away the failing Achaemenid 
dynasty Alexander introduced a period of over five centuries of 
Westernization into Persia; that his rapid foray to the Indus, 
marked at cadi stage by the foundation of a Hellenic state forti¬ 
fied with Macedonian colonists, consolidated through a century 
of Seknad rule, determined that the main orientation of civi¬ 
lization, throughout that whole area, was to be towards the 
West. Such a view of the period, however plausible at first sight, 
requires considerable modification in the light of all the facts! 
1 he exploits of Alexander and his successors admittedly carried 
Greek rule and a measure of Greek culture to the Indus; a 
Greek kingdom was erected and long flourished in Bactria, the 

Grotefend tH iJJai had identified three namq &n inscribed tablet! from 
Ptnepalu: Daxim, X*ia« T and Hyita$pei; thus tJctcnmftinK the vaJuei of 
thirteen ligru. 
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Greek language 2nd a Greek style of coinage was adopted by the 
Parthiansj and Greek culture affected many phases of art (e.g. 
Gandhari) and life over a vast area. Yet in the nature of things 
this HeUenization was bound to be superficial. From the very 
beginning it was 3 hybrid civilization which Alexander set up* 
illustrated, for example, by his taking an Iranian wife and com¬ 
pelling Sdeucus and thousands of hb Macedonians to do like¬ 
wise. Alexanders own conception of the nature of the empire 
he was carving out was that it should combine Hellenic and 
Oriental civilizations in a single world state, What he did was 
to open 1 he flood-gates which had hitherto kept the two apart „ 
allowing them to flow in upon one another. If a Greek state 
arose for a time in Turklstan or beside the Indus, to leave an 
enduring effect on Parthian Iran or the Tndia of Oiandragupia, 
or Hellenistic-Rom an works of art found their way to Alghani- 
stan, 1 no less surely from hb time onwards did the commerce of 
the Far East seek the Mediterranean and the Iranian cult of 
Mithras travel westwards to Anatolia and Italy, to become the 
chief rival to Christianity in a life-and-death struggle under the 
Roman Empire* This two-way traffic first became possible 
owing to Alexander's breaking down of the frontiers which 
hitherto had always separated East and West, and his introduc¬ 
tion of the idea of a unified world, ol^ov^ tj- 1 his was the 
essential originality in Alexander 3 * achievement, whose effect 
was never to be entirely obliterated- The mutual give-and-take 
which resulted, especially in the domain of art, has raised an 
immense pother between protagonists of Last or Westj their 
dispute, however, when seen in this perspective, is rightly esti¬ 
mated to be a matter of detail. Economically, the dispersion of 
the vast sums of gold in the Achacmenid treasuries as pay to 
Alexander's armies had an enduring effect on Hellas, by giving 

■ Cf. the striking ftoek at Begrim of Syrian g!a» of the fine to fourth 
ccnturia a.O. and Roman bronze figurines (J. Ilackin in M&noirti d > h dittga- 
itofs trthiiUpqv* /wflfflia *n AjgbunUVi*, i* [193$))’ 
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rise to a powerful degree of inflation. The consequent rise in 
prices reduced large numbers of independent farmers and crafts¬ 
men to the ranks of the proletariat, compelled henceforth to 
make a living by hiring themselves out as mercenaries in the 
pa y of an y war-lord. 1 

To Alexander’s influence as in agent must ultimately be 
ascribed not only much that is obviously Greek in the great 
sub-continent of India and right across Aria to China, but also 
much that is Persian. For a century and a half after Alexander's 
retreat from India the Maniya empire of north India founded 
by Chandragupta included within its boundaries Arachoria and 
Gedrosia (modern Afghanistan and Baluchistan), which belong 
physically to the Iranian plateau, thus making the frontier of 
India contiguous with Iran in the narrow sense, then part of the 
Selene,d Empire. The traffic which normally uses the rou, H 
descending in ,o the Indus Valley from the north-west would 
thereby be encouraged, and it is accordingly not surprising ,o 
find signs of Persian influence in Chandragupta’s dominions At 
PatahputzV the Mauiyan capital, have been found from the 
early third century B ,c. a pillared ball of Achaemenid type with 
some eighty monolithic columns having the high polish charac- 
tenstic of Pcrsepohtan masonry, as well as a capital ofAchaeme- 
md derivation and other Persian features. There are also in the 
museum at Sarnath, from the same vicinity, another similar 
capital with the figure of a horseman, the well-known capital 
with four hems back to back seated on a belt-shaped abacus 
(a type which lingered in India until Islamic times), and several 
throne supports m the form of a griffin, also highly polished 
jvhtch may have an Achaemenid ancestry. The jHTj 
Chandragupta’s successor Afoka of erecting columns inscribed 

Solfrv M 1 £*"'**’ •fBUtor, (Abridgement of «*, i-vi hvTir 

1 c7 r fi p w Fi nb j T G '““ *** **Zp Z 

f. R. H. M. Wheeler and S, Pigjatt in Axrieni India, , v f.,, 
and India m ptc-fthmsc Tima'. 5 IfM 
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with his pious exhortations is also reminiscent of Darius' great 
inscription and the rock-cut tombs of the Acliacmenids. From 
all this evidence it is inferred that when Alexander's conquest 
and destruction of Perscpolis scattered its artists and craftsmen 
far and wide, many of them sought refuge at the Mauryan 
capital* where they established a new school of art with strong 
Persian affiliations. Various other details of Chandragupta’s 
regime* for instance the system of communications, reflect an 
Iranian original. From the fifth century onwards India had 
been in debt to the superior Achaemenid civilisation on its north¬ 
west border: thus Indian punch-marked silver coinage was on a 
Persian standard* the Kharoshthi script derived from Aramaic* 
and traces of Zoroastrianism occur at Taxila. Amongst the fine 
small objects from Taxila aUo are two superb gems 1 originally 
thought to be Ionian* but alternatively regarded as Achaemenid. 

Most of Alexander's empire in Iran proper fell from the grasp 
of his Sdeucid successors in less than a century after his death. 
For the next four or five hundred years the destinies of Iran 
were to be in the hands of a people of Scythian nomad origin* 
a branch of that reservoir of nomads who roamed the steppes 
of Russia and the borderlands of China* of whom the Massagetae 
formed a part. To the Greeks they were known as Sacae. Though 
of kindred origin to the Achaemenid Persians* they were at a 
different level of civilization, and throughout their long rule 
never outgrew their nomad origins. From their home east of 
the Caspian they first occupied the area south-east of that sea* the 
Achaemenid province Farthava* where they amalgamated with 
the native‘Farm’. To the Romans and purselves t heir mixed origin 
b disguised under the name Parthi F Tarthians’, which includes 
also groups of later inva ders* probably of Turki strain* from as far 
afield as China. An alternative name for them is Amcids* from 
the family of the Arsacidae to which their earliest kings belonged* 

It has become a commonplace to say that the history of 
1 C. M- Young in Ancirnl India, i, 13? Whrtltf* ibid, \v. 94, 
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Parthia as recorded by the ancient authorities is a polite fiction. 
The Parthia ns have left no written records, although we know 
that they did write on parchment; their ruling classes, like 
typical nomads, were probably illiterate. It is possible, however, 
irom various sources to reconstruct in outline their history 
which has great significance for the relations of Europe with the 
lar East. After some eighty years spent in sinking off the 
Seieucid dominion and holding out against attempts by them 
to regain control, in the middle of the second centurv U the 
Panluan Kingdom was increased by Mithradates l to include 
Bactria, Babylonia, Susiana, Media, and the original Aohaeme* 
md home province of Pa m (Persis). Parthia had thus become an 
empire, reaching from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf: the 
ruler by whom this rapid expansion was accomplished, Mithra- 
dates I the Great little as we know about him for certain 
must rank among the outstanding figures of histoiy. Towards’ 
the end of the second century, in a long series of wars agahst 
the nomad tribes to the north and east, Mithradates II 
farther extended the limits of the Parthian Empire to include 

r Sd!tin ^“*"0 with much 
of The north Indian plain In the other. For her share in these 
wan the whole Western world i, indebted to P arth i a . lhe 
incursions she resisted were but the tail of a widJ motm^T of 
the nomad tribes of central Asia originating in north-west 

^ had, early in the second cent JT 
expelled the Ytieh^u, a mainly Indo-European people Theie 

’ n . thGir EUm ^ of modern Russian Tu’rkbtan 

driving out the former «cu F ant s , who swaUowed "p £ 

GraecfrBactnan Kmgdom and, along with various other bribes 
encountered on the way, eventually swept on into ParridT 
—Sere tlwy overran modi of the original twovince m „.i ■ 

wciterlf direction, and alio Sektm, eattwardi dn 
p.rt of rortl, In,!;,. Thi, „ u „„ " d 

■- -V* I-P.™ i 
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plateau soon after rood b.c,, or that of the Muslim Arabs in ihc 
seventh century a«e> b It ran right across the steppes of Asia. The 
position was eventually restored by Mithradates ll f who re¬ 
covered Scisiac and the original province of Parthia as far as 
Merv, Ie is not the least of her services to Western civilization 
that the new Parthian state bore the brunt of and turned aside 
these nomad hordes, which otherwise might have swept on into 
and overwhelmed the Near East and even Europe, over a 
thousand years before their successors under Hftlagu actually did. 

The long reign of Mithradates II (123^7 b pC ,} Is significant 
a bo in that during it Parthia first came into contact with both 
China and Rome, One of the missions sent out by the emperors 
oi the Han dynasty in many directions to report on distant 
lands, under one Chang-Khen, reached Parthia, and his account 
is esxant. The agriedrural produce of the country is noted, and 
the fact that hhey make signs on leather from side to side*, as 
opposed to the Chinese method of writing from top to bottom. 
Largely as a consequence of this mission there arose the caravan 
trade between China and Parthia via Chinese Turkman, later 
to develop into the famous Silk Route. In the year 92 a.c^ 
when Sulla was on the Euphrates in connexion with the affairs 
of Pont us and Armenia, Mithradutes, who was also deeply con¬ 
cerned in the same questions, sent an envoy to him with propo¬ 
sals of an alliance. This first contact between Rome and Persia 
was an historic occasion, and* in the light of their future rela¬ 
tions, the more remarkable for being a friendly one. The entrepot 
trade via Parthia rapidly assumed wide dimensions; at first it 
was apparently allowed to pass freely," but later we hear of 
complaints of Parthian obstruction, evidently with a view to 
keeping its secrets in her own hands. The route passed from 
China through Chinese Turkman (Slnkiang), Bactria (Balfch) to 
Mery, i.e. .through the Tarim basin, 1 thence via Hecatompylos 

* We Owe OUT knowledge of the Cfimcit «*tIon to recent exploration) bv 
5 lr .Aurel St-efrv, Cf. hit Iirrtfrm&it Atut (Oxford, IcjJl). 
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(Damghan)* Ecbatana (Ham a dan), to Seleucia-Ctesiphon, the 
capital of the Parthian Empire. From Seleucia two routes ran 
westwards to Syria, one via Ashnr-Ham-Nisibb t the other via 
Doura, where again there was the alternative of following the 
right bank of the Euphrates to Kicephorium or taking the short 
cut across the desert via Palmyra. Besides the famous silk from 
which the route later received its name, many types of goods 
were exchanged, 1 Both parties appear to have been interested 
in the other** fruits: e.g. Parthia received from China the peach 
and the apricot, in exchange for the pomegranate, "the Parthian 
fruit 5 . To Bactria Parthia scot the Arabian camel, and to China 
also the Kesaean horses and Babylonian ostriches, known as 
"Parthian birds'. The fame of the Nesaean horses had drawn 
Alexander aside from his route to see them in their home in the 
Zagros mountains. In addition to silk Parthia received from 
China Seric iron. The value of the goods handled by the caravan 
trade is sufficiently witnessed by the wealth of such cities as 
lived by it* e.g. Hatra T Donra, and Palmyra. 

The Parthian Arsacids never outgrew their nomad origin. 
Although they amalgamated with the peasants they found in 
possession, their sole interests remained hunting and fighting; 
no king could be esteemed among them who did not practise 
these pursuits. Their winter capital was Cteriphon, their sum¬ 
mer capitals Ecbatana and Hecatompylos. When deposed or 
unpopular with ihelr subjects the Parthian kings 2 followed the 
nomad tradition of returning into the deserts, whence they 
would return to power at the next veering of popular opinion in 
their favour. To these tastes was joined a certain native indiffer¬ 
ence, which we have already remarked in their Achaemenid 
predecessors. Organisation was never their metier ; they remained 
essentially a loosely knit body of vassals over whom the Great 

1 Cf. Cambridge History, b* 59S and reff, fo r a 

1 Artahinui III, ji.d. 31-37, Herod the Great (who waa half a Naba- 

tacan-Ajih) did the time. 
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King exercised only a mild anthorny; comparatively weak, con- 
side ring their resources, and never following up an advantage 
against their Roman adversary. The nomads provided the great 
land-owning families and King's councillors, e.g. the Suren a. 
In war they developed greatly the use of light-arm ed horsemen, 
whose chief weapon was the bow. These troops gained the Par- 
thiars most of their successes against the Roman armies; they 
nc\er came to close quarters, but discharged their deadly arrows 
from a distance. The skill with which they could discharge an 
arrow backwards from the saddle while galloping away from the 
enemy has given us the phrase 'a Parthian shot’* 1 The ruling 
classes fought as armoured knights with sword and spear on the 
famous Nesacan chargers, also armoured: they were known as 
catapbractarii. These two classes anticipated the medieval 
knights and the bowmen who beat them at Crfay. Later on the 
cataphractarii were almost superseded by the light horsemen. 
From the Iranian natives, with whom the Parthians mixed, 
they derived something, e.g* Zoroastrianism and the old Middle 
Persian language of the Achaemenids, as well as the fashion of 
representing the kings on the coins from Mithradates 1 onwards 
with hair and beard long. 

Of Parthian art very little survives, and that the product not 
of the nomad ruling classes but of the various subject peoples, 
or frankly Greek inspired, I he chief artistic products are the 
coins. These were taken over in their entirety as one of the 
Greek institutions essential to an empire. They reflect most 
clearly the gradual Orientaxation of the Parthian Empire 
referred to above: at Erst the king’s pefl-traits are clean-shaven, 
later they take on the Iranian beard, the Greek legends become 
barbarized and misspelt, and finally the inscriptions are no 
longer in Greek but in Pahlavi. Of the half-dozen Parthian 
buildings extant or sites excavated, nearly all are in the western 

_ ' Horace, Qdt! i. 19, r r: ‘vcosi snimMum Cquii Partbum’; Virgil, 
Wg. iii. j 1: fiden tflnquc ftfgl PirthtiBI Tenijqiif sagitlif/ 
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parts of the empire, and it is debatable what in them is native 
Parthian and what Hellenistic. They include a surprising 
‘palace’, all that remains of a whole city in the desert, at Hatra, 1 
fifty miles west of Mosul, with heads or masks applied on the 
walls, some of an Orientalizing ‘moon-faced* character, although 
Hellenistic influence is still preponderant, for example in the 
ashlar construction and the triple-gateway plan j the partly 
excavated caravan city of Dour a Europos* on the Euphrates 
above Abu Xemal, with interesting frescoes both religious and 
secular and temple of Oriental cults, but no very marked Par¬ 
thian style of building; and other house, shrines, and tombs at 
Seleucia, Ashur,* Warka, and Nippur, The medium is stone or 
baked brick. The chief new architectural feature that emerges 
from these buildings, to enjoy later a long history in the Sassa- 
nian and Muslim Arab periods, is the long tunnel-vaulted had 
or lasdn open to the front and closed at the back, of which the 
most familiar example is the remains of the Sassanian ‘Ta<j-i 
Kisra’ Arch at Ctesiphon. Tills, arrangement survives in a 
typicat Syrian Arab house today, where the entrance serves as 
a reception hall or divan. Carved stucco decoration also appears, 
for instance at Warka and Kuh-i Khwaja, destined to a great 
expansion under the Sassanian and early Arab dynasties. 4 The 
use of baked brick in architecture instead of stone together with 

1 W. Andne, Hatra (l volt: Leipzig, 190$ and 1911); A. U. Pope, Survey 
•/Pmtan An (London-New York, 1938), i. 419 *9^, 

* Cf. The ExiHvittmu a rD*ra-Europt», Preliminary and FI rut Reports. Bdi ted 
by M. 1 . Roirovtieff and other* (New Haven: Yale Umv. Press, 19*9^6), 

J Cf. W. Attdrae and! H, Lenzin, Dir ParlhmUii Auur (Letpric lotil 
pauim; Pope, Sinvey, 5 . 4:4 

4 Cf. e.g. Henfrld, Arttmlogieal Hittery of Iran, pi. x, a ami p. n 
Quarterly 9 j ,he Department of Autitpitir, t* Pdf,tine, voli. vi, p. x S7 p |, 
lriil .qq,- xiii,pp. I iqq>,pU. i Sqq. [Khirbet Maf jar 1 tailed stucco paneb frwn 
near Jencho). Loft us fint recognized in this carved stucco the ancestor cf a 
fivountc Muslim Hyle ind tfchmque; Popc t 5 ir/t^y + !. 434 with oq ■ \V, K 
Loftui, Travrh and Reuarcket fa Cbaldaea and Satiana (i8tQ-e»\ t>v 11, r 
and pL ad Joe. h PP ‘ + “ 5 
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fast-drying gypsum mortar encouraged the construction of 
vaults of huge span without centring. A Parthian contribution 
also appears to have been the placing of a dome over a square 
building, the transition being effected by the device of support¬ 
ing it on squ inches across the comers, a different method from 
the pendent ive or spherical triangle evolved in the West, [a 
town-planning it has been suggested that the round cities of 
Hatra and Cteriphon, themselves perhaps imitating Assyrian 
military camps as seen on Assyrian reliefs, may be the ancestors 
of al-Mansur's Round City of Baghdad. Of Parthian sculpture 
all that remained were, until recently, two much-defaced reliefs 
at the base of the cliff at Bisitutu One, which can be completed 
with the aid of a sketch made in 1673, represented four nobles 
doing homage to Mithradates II 1 each is simply indicated by 
his name inscribed above, and the style, with the figures in 
a line, is Achaemenid. The second relief show Gotarzes II 
(c. a.b. 40-51) in victorious combat with a rival* Both are on 
horseback' Gourzes spears his adversary and is crowned by a 
Victory. That the practice of sculpture in the round did exist 
during the Parthian epoch, even if the inspiration were Greek, 
b proved by the discovery by Sir Aurel Stein at Shami in Perris 
of a small shrine in which were found fragments of bronze and 
marble statuary showing Hellenistic affiliations; in particular 
one bronze statue, nearly complete, of a man in Parthian cos¬ 
tume, 1 wearing a coat and wide Indian trousers (shalzedr). The 
statue, which is most impressive, and gives a picture of a Par¬ 
thian prince of the blood, would be spectacular whatever its 
period and origin. From another FartHton site in the same area 
Sir Aurel Stein obtained a marble head of Aphrodite of about 
the third century p.c. 1 

1 Sir A. Stein, QM Rtum#/iFtilrrft Irdf 1, J 3 p. 130, 141,150 *qq. s figs. 46-9, 
pk iv, v- Godard, Li [1937), 385. 

1 Stein, *An Archaeriogifal Tenr in the Ancient Pcnii', /jaj, Lii (1936), 
PF- »+ Q pb na 
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With the Sassanian period the Iranian national spirit reasserts 
itself. In place of the easy-going Parthian nomad chiefs, a firmer 
hand grasps the reins; a centralized government is established, 
whose aim is to glorify and imitate the old Achaemcnid Empire! 
The destinies of Iran are once more safe in Indo-European 
hands, after an interval of four and a half centuries under scmi- 
Turanian guidance which were best forgotten. The change of 
dynasty occurred when Ardashir, King of Persia and vassal of 
the Parthian Great King, Artabanus V, rebelled and defeated 
the latter, who was killed in battle, probably in am. z: + . In 
rapid succession Ardashir conquered first the western and then 
the eastern provinces of the Parthian Empire from the Persian 
Gulf to Bactria; the rulers of Makran and of Kurban became 
his vassals. For some time the significance of the new regime 
did not dawn upon the outside world; it only began to be 
understood in Rome that a new national spirit was abroad in 
Persia when Ardashir attacked Armenia and Mesopotamia, the 
former an ally of Rome and the latter part of the empire itself 
Alter a childish attempt on the part of Rome to overawe 
Ardashir by reminding him of previous exploits of Roman arms 
--a measure of the misconception regarding the new state of 
things which prevailed at Rome—the Emperor, Severn* Alexan¬ 
der m Z3t-2 took the field himself. Thus it was that the legacy 
of the spasmodic quarrel with Panhia was taken up again by 
Rome and developed into a ding-dong struggle between the 
two powers which, with occasional intermissions, was to last 
for another four centuries through many vicissitudes, during 
which the mantle of Rome as champion of the West fell on 
Constantinople, and in the end Persian political independence 
was suppressed for a thousand years by the despised *!hard¬ 
est mg' Bedouin* of Arab Islam. 


* A dewription of the Araba used in acorn bjr Yizdaiird III sod 
tedueJ by .hem with pride in an embairy ntnt by 'Umar to cn YaidamJ 
(0 ««pt I dam. Cf, Sykes, Huitty i. + JJ8, w _ ; , 
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The new Sa&sanian state* while adopting in the main the 
outlines of the Parthian Empire* informed these with a new 
meaning. For a loose agglomeration of subject peoples it substi¬ 
tuted a tight centralized bureaucratic administration* similar 
to that being evolved contemporaneously in Byzantium, The 
Shahanshah (King of Icings) is the title of the Great King, who 
remains always aloof from his subjects: in his presence they are 
bound by the strictest rules of behaviour and precedence. The 
feudal order of society is maintained as under the Parthian?* 
In the army* however, the heavy mail-clad cavalry have become 
the most important troops. These heavy-armed squadrons con¬ 
sisted mostly of the lesser nobility* and depended directly on 
the ting; thus they could not be used by a rebellious provincial 
governor against his suzerain. A second notable achievement of 
the Sassanian Empire was the creation of a powerful State 
Church. This was Mazda ebm p a revival of the old Zoroasman 
religion of the Athaemenids, which had always remained the 
traditional religion of Iran, although thrust into the background 
during the agnostic Parthian period. In its new form it was no 
longer a monotheism, with Ahura Mazda as sole God - several 
other deities* of whom traces appeared at an earlier date* 
including Mithras and Anahit a Y now take a far more prominent 
place in the Mazdaean pantheon. As a State Church Mazdaeism 
possessed a supreme head and a powerful hierarchy of clergy, 
the Magi, whose word was law. The central feature of the 
religion was the Sacred Fire, which was maintained in every 
community and household, and also in three particularly vene¬ 
rated shrines in widely scattered parts of the empire. The 
Avrst&i or Holy Writ* was edited and revised under Ardashlr 
and Shiptir I and finally issued under Shapur IL At first, under 
Shapur I and Hurmuzd I, other religions were tolerated or even 
encouraged* e.g. J udaism, Buddhism, Mazdakism, Manichaei$m s 
and Christianity. Persecution of both Manichaeans and Chris¬ 
tians, however, followed later, Mani being executed in a.d. 173 
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under Bahrain I, who handed him over to the Magi, his mortal 
enemies, The persecution of the Christians which set in under 
Shapilr II was largely provoked by Constantine's proclamation 
of Chri s ti anity as an official religion of the Roman Empire; the 
Christians in Persia henceforward appeared as subjects of a 
foreign power. The persecution of Marti also was inspired by 
political motives; the Magi were jealous for their own power. 
In the skth century, when the Nestorian Church in Persia was 
cut off doetrinaUy from Byzantium, and had its own head in 
Iran, ihere was no persecution, and even » Sassanbn monarch 
(Khusra II) could have a Christian wife (Shinn), 

The rapid spread of Mirhraism throughout the Roman 
Empire from the Flavian period onwards, and its near-victory 
oyer Chmtdamty in the third and fourth centuries, under 
t.aler.us and Diocletian, are symptomatic of die narrow margin 
by which m a wider field the Sassanian Empire just failed to 
subdue the Roman. The legions stationed in Asia Minor and 
Armema adopted the cult and took it with them all round the 
frontiers, ana to Rome itself. Everywhere it spread like a forest 
hre When Dioclemn, Galerius, and Licinius i„ 3 o 7 dedicated 
a shrine on the Danube to Mithras, ‘protector of their empire' 
(Jautor, tJHpent seemed on the eve of certain triumph 

Its attraction would seem to have kin mainly in its moral 
ekyatmn, the duilistic opposition between good and evil in 
which the pure soul was for ever struggling to assis, t] 1(; g 00 j t0 
gam the mastery whereby the maximum effort was Jed for 
on the part of each individual, and a positive reaction * 
situation encouraged. Here we are not so much 
the details of the history of Mithrabm «to appreciate hi 111 fi 
«nce a, evidence of the continuing rigour and vitality oTthe 
Persian religion and ethics, the old Zoroastrhm C «J # E 
Achaemetiids discussed above, which after sur™ ^ “ f th * 

iB ■ " fc ***- *«■«*. i- no. 
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to IbTitt . 1 On the contrary, we find Islam apparently taking over 
Mauiehacan tenets, e,g, the doable nature of Christ, according 
to which the Real Christ was entirely non-corporeal, and the 
s Son of Mary 11 who was crucified was a different person. 2 *5o far 
as history is yet unfolded, no other Eastern people, apart from 
the Jews, has meant so much to the West or has taken so large 
a part in shaping the civilisation and the thought of mankind. ,J 

Ihe widespread influence of Iran in every age as a link be¬ 
tween East and West, whether donor or recipient or just inter¬ 
mediary, due to her position astride the great routes of Asia, h 
illustrated once more for the Sassanian period by the finds of 
Buddhist wall-paintings at Ramiyan 4 in Afghanistan and of 
fragments of Manichaean books and manuscripts of silk and 
paper bearing exquisite miniature paintings of Manichacan 
monk? and musicians as well as wall-paintings at Khocho in 
Chinese Turfcistan. 5 Although these latter arc of Islamic date 
they are evidence of the existence of an art of painting in Iran 
during the Sassanian era among the followers of Maui, who 
would appear to have carried their skill into central Asia, where 
it long survived the religion. Even as these words are written a 
report 4 comes to hand of further discoveries of frescoes in a 
style akin to Sassaman in an cLcventh-century palace at Lashkari 
Bazar on the River Hclmand in Afghanistan, belonging to the 

1 Cf. F, Cumflnt, Tht Qtitxtal RiUgwm m Roman Paganism^ pp, 155 §q. 

1 Qur irt T Sura iv. 1 ; 'For that they hve not believed (on jetui). .. and 

bivt Hid 'Verily, we have ilain Christ Jmu* ihe Son el Mai/ . . , yet they 
dew him not, neither Crucified him, but be was^ represented (by one) 10 hj| 
[tftenew.* (Sale's tram.) Cf. Sykes, History of Periia T L 406. 

J T. R. Glover, From PtrieUt m Philipp p. 1^. 

4 Godard and Hactin, Le j 4ntiyuil*i boaddMqtm d* Bdmiyda (Branchy 
1928), pp. iqq,, jl 42j 

5 A, eon Ltf Coq, C&aficte (Rerlkq Iptj); Christensen, L'Irm sous in 
Softenidts [Annalei du Mmee Guimeq 1936)* pp. igy-noo, 

4 s ® Feb, 19 jo, p. 5, describing the wari of the Delegation 

frattCaiie trchAologique en Afghani!ran. under Monsieur D. Schlumberger. 
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conqueror of India, Mahmud of Ghazni. India influence 
persisted long in central Asia ; it is witnessed to not only by the 
existence there of Mmkhacan art, but also by the spread of a 
vigorous Persian or Nestorian Church which was active there 
in the sixth century, and bishoprics at Herat and Samarkand. 
In the seventh century it even made an attempt to convert 
China, Nestorian churches were known as ‘Persian temples', 
Persian monks brought the silkworm from Khotan to Justinian. 
Chess had been adopted from India and naturalized, as had the 
animal fables of Kalila tua-Dimna, later still to become an 
Arabic classic. Polo was at home already in the Sassanian period 
and much indulged in both by men and women. 

Intercourse with the West is vouched for in an by the fact 
that Roman prisoners were employed by Shapur I after Vale- 
rian’s capture on the construction of the great dam at Shushtar, 
known still as Band -5 Qaisar, ‘the Emperor’s bridge’, while in a 
relief on the Arch of Galerius at Salonica the emperor is flanked 
by bodyguards wearing the scale armour and conical helmets of 
Sassanian eataphnetarii, standing beside their horses. 1 It may 
be a coincidence, but it is more probably due to mutual con* 
tacts, that the beginnings of frontal representation of the human 
figure in sculpture occur at about the same time, i.e. during the 
third century, in Iran and in the West.* Sassanian sculpture 
consists mainly of some thirty colossal rock-cut reliefs showing 
the triumph of the Sassanian kings; these vary considerably 
among themseUcs, but exhibit no general development as a 
series. For an idea of their origin in earlier painting in the 
Parthian period and the type of motifs behind them we are 
indebted to several gratfti scratched on Achaemenid buildings 
at Persepolis, two of them representing the brother of ArdashJr I 


1 Cf Camfotigt Jnatnt II i usury, PtaEei, t&L v r i jci. 

1 ** ” ™ n, . of T Po,,um “ “ d sn a « NUwpu, 

Irmmph of ShSpur I ov« Indian.. Cf. ibid, lii Js g, HtrtfcJd, /„« £ ,i e 

AnctcM Eme t pp. 319 pL tUl 
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and their father, and some similar ones from Parthian buildings 
at Doura Europos. J The much later reliefs of Khusru II at 
Tiq-i 5 us tan are also dearly derived from an origin in painting. 
Shallow modelling or engraving has replaced the high relief of 
the third-century sculptures, which are seen in perspective to 
have been a temporary phenomenon. The full-face representa¬ 
tion of the body, which prevails again after the third century, 
particularly the awkward attitude of the legs open and bent at 
the knee, marks a return to the old Oriental style which had 
always continued below a superficial veneer of Hellenism. In art 
as in other spheres the new national spirit of the Sassanian 
Empire was a conscious imitation of the Achaemenids. This was 
not, however, a veiy positive movement, but rather a reaction 
from the Hellenistic episode, a policy imposed by the reigning 
house on a population which probably recked little of such 
things. Its real significance was underlined only later, when the 
removal of the capital of the Islamic world from Syrian Damas¬ 
cus to Baghdad with the advent of the Abbasid dynasty in 
a.d. 750 heralded the real return of the Oriental spirit and 
culture in which Iran was to play the leading role; towards 
that culmination the Eassantans did but pave the way. 

In the domain of Iranian architecture the Sassanians occupied 
a pivotal position; reacting from Hellenistic forms they reverted 
to the pattern of Achaemenid buildings, with the differences 
entailed in the transition from the upright-and-cross-piece, 
tree-trunk’ architecture of Persepolis to the deep vaults dic¬ 
tated by baked brick construction. The entrance portico of 
Persepolis, paralleled (today also) in the primitive Iranian house 
by a ‘lean-to* wooden colonnade or veranda, becomes the open 
vaulted man of the Sassanian palace, of Tiq-i Kisra and Firuza- 
bad, while the hypostyle hall becomes the square throne-room 
behind, roofed with a dome on squinches. Familiarity with the 
great man at Ctesiphon has made that form of open vaulted 

1 ^ Herzfeldp p,, jdS and figs. 401, 40z. 
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hall 10 us the characteristic of Sassanian architecture. It U that, 
and more. Flanked by a dosed room on either side it gives us 
the simplest type of peasant house. Doubled, or quadrupled, 
around an open court this produces the more pretentious resi¬ 
dence and the royal palace, and is carried over into Islam as the 
regular plan of mosque, madras a, and caravanserai,* The dying 
character of the Hellenistic tradition is exemplified in the facade 
of the Taq-i Kisra, a feeble attempt to imitate the decoration 
of a great Hellenistic public building, whose whole essence has 
been mangled and misunderstood. At Taq-i Bus tin, near Kir- 
mans hah, the ‘Arch of the Garden 1 , with the hunting scenes in 
relief of Khueru II above mentioned, Roman and Byzantine 
influence is seen in certain capitals, and in figures of Victory in 
the spandrels of the arch. In front of the site stretches a huge 
artificial pond, part of a ‘paradise* or hunting plcasaunce, which 
the Sassanian monarchs were so fond of constructing near their 
residences. Another example of such a ‘paradise 1 Is the palace 
Of Qajr-i Shinn, at the western foot of the Zagros mountains, 
where the road from Ctesiphon leaves the Iraq plain to climb 
towards Etbatana. There the huge palace of Khusm II lies in 
a part of some 300 acres. Vast as the structure was, it consisted 
only of rubble masonry faced with plaster, as surviving frag¬ 
ments show. This and bride-built columns faced with piaster 
herald a wide use of plaster covering inferior materials shortly 
to become characteristic of much architecture throughout 
Islam, a parallel development to the use of carved stucco in 
sculpture. A ‘paradise* has in recent years been traced in 
association with two desert residences of the Omajyid caliph* 
at Qair-cl-Hair el-Gharbi, in the Syrian desert west of Palmyra’ 
and at Khirbct Mafjar near Jericho in Palestine. In both ca*cs 
great efforts have been made by the construction of canals and 
underground tjcntti in the Persian fashion to provide the par fc 
with lavish supplies of water from distant sources. The qanlt or 
' Cf. HcrzfeW, Arebetehpial Mislay efltan, pp . 97 ^ 
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kartz, an underground tunnel tapping the deep water-bearing 
strata, with vertical shafts at intervals for access, and emerging 
eventually at ground level, is a recognized Persian method of 
irrigation known to Polybius and responsible for the fertility of 
many of the high mountain-girt plains; it was widely copied 
in the Middle East, and is still employed, for instance, on the 
estates of H.M, King Abdullah of Jordan in the Jordan Valley. 
In recent years many fire temples have been found in Iran. 
They consist essentially of a dome on squinches supported by 
four arches, one at each side. The roofed area is often surrounded 
by a passage or walk on which it opens directly through the 
arches. The altar for the sacred fire stands usually somewhere 
under the dome. 

Of the minor works of art which the Sassanians have left the 
principal are their test ties and the splendid series of silver bowls 
with repoussi ornament in the centre. The latter usually de¬ 
picted the monarch in some honorific situation, a battle scene, 
or a pair of animals; many are now in the Hermitage Museum 
in Leningrad, A unique and most valuable group 1 for dating 
purposes recently found together in a metal chest in Mazan- 
deran, Caspian coast province of Persia, was placed on show at 
the Asia Institute, New York, in early 1950, in honour of the 
Shah's visit to the United States. It included some sir pieces 
out of a hoard which had originally contained at least nine, and 
two pieces of silk decorated, like the silver vessels, with scenes of 
the chase and of animat and bird life. Two Sassinian kings are 
represented, thus giving a range from a,d. 388 to 532 (Bah¬ 
rain IV to Kavjdh I) for the date of the group. All the decora¬ 
tion of the silver vessels is in repousse, but several techniques 
for attaching the figures to the background are represented. The 
pieces are all of magnificent quality, and form the only group 
of these splendid silver vessels found together. As with the tex¬ 
tiles and a series of bronze vessels, the limits of the series, except 
* lUvitraieJ Lmdtx ffmi, 11 Feb, 1950, pp. ib6-j. 
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for the above group, are not wry definite either chronologically 
or geographically, and many pieces made after the Sassanian 
Empire had fallen arc attributed to the epoch. This, however, 
serves to emphasise the strength and continuity of the impulse 
produced by the Sassanian artists and craftsmen. 


J. H. Iliffe 


CHAPTER 2 

PERSIA AND BYZANTIUM 

§ L The Sassanism Period 

A first glance at the history of Byzanto-Fcrsian relations during 
the first fiii or seven centuries of the Christian era suggests that 
these were characterized by little cultural exchange, but rather 
by a more or less constant scries of wars or frontier skirmishes, 
interrupted by short periods of insecure peace when one or 
other of the two powers was too disturbed by internal dissension 
or too supine to prosecute a war, or when one of them, usually 
Byzantium, was so anxious to maintain peace that she was 
willing to go to practically any lengths of appeasement to 
achieve it. The old state of enmity that had existed between 
Persia and the classical world continued, the bitter strife between 
Roman and Sassanfan rulers was not forgot ten* and it was 
indeed co some extent so that he might be able to cope with 
the Persian menace from neirer-by thai Constantine moved his 
capital from Rome to the shores of the Bosphorus in 33,0; 
Constantine's wars with Persia, as recorded by Ammianus 
MareeUmus, were indeed among the more important events of 
his reign. Like many of the s truggles that were to succeed them* 
they wore to some extent provoked by events in Armenia, where 
a more conservative party wished to retain close contacts with 
Persia, an old and powerful neighbour, while a second party* 

1 hanks to the recent Christianization of the country, sought to 
establish an alliance with their fellow thristuns to the west. 
The fact that the Byzantine Empire was a Christian and Persia 
a pagan state served in general to fan the flame of hostility. 

The latter part of the fourth century saw a somewhat more 
tranquil state of relations than had prevailed in the time of 
Constantine- In 411, however, Christians who had been op¬ 
pressed in Persia fled to the west, and when Byzantium refused 
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to give them up, war again broke our, though without either 
side achieving any marked advantage. It was succeeded by a 
period of tranquillity, the result of more import ant external 
preoccupations on the pan of both sides, which lasted for 
roughly a century. But in 527 the Persians took the offensive 
and attacked the eastern provinces of the Byzantine Empire. 
They were defeated by Belisarius at Dara in 532, and a shore- 
lived peace was signed between Justinian and Khusrii I. In 
540 the Persians again attacked, penetrated to Antioch, and 
sacked the city. Peace was signed in 545, but the two powers 
each schemed to obtain the allegiance of minor states in the 
Caucasus region, and skirmishes soon recommenced. The Byzan¬ 
tine forces were defeated in 575, the Persian in 576, and a series 
of further but inconclusive engagements followed until 591, 
when a new peace was arranged. In 602, profiting by the murder 
of the Byzantine Emperor Maurice by Phocas* Khusru II 
attacked once more; Antioch was captured in 611, Damascus in 
612, and in 614 the Persian forces continued their advance into 
Egypt, so cutting off the main source of the Byzantine grain- 
supply. A second Persian force at the same time moved into 
Asia Minor and penetrated as far as Scutari, on the Asiatic shore 
opposite Constantinople. It was the immensity of this new 
threat, which at the same time cut a vital supply line and showed 
itself before the defences of the very capita], that served to turn 
the scales and to bring home to the populace of Bvzantium the 
need for unity. Often in history had a similar situation arisen 
before; often it was to arise again; and as with Britain in m, 0 
$0 then, in the seventh' century, it soon became apparent that 
enemies had misjudged the condition of the state and the 
threat of invasion served at the same time to cal] up an unsus¬ 
pected resolution among the people and to produce in the person 
of Heradms a leader worthy of the occasion* in 622 he sudd™I* 
toot the field, defeated the Persian forces in a .cries ofsT* 
mishes, and finally routed them completely near Nineveh in 627. 
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The results of this battle were to have si more wide-sweeping 
effect than either the Byzantine* or the Sassaniins had ever 
suspected* for within a few years a new power had arisen in the 
Near East* and the forces of Arabia* urged on by militant Islam, 
assailed their neighbours to east and west. Byzantium soon lost 
for ever the major portion of her empire; Sassanian Persia* 
weakened as a result of the war vvith Byzantium* and suffering 
at the same time from a certain over-confidence and inertia in 
face of an Arab threat, fell an easy prey to the ran ring hordes of 
the caliphTJmar. In the political field the victory was complete; 
in the cultural it was but short-lived, for the old culture of 
Persia was not to be destroyed in a day, especially when the 
Arabs had lit tic of their own to offer in return, and what was an 
immediate political victory for the .-Arabs was to become, in the 
course of little more than & century* a cultural triumph for Persia, 
Persian art, Persian thought, Persian culture* all survived to 
flourish anew in the service of Islam, and* impelled by a new 
and powerful driving force, their effect was felt in a widely 
extended field from the early eighth century onwards. The first 
dynasty of Islam* however, the Qmayyad, had its capital in 
Syria and drew from the heritage of Byzantium rather than 
from that of Persia* and it was only when the capital was moved 
from Damascus to Baghdad with the establishment of the Abba- 
sid dynasty in 750 that Persian cultural ascendancy was re¬ 
established. 

The picture that this brief summary of the events along the 
common frontier of Byzantine and Sassanian territory in Asia 
Minor suggests is, when viewed from* a wider field* far from 
complete, if not definitely misleading. In the first place events 
in the south throw a rather different light on the state of rela¬ 
tions between the two great powers, and in the second place 
economic and cultural history tell a different story to this record 
of battles and treaties. Wars of those days, even if violent over 
a limited area* were far from exercising anything like a universal 
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influence; trade continued in spite of them, and racial enmity 
played little part in Byzanto-Persian relations. Farther to the 
south, then, with the Arabian desert as a sure boundary between 
their respective territories, Persia and Byzantium were on much 
more friendly terms, and warlike engagements were the creep- 
tion. The Persians accepted, even if they did not approve, the 
existence of By zantine satellite states like the Ghassanid on the 
north Syrian frontier; the Byzantines, though they maintained 
contacts with the Nestorian Christians east of the desert, made 
no attempt to interfere with Persian domination of Christian 
states tike that of Hita near the modern city of Kufa in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. And if at times the Yemen constituted a bone of con¬ 
tention, wars were not allowed to interfere with the valuable 
trade in spices, incense, and similar costly products. The Per¬ 
sians did at one moment go so far as to send an occupying force 
to the area, and from 570 it was embraced within their territory 
yet the Byzantines maintained contacts both by way of the Red 
Sea route and by land across Christian Abyssinia, and these 
contacts were sufficient to satisfy all that they desired from the 
region. 

However violent each campaign on the northern frontier 
might have been, it was, moreover, succeeded by a period of 
peace, and the negotiations by which these treaties were 
brought about are not without interest id a survey devoted to 
stressing the links between the two countries, for ambassadors 
were exchanged between the powers, charged with arranging 
the treaties, and they penetrated to the very heart of enemy 
territory. Even if the respective states were soon at war again 
the cultural exchanges set on foot by these embassies were often 
both prolonged and considerable. The dates of some of these 
embassies have come down to us. In 356 emissaries were sent 
to Constantinople by Shipur I to negotiate peace; about 
in the reign of YaaUjLrd I, Gahballaha, Bishop of Ctesiphon 
was sent to Constantinople to announce the succession of 
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Vabsh; In 572 a Persian ambassador again went to Constanti¬ 
nople to arrange for the payment of tribute by the Byzantines. 
There must have been many more similar exchanges which have 
remained unrecorded. Gahbaitaha returned with numerous 
gifts, and there is reason to believe that the majority of the 
other ambassadors were similarly laden; in any case, at a later 
date, a whole scries of regulations for the reception and enter¬ 
tainment of ambassadors from the Islamic world was set out at 
the Byzantine court in the Boot of Ceremonies. It is also 
probable that Byzantine ambassadors went to Persia at this 
time, and men of letters and perhaps also artists In some cases 
accompanied them. A story' recorded by Mir KhwBnd is worth 
repeating in this connexion, even if tt is apocryphal. He recounts 
that in the reign of Ship Or II an artist came to the Persian 
court from Constantinople^ to make a portrait of Shapur The 
portrait was taken back to the Byzantine emperor, who had it 
copied on to a number of gold plates which w r ere used during 
banquets ar the palace. Soon after Shlpftr himself went to 
Constantinople in disguise and entered the palace during a 
feast; one of the guests noticed the stranger's likeness to that 
of the figure on the plates, suspicions w r erc aroused, and Shapur 
was arrested and taken before the emperor. He confessed his 
identity, and was thrown into prison, but later, during a cam- 
paign against Persia, he contrived to escape, 1 The story it no 
doubt legendary, but its bearing on the conditions which charac¬ 
terized Perso-Byzantine relationships during Samnian times is 
significant; wan in those days did not entail the complete cessa¬ 
tion of all more peaceable contacts; artists probably travelled 
frequently between the different regions. 

It was probably to a great extent as a remit of exchanges of y 
this sort that a number of Persian ideas penetrated Byzantine 
thought. Even before Byzantine times the conception that the 
emperor was a god during his life, and was not deified merely 

1 A, dt LcngpiJder, Qfotrvaftviu ittr Us coupe 4 smrtnidfs (Pan*, f r 3, 
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after death, had been introduced to Rome from Persia, and 
though Christianity brought an end to this belief, the Byzantine 
emperor was throughout the head of the Church, and remained, 
indeed, a semi-religious figure even after the test of Iconoclasm. 
In secular affairs, too, he was in many ways much more an 
Orient al than a purely Western monarch: quite early in the days 
of the Byzantine state, the Idea of the Roman frineifatus had 
changed into that of an Oriental autocrat, who was inevitably 
accompanied by a rich array of gaily clothed courtiers, and by a 
panoply of sumptuous furnishings, and who owned a series of 
splendid palaces. The Byzantine imperial costume, richly orna¬ 
mented with jewels and precious stones, was actually introduced 
from Persia by Diocletian before the adoption of Christianity 
as the state religion, and numerous other ideas in thought and 
art penetrated at the same time. Most important among them 
w as the affection for rich treasures and brilliantly decorated wall 
surfaces, which soon came to be a characteristic feature of every 
Byzantine religious foundation. 

In addition to the penetration of Oriental ideas, thanks to 
embassies and courtly exchanges, trade between Persia and 
Byzantium was of the greatest importance. Spices, precious 
stones, ivory, and similar luxuries were not only brought from 
Arabia by way of Syria, but also along the great Asiatic trade 
routes which crossed Persia and terminated on Byzantine terri¬ 
tory, at Trcbizond in the north and at such cities as Antioch in 
the south, Indeed, the southern route by way of the Red Sea 
was, in those days of primitive navigation, considered less satis¬ 
factory than a land route; and the northerly route by wav of 
South Russia had been dosed since early in' the Christian' era 
owing to the unsettled state of that area, the home of a number 
of wild nomadic tribes. Practically all the eastern trade was thus 
concentra ted on the route across the middle of Persia. 

The demand for luxuries in the Byzantine world wa, caor 
mous. Spices were required for use in the homes of the rich for 
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flavouring the food and scenting the rooms* as well as for Incense 
in the churches ; precious stones were essential for the sumptuous 
treasures of court and church; ivory was probably more used by 
the Byzantines both for religious and for secular works than at 
any other time in the world's history. Bnt most important of all 
the treasures of the East was silk The secret of the cultivation 
of this materia! had in early times been known only to the 
Chinese* so that all the raw silk that was required in the Byzan¬ 
tine world had to come from there. The requirements were 
surprising in their extent. Silk was habitually employed for 
costumes by the ruling classes, and one record speaks of a man 
who not only dressed exclusively in silk, but also never wore the 
same garment twice, Ammianus states (xxiiL 6) that silk was 
also used in the fourth century by even the lowest classes, and 
the importance of the material in ecclesiastical usage was pro- 
vcrbiaL The Persians, as was to be expected, made the best of 
what was virtually their monopoly* and not only kept the price 
of silk at a very high level, but used the trade as a lever for other 
purposes; a series of disputes not unnaturally arose between the 
two powers as a result► Persia could* in fact, exercise something 
that was wellnigh a stranglehold by means of a trade w r hich 
had become much more than one of mere luxury to the Byzan¬ 
tines; and even though in 552 two monks brought the secret of 
the silk-worm to Justinian, and silk cultivation began in Byzan¬ 
tine territory, it would seem that Persians role as an inter¬ 
mediary was not at an end, for if the import of raw silk ceased, 
that of the finished article continued, at all events until the 
Byzantine weavers had become thoroughly proficient. In any 
case, Persian motives of decoration dominate in Byzantine tex¬ 
tiles for many centuries to corner 

It was probably by way of silks* and perhaps other textiles* 
that a number of Persian decorative motives found their way 
to the Byzantine world at this time. Thus the peacocks feather 
motive which appears in the mosaics of the sixth century in the 
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Panaghia Angeloktista in Cyprus and elsewhere was common on 
Persian stuffs, and though the first instance that we know is on 
a Sassanian capital at Taq-i Bus tan, it is essentially a textile 
rather than a sculpturesque design and was no doubt first deve¬ 
loped by weavers. Other Persian sculpture of this date shows a 
similar influence of textiles, and numerous other instances of 
the appearance of Sassanian textile motives in the Byzantine 
world may be cited- Confronted and adoreed figures are thus 
essentially Sassanian, as is the hom or sacred tree, which often 
stands between them. The popularity of vase motives, with 
plants springing from them and twisting in identically balancing 
curves on either side, is similarly to be assigned to Persia. A 
textile usually known as the Mozac stuff may be cited; it is now 
generally regarded as of Byzantine workmanship, though follow¬ 
ing a Persian prototype very closely. It is usually identified as 
the textile presented to the Abbey of Mozac by Constantine V 
< 74 ^— 75 ?- The costumes are in the main Byzantine, but the dis¬ 
position of the riders and animals and the ribbons that fly behind 
the horse trappings arc both essentially Sassanian. Another im¬ 
portant motive, that showing a man in the centre struggling 
with a beast on either side, though ultimately of Mesopotamian 
origin, was so developed in the Sassanian world that it can be 
regarded as a Persian contribution to Byzantine art. The stuff 
known as the shroud of St. Victor at Sens may be cited as a 
Byzantine instance of this old Oriental theme. 

The importance of the Sassanian role in the inspiration and 
the production of textiles is again indicated by the difficulty of 
identifying the source 6f many of the textiles that have sur¬ 
vived. Urge numbers of stuffs have indeed been variously 
assigned to Persia or to one or another centre in the Byzantine 
world more or Jess according to the personal prejudices of the 
various authorities, and their true prevenance still remains in 
many cases uncertain. The well-known rider stuff divided be¬ 
tween Berlin and Nuremberg or that from St. Ursula's church 
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at Cologne and now at Berlin are perhaps the most important 
in a long series. Once regarded as undoubtedly Persia n p they 
have subsequently been assigned 10 the central part of the 
Byzantine world or to northern Syria. A number of textiles 
hearing other types of animal designs have similarly been 
assigned both to Persia and to the Byzantine world by different 
authorities, and it has even been suggested that the essentially 
Sassanian. motive of a winged gryphon in a circle which was 
intensely popular in Sa&saniao art was also copied in the Byzan¬ 
tine world* though the delightful silt in the V ictoria and filbert 
Museum which bears this motive is actually Persian; a stuff 
which is wellnigh identical with it appears sculptured in stone 
as pan of ihe costume of King Khusru on the rock relief at 
Tlq-i Bustam 

Though it is in the art of textiles that Persian influence is 
perhaps most obvious, it was of an even more fundamental 
character in some respects with regard to architecture; one 
school of authorities* indeed, led by Strzygowski* 1 would go so 
far as to assert that practically all the essential features of domi¬ 
cal and vaulted construct ion, as well as the development of the 
cruciform plan, all of which constitute the very essence of the 
Byzantine style* were first evolved in Iran, Though this opinion 
is to be regarded as exaggerated, there is reason to believe that 
the role of Persia was nevertheless a vital one* and the elliptical 
arch* the use of niches for the external adornment of buildings, 
the squinch to effect the transition from the square plan of a 
base to the circle of a dome, and probably also the extension of 
the square plan by additions at the sides into one of Greek 
crofts form, were all thought of there before they were elabor¬ 
ated elsewhere. Much of this elaboration took place in Armenia 
at an early dale* and Armenia in its turn influenced the Byzan¬ 
tine world; some of Justinian’s architects were indeed Arme- 

J See hit Origin *f Ckmtwn C for zb Art (Oxford, 1913], for a convenient 
summary of tah theories 
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niaits, and the tremendous spirit of building activity which 
characterized that emperor’s reign owed a good deal to Asiatic 
ingenuity and invention. At a later date, again, Armenia exer¬ 
cised a considerable influence on the development of Greek 
architecture, and from the ninth century onwards the links 
between the two areas in building are as close as those that 


bind Greece to Persia in the motives of textiles and stone 
sculpture. 

The Byzantine;, without doubt, inherited much of the Roman 
genius for engineering and constructional efficiency; other sys¬ 
tems and ideas came to them from Syria and others again from 
Persia. The exact determination of the balance between the 
Syrian and Persian factors is, however, a problem which still 
calls forth the most bitter scholastic argument. It can neverthe¬ 
less be stated with certainty that it was the blend of the Roman 
competence with the more imaginative, if less efficient, systems 
of the East that produced the great glories of Byzantine archi¬ 
tecture; St. Sophia, the Church of the Holy Apostles, or SS. 
Sergius and Bacchus, all erected at Constantinople under the 
patronage of Justinian, and many another great building in the 
Christian East and West beside. Without the Persian elements 
they would never have assumed exactly that complexion which 
bound them together as examples of the Byzantine style. 

In the other arts Persian influence, if less considerable is 
nevertheless to be traced. On stone sculpture the favourite 
Persian animal motives were often copied in the West and 
some slabs in the Ottoman museum bear designs of Eastern 
inspiration; one shows the age-old Persian motive of the lion 
and bull struggle. In metal-work, again, a plate of the sixth 
century from Carthage may be cited; it was shown at the 
Byzantine exh.bmon in Path in 1931 (No. 388). It has a 
repoussi ornament at the centre, which is Sassanian both in 
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tans is often even more Oriental; the famous treasure from Nagy 
Szent Mild 03 in eastern Hungary, for example* shows very dis¬ 
tinct Sassanian features; the early Eulgar palaces at Aboba 
Pliska are akin in plan to the Sassanian palaces of Sarvistan and 
Firuzabad; the Bulgar rock sculpture at Midaba is virtually a 
S&ssanhn monument. The contacts between the Bulgars and 
Sassanlans were especially close, and it is possible that certain 
Sassanian elements in design may have reached Constantinople 
by way of Bulgaria. This h especially probable with regard to 
pottery, for plaques of fine* white ware for Inlaying on walls 
have been found both in Bulgaria and at Constantinople, and 
the designs that adorn them arc in many cases of Sassanian 
origin, though the plaques themselves are of ninth- or tenth- 
century date; nor have we any very precise ideas as to what 
Sassanian pottery was like. 

A few further instances of the presence of Sassanian elements 
in the Byzantine world may be cited. The high, soft boots which 
Justinian wears in the mosaics of San Vitale at Ravenna are of 
a type proper to Ferria, and Theodora’s crown as shown oil the 
coins follows a Sasssuhn original, for two small points appear on 
either side of the cross at the top of the crown; they are actually 
a stylized rendering of the double wings which arc so usual a 
motive in Sassanian art and frequently appear as part of the 
distinctive Sassanim head-dresses* for example, that of Khnsru 
XL The crowns of other early Byzantine imperial personages, 
notably that of Theodosius II in the Menologion of Basil II, 
are also of Sassanian type* 1 as is the ovoid crown worn by many 
later emperors, for example Theodord of Mhtra (1383-1401)- 
This crown was introduced by way of the eastern empire of 
T rebizond. 

Another Instance of contact is afforded by the use of the sa me 
type of fibulae in Persia and in the Byzantine world. That which 
holds the chlamya on the shoulders of the figures shown on the 
1 j. Eherwlt, J>J Am wmptuairei It tig. J. 
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base of the obelisk of Theodosius at Constantinople or again of 
the emperor on the Barber ini ivory in the Louvre is the same as 
that shown on some of the Sassanian rock reliefs, notably those 
of Ardashlr at Kaltsh-i Rustam, of ShapQr 1 at Rahh-i Rajab, 
and of an unknown king at Darabjird. 1 By the time of Justinian 
this type of fibula had fallen out of use. A necklace of Persian 
type, however, survived longer, and it b to be seen in the Byzan¬ 
tine world till quite a late date,* 

It would seem from the foregoing that the traffic in motives 
was in the main in one direction, from east to west, and that it 
was continued more or less uninterruptedly throughout the 
early Byzantine and the Sassaiuan periods, that is to say, from 
the fourth till the seventh century. Neither assumption would, 
however, be correct. Though contacts between the two regions 
were by no means as spasmodic as the record of wars would 
suggest, they can, nevertheless, hardly have been uninterrupted. 
And though there have not so far come to light a large number 
of concrete instances of Byzantine influence in the Sassanian 
world, records speak quite often of the reverence in wliich 
Byzantine craftsmen were held in Persia and of the skill of their 
engineers, and Byzantine artificers, no doubt quite often found 
their way to the East. Justinian is said to have lent workmen to 
Khusru I, and Shapur’s great bridge at Shushtar was, according 
to Firdausi, built by a Byzantine architect, who was instructed 
to call all the wisdom of Rum to bear in its construction. It is, 
indeed, in the realm of architecture more than in any other art 
that one might expect to see Byzantine influence being exer¬ 
cised in Persia, for the Byzantines were in advance of the Per¬ 
sians in technical methods, even if, as Strzygowski would have 
it, they lagged behind them in originality and imaginative 
conception. 
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§ ii. The Islamic Period 

The state of hostility that had characterized Byzanto-Fersian 
relations in the SassanEan period was continued after the Islamic 
conquest, but with the difference that now the military engage¬ 
ment?, if less frequent* were nevertheless of wider extent, and 
the whole frontier from the Caucasus to the Mediterranean 
constituted a danger from the Byzantine point of view, and not 
merely that portion of it that directly separated Byzantine from 
Persian territory. During the first century of Islamic power, 
indeed, a scries of engagements took place, and they were marled 
by Muslim successes, even to the extent of the penetration of 
Arab forces right to the walls of Constantinople. But about the 
middle of the eighth century Byzantine forces cook ihe initia¬ 
tive and advanced to Syria in 745 and to Armenia in 751. Little 
further progress was made, however, for the new Islamic 
Empire was more powerful than the old Sassanian, and it was 
not until internal dissensions had begun to divide Islam that the 
Byzantines could feel at all secure. By 837 affairs in the East 
had reached a stage which made it possible for the Emperor 
ITieophilus to attack with real prospects of success, and in a 
subsequent treaty he obtained a controlling hand in the affairs 
of the Syrian frontier region. But even so, Islam did not leave 
Asia Minor in tranquillity* for in S76 the caliphs took the side 
of a sect known as the PaulEcians in their struggle against the 
authority of Constantinople* and sent forces to occupy certain 
Byzantine fortresses in southern Asia Minor, By 934 the Byzan¬ 
tines had regained supremacy in negotiations as well as a 
stronger position along the frontier. But (heir ascendancy was 
but shortlived, for the arrival of the Turb about 1040 brought 
a new energy to the forces of Islam, and the new invaders were 
soon to constitute a far more serious threat to Byzantine power 
than ever the Sassanians or Arabs had done before. Within a 
century the greater part of upland Anatolia was in Scljuk hands. 

9678 
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Though the Seljuks were of Turkish race, coming originally 
from central Asia, their first contacts with civilization of a stat ic 
character were made in Persia, and they rapidly assimilated a 
great many of the elements of the culture and art of that 
country. The establishment of the Seljuks m Anatolia therefore 
represented much more the forging of a fresh link with Persia 
than the establishment of a new one with the unknown area of 
central Asia, An instance of this is' to be seen in the fact that 
there was at this time a section of the Great Palace at Constanti¬ 
nople which had been built under Sdjuk influence, which was 
known as the wpm*dy £dpo?, It was said to be completely 
Persian in appearance. The Seljuks gave a new complexion to 
Persian art and culture, but they did not substitute for it any¬ 
thing strange or new. And though the Seljuk conquest of Asia 
Minor brought a tremendous reduction of Byzantine temporal 
power, from the cultural point of view the position was not 
nearly as serious as a glance at a map showing the respective 
territories of Byzantines and Seljuks in 1040 and 1140 would 
suggest. Thus, though they were enemies in theory, the relations 
between the two states were in practice mainly of a very friendly 
character and contacts and traffic in ideas between the new and 
the old rulers of eastern Anatolia were frequent and extensive. 
Embassies and courtly exchanges were thus numerous, and 
records show that more than one Seljuk of importance went to 
Constantinople for his education, to return later to Seljuk 
territory to occupy some high office of state; in some cases even 
future Sultans were educated at Constantinople. Many elements 
of Byzantine thought and culture in this way came to form an 
intrinsic pan of Seljuk civilization. 

This state of affairs, however, did not arise till the twelfth 
century; before that time the traffic in motives and ideas was 
mainly in the other direction, and it was between the eighth 
and eleventh centuries that some of the most marked eSeets 
of Persian influence became apparent in the development of 
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Byzantine art. So far as art was concerned, die Persian influence 
at this time waa exercised in more than one way; three distinct 
degrees of influence may in fact be distinguished. In the first 
place we find objects from Persia being imported by the Byzan¬ 
tines; in many cases the objects themselves or, mote often s the 
designs upon diem, were copied in the Byzantine world. These 
copies, however, show little or no assimilation of Persian ideas; 
they were simple copies, which left little trace behind them, 
A Byzantine bronze in the possession of Mr, H. Peirce, dating 
from the eleventh century, may be cited as an example; it was 
shown in the Byzantine exhibition at Paris in 1931 (No. 442). 
It takes the form of two eagles displayed on either side of a 
central pin, and would seem to reproduce the disposition of a 
common type of bronze object from Lurbtam The Lurbtan 
bronzes are of very much earlier date, and the Byzantine copy 
must have been made more or less by chance; it gave rise to no 
group or type of object in the West, nor to the development of 
a new style. Numerous Persian motives of decoration were 
copied in a similar way from time to time, but such copying 
was sporadic, and the motives did not become a part of any 
contemporary or future Byzantine repertory. 

In the second place, we see the style or underlying under¬ 
standing proper to Eastern art being assimilated in the Byzan- 
tineworldeven though no particular object or motive waa copied. 
Eastern influence was exercised more than once in this way, and 
was responsible for a change of thought, a change in the basic 
aesthetic approach of Byzantine art. Such a change was of a far 
more profound character than that brought about by the mere 
copying of a motive or object, and in many cases produced 
res ults of la sting character ; such results, however, are harder to 
trace, being psychological rather than material, and they arc, 
moreover, usually extremely difficult to describe in concrete 
terms. Yet this subtle penetration of Persian ideas into Byzan¬ 
tine religious art—we have already called attention to it with 
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regard to the conception of Byzantine as opposed to Roman 
imperialism—is actually one of the most important factors at 
the basis of Byzantine culture, and the love of bright colours, 
rich materials, elaborate costumes, and sumptuous interior 
decoration is a facet of Byzantine civilization which is in no way 
to be attributed to Rome, but entirely to Persian influence. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that certain other elements of 
Byzantine thought at a rather later date which also emanated 
from the East are not truly Persian* hut belong rather to the 
Semitic world. Such were the hatred of figural art which domi¬ 
nated a section of Byzantine thought during the eighth and 
ninth centuries and indeed resulted in the proscription of the 
images during the Iconoclast period (717-843), and the general 
tendency towards an expression of the infinite m art, which 
was particularly to the fore in painting and mosaic work in 
the Second Golden Age. The curiously awesome figure of 
Christ the Almighty which, from the dome, dominates the 
church of Daphni near Athens may be cited as an example 
of this trend; its significance is esoteric rather than representa¬ 
tional, and the whole spirit of the work savours of Semitic 
mysticism. 

The most important way in which the Eastern influences were 
exercised, however, shows a combination of the two manners so 
far outlined. Both the object or motive of decoration and the 
underlying spirit behind it penetrated to the Byzantine world, 
and were assimilated there, so that a work was produced in the 
Byzantine world which was Persian both in appearance and feel¬ 
ing, But, thinks to the influence of what may be termed the 
racial aesthetic, it also became Byzantine. Such an object might 
appropriately be termed Pemanking, as opposed to Hcllenizing, 
Byzantine. This full assimilation of Persian models and styles 
was far from infrequent from the eighth century onwards and 
a series of instances may be cited in practically all the arts. 

At this period the problem of tracing the Persian influence is 
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however, more complicated than it was in Sassanian times, for 
it is doe always easy to distinguish those elements that arc purely 
Persian from those that are, more broadly speaking, Islamic; by 
the ninth century Persian and Arab idea? had blended so subtly 
under the influence of Islam that it is often hard to tell whether 
a particular work of art or a particular idea is to be attributed 
to a particular pari of the Islamic world, or whether k is to be 
regarded as a part of the general culture complex. The use of 
the Kuflc script as an artistic motive affords a case in point. 
The actual script was first used by Arabs and took its name from 
the Arab town of Kufa in Iraq, but it was developed as an 
omamenial motive not only for the adornment ot books, but 
also for that of pots, racial vessels, textiles, or buildings, in the 
main by Persian craftsmen. There is, indeed, hardly a work ot 
an of the ninth century, from whatever part of Persia it may 
come, that does not bear a Kufic inscription on it. On the whole 
it may, perhaps, more justly be counted as a Persian contribu¬ 
tion to die art repertory' than as an Arab one. 

The Kufic script, used as an ornamental motive, soon found 
its way to the Byzantine world and was used on textiles, pottery 
vessels, stone sculpture, and buildings alike. Its vogue was 
especially characteristic of Athens in the tenth century, and 
though it continued in use there tall the fourteenth, it was less 
usual after about 105.0 than before, and later examples of Kufic 
are mainly confined to the adornment of brickwork la^ades; 
that of the eleventh-century church of the monastery of Hosios 
Lukas in Phocis, not far from Delphi;, may be cited. It is prob¬ 
able that the motive came to the Byzantine world by way of 
textiles of Persian manufacture, which were used as models for 
the looms of Athens^ Thebes, and elsewhere. 1 Similarly' the 
design and style of the mosaics which decorate the Sala Norm ana 
in the palace at Palermo in Sicily are Persian rather than Arab, 

< E. Wuguut, 4 Die h dladiiche Schulc in def mhie]-byiantifli«h«l Sdd en- 
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though it was in this case thanks to the Arabs and not to Persian 
influence that the scheme was adopted in the Byzantine world. 

Another art in the development of which in the Byzantine 
area Persian influence played a dominant part was that of 
pottery, though here again it is not always easy to dissociate 
the Arab from the Persian contribution. One or two groups of 
Byzantine pottery do, however, show distinctly Persian, rather 
than Arab, affinities. Most important is the group usually known 
as polychrome ware; examples have been found at Preslav and 
Pattcina in Bulgaria, at Kiev and other Byzantine sites in Russia 
and at Constantinople itself; they date from the ninth, tenth’ 
and eleventh centuries. Many show Persian inspiration in the 
motives that decorate the vessels as well as in the style and 
colouring and to some extent also in the actual technique. At a 
rather later date a large group of painted wares in the Bp. an tine 
world, where brown, green, blue, yellow, and pale red glazes 
are used over a red body, is again related to a well-known type 
of Persian pottery, examples of which appear at an earlier date 
in the Persian world than in the Byzantine. Most important, 
however, ate the sgraffito wares, some groups of which are iJ 
the Byzantine world so dose to Persian prototypes in appearance 
that it is tempting to suggest that not only were designs, shapes 
and techniques copied, but also that actual potters in a few 
instances found their way from Persia to the West. 1 

Though less uniformly Persian in style than the pottery, 
examples of metal work, enamelling, and ivory carving from 
Constantinople and elsewhere in the Byzantine world may be 
cited that show undoubted Persian influence. There is a large 
group of ivory plaques bearing stylized motives which dearly 
emanate from the Persian repertory. The dancing girls that 
adorn plaques from the crown of Constantine Monomachos 
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(1042-55) at Budapest recall figures from illuminations, of the 
Islamic period in Persia. A group of silver vessels of die ninth or 
tenth century from Bulgaria may also be noted; the vessels arc 
related on the one hind to Byzantine specimens and on the 
other to Persian. 1 On a larger scale the important group of 
sculptured marble slabs, examples of which are to be found all 
over the Byzantine world from Athens to Constantinople and 
from western Asia Minor to Venice, may be mentioned. These 
slabs show beast motives that are unquestionably of Persian 
origin; they were, like the Kufic script, probably inspired by 
textiles. One such slab bears a less usual but particularly fascinat¬ 
ing motive, namely, the ascent of Kat-Ki'ts to heaven in his 
chariot ; it is built into the walls of St + Mark's at Venice. 

Throughout the period from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century influences were once more not entirely one-sided. 
Individual works of art in the Eastern world can be cited that 
show undoubted Byzantine inspiration, and the records speak 
of the arrival in Iraq of Byzantine embassies and craftsmen; they 
doubtless also went to Persia. With regard to the former, a 
copper basin, now at Innsbruck, with decoration in enamel, 
which bears the name of an Ortokid prince of Amida may be 
mentioned; at the centre of its interior is a medallion showing 
a seated figure, obviously copied from a Byzantine coin. Such 
objects are, however, few and far between in comparison with the 
number of Byzantine works of art which show Eastern influence. 

Outside the sphere of art Byzantine elements ate more 
freqoent* The early Afebasid army wa^ thus organized on the 
Byzantine model, even to the extent of the inclusion of a 
company of naphtha throwers in a special fireproof uniform ; a 
famous mill at Baghdad was built, according to kVqubl, by a 
Byzantine craftsman; 1 there were doubtless similar contacts 

1 G, Migran, 'Orfevmrie d'argent d* iljlc cd-emat liiw f fe en Bulgaria, 
ici {1912)* (41. 
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with Persia, Trade between East and West was, again, extensive, 
and there are frequent references to it in the literature. Eastern 
goods continued to reach the Byzantine world in large quanti¬ 
ties, even when Latin traders played a more important role as 
intermediaries than did the Byzantines themselves, and Byzan¬ 
tium in its turn exported to the East. Byzantine goods are thus 
referred to in the time of the caliph Mansur, and again in 860 
IbnTulun is recorded to have rescued from plunderers a convoy 
of worts of art which was on its way from Constantinople to 
Samarra. There must have been similar convoys to Persia* 

§ iii. Conclusion 

From the point of view of art history the Persian legacy to 
the Byzantine world is of outstanding importance. It might, 
indeed, almost be questioned whether Byzantine architecture 
would ever have developed in the way it did had Persian influ¬ 
ence not been exercised in early days. Byzantine textiles and, 
rather later, Byzantine ceramics, were often for long periods at 
a time almost as Persian in appearance as they were Byzantine. 
Byzantine stone sculpture was considerably affected. Byzantine 
ivories at times show Persian influence, as does Byzantine metal¬ 
work. Even in painting snd mosaic can Eastern stylistic affinities 
at times be traced. Cultural history shows similar relationships, 
and as we become more closely acquainted with the conditions 
of society in Persia and Byzantium, we no doubt come to realize 
more and more clearly the great extent of Persia’s role in this 
respect* And, as the story of Near Eastern commerce comes 10 
be more fully examined, there is every reason to believe that it 
will be found that the contacts between Persia and Byzantium 
in this sphere were not only of tremendous extent but were 
also more or less continuous. The old-fashioned type of history 
which paid attention only to wars and similar spectacular events 
thus presents a very imperfect picture, for the wars exercised 
no more than a temporary or limited effect on cultural contacts. 
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Interchanges in trade* art, and thought continued in spite of 
them, and it is only by means of a careful eiaminaiion of these 
more permanent aspects of the life of the past that we can 
obtain a truly accurate picture of the situation as a whole. The 
talc of events, the story that a few generations ago was regarded 
as the be all and end all of history, is thus bur a pan of the 
whole, which, considered alone, it often more confusing than it 
is enlightening. In no instance is this truer than with regard to 
the relationships between Persia and Byzantium. 

D. Talbot Rice 


CHAPTER 3 

PERSIA AND THE ARABS 


An exact assessment of what the Arab world owes to Persia 
would demand an analysis of the civilizations of both, with 
digressions that might lead into the fathomless deeps of anthro¬ 
pology. Nevertheless there are certain elements in the one 
which may be said, with an approach to historical truth, to have 
been derived from the other. In general they are superficial 
features, capable of statement as concrete facta. Of the impon¬ 
derables which the two have interchanged only a little need or 
can be said here, for there is already a considerable literature on 
the subject. 

The speed of the Muslim Arab subjugation of Persia has often 
been the object of comment, yet the matter is not as simple as 
appears in the bald assertion that the Arabs overran and 
absorbed the empire of the Sassanian Shahs. Persia did not then, 
or at any time, lose the identity which she had possessed almost 
from the beginnings of recorded history. The features making 
for her endurance were, of course, largelv physical and geo¬ 
graphical, but they consisted also in certain resilient and indes¬ 
tructible elements in the character of her people and their 
collective institutions. They remained identifiable even in the 
systems imposed by the Arabs, the conquerors who in historical 
times had left the greatest impress on the country* 

As in the Moorish .conquest of Spain, the flood of invasion 
did not cover the whole of Persia in one tide, but the rapidity 
and ease with which it submerged the mam provinces may be 
attributed to the fact that the Arabs were not altogether 
unfamiliar to the Persians and that both peoples shared ancient 
religious and spiritual concepts. This becomes more obvious if 
comparison is made with the difficulties the Arabs encountered 
in their conflict with the Byzantine Empire, Especially in Iraq 
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the ancient Babylonia, which* though a province of the Sas&a- 
Qian Empire* was occupied by ‘Nabataeans*, a people speaking 
a Semitic tongue,, there had for long been fairly in lima ie con¬ 
tacts between Arabs and Persians. It was the kind of common 
ground lacking for Arab and Greek* 

At the time of their Islam-inspired migration from their 
desert peninsula the Arabs were at a primitive level of military 
development, except for their skill in storming fortifications* 
owed possibly to the adoption of siege-engines from the Greeks. 
In the arts of peace too they had scarcely advanced beyond ihe 
stage of providing themselves vviih the prime necessities of life* 
The great mass of desert-dwellers indeed required no more 
than they could gei from their camels, the only beasts able to 
thrive In the Arabian wilderness. Agriculture they held to be 
an occupation beneath the dignity of men and those who 
engaged in it mere clod-hoppers \ from which It was only a step 
to the disregard of land itself as something outside the range of 
notice. In general they had little concern with the complexities 
and refinements of a settled existence. 

Yet once the Arabs had burst into the open world beyond 
their peninsula „ their leaders were faced with the necessity of 
administering their newly acquired possessions and hence of 
taking an interest in the unfamiliar art of government. The 
Fakbn f an early-fourtecnth-eeniury manual of politics and his¬ 
tory* relates how the caliph ‘Umar, when at his wits 1 end to 
know how to distribute the spoils of war which were pouring 
in, sought the advice of a Persian who had once been employed 
In a government office. His suggestion was that a d\vdn 7 a register 
or bureau* should be instituted for controlling income and 
expenditure s and this became the germ out of which grew the 
governmental machine that served the caliphate for some hun¬ 
dreds of years. The story contains a grain of truth, for perhaps 
the most important acquisition made by the Arabs was Madi*in 
(Seleucia-Ctesiphon) on the Tigris* the capital of the Sassanian 
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Empire and the centre of its administration and* at the same 
time* a city rivalling Constantinople for wealth and its civilized 
amenities. From it Kufa and Basra* Iraqi cities which had deve¬ 
loped out of Arab military settlements* recruited the officials 
able to carry on the administration of the new territories in the 
early stages of their occupation* and incidentally to teach the 
tribesmen something of the business of government. 

Amongst the leaders in the Arab world the Sassaman kings 
had long possessed a fabulous reputation for statesmanship. The 
ninth-century essayist jahiz of Basra gives expression to it when* 
in the course of an essay dealing with the qualities of the Turks* 
he indulges in a characteristic digression to air his views on 
sundry other peoples, ‘Amongst the races and generations of 
mankind 9 * he says, 4 1 have found that some excelled in the 
practical arts* some in rhetoric, some in the creation of empires 
and some in military skill/ He goes on to say that his researches 
convinced him that the Greeks had a genius for philosophy and 
mechanical devices, that the Chinese were the most skilled 
artists as craftsmen without being greatly interested in the 
metaphysical causes of phenomena* and that the Turks were 
doughty warriors. As for the desert Arabs* they had never been 
merchants* tradesmen, or physicians nor had they any aptitude 
for mathematics or agriculture. On the other hand, when they 
gave their minds to poetry and oratory* to horses* weapons, and 
implements of war or to the recording of traditions and annals* 
they were unexcelled. *Of course'* he adds* a regard for fact 
compelling him to quality his generalizations, 'not every Turk 
is a warrior nor every’Arab a poet/ Lastly, coming to the Per¬ 
sians, he awards the palm for statesmanship to the Sassanian 
Shahs. 

JMm? was merely corroborating the opinion of the caliphs. 
The Omayyad Hishlm ibn - Abd al-Mitfk (d. 745) had amongst 
his books an Arabic translation, made in his lifetime, of a Persian 
history of the Sassanians* illustrated with their portraits in ‘rare 1 
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colours and containing chapters on their political methods* the 
Persian science*, and the chief monuments of the national archi¬ 
tecture. Presumably the Persian system of government was the 
subject of his study; it was without a doubt closely followed by 
the Abbasid caliphs* for to Arabs it presented features that were 
strange and possibly unacceptable. One was that of an absolute, 
hereditary monarchy and another that of a government which 
was* in theory at any rate* strictly centralized. The Arabs* even 
in such cities as Mecca and Medina, grouped themselves in 
jealously independent tribes, each of which elected its own 
chief. Tribes might be divided and subdivided* but in none 
except the smallest unit was the headship ever hereditary, 
though it remained by tradition within certain designated fami¬ 
lies, Early in the history of Islam* in fact, sovereignty was 
declared to be outside the category of hereditable human 
possessions. 

When the time came for the caliph TJmar to organize the 
Muslim state, he provided for a sovereign ruler but retained the 
principle of ejection* though only members of the Prophet's 
tribe of the Quraish were eligible- Within the state the Arab 
conquerors were to hold a privileged position corresponding to 
that held in the Sassanian state by the nobly-born Iranian 
families. Timor himself and his three Immediate successors in 
the caliphate were, in fact, elected to office, but MuTwiya* who 
followe d 1 hem as first of the Gmayyad caliphs, was a ble to create 
a family dynasty in winch power descended from father to sop* 
with an occasional defies ion ro brother or cousin. 

Apart from the sovereignty, TJmaris administration bears the 
impress of the Persian system. Over the various newly acquired 
territories he placed his own agents, granting them certain 
restricted powers but keeping the final control in his own hands. 
The great landlords, who had acknowledged the later Sassanbrcs 
only to the extent of submitting to taxation, were swept away, 
but the dihqanj, the more substantial peasantry whom the 
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Sassanians had employed as miner revenue officials, were kept 
where they were to be the new government 5 * assessment- 
officers and tax-gatherers. Substantially they were regarded 
much as the Arab notables in the various districts of Iraq were 
by the British forces who invaded that Turkish province in 
1914. As being conversant with revenue conditions in their own 
district they were assigned certain functions in connexion with 
them. It was the dihqaru who kept the taxation registers and 
could say from experience what the various revenue producer* 
were liable 10 pay. For half a century at least after the conquest 
of Persia the Arabs had nothing more than the old tax-lists to 
go upon; in Khurasan and other ksi accessible Iranian provinces 
the official ledgers were kept in Persian for half a century longer 
still, right up to the time, in fact, of Abft Muslim, who was so 
largely instrumental in hoist bg the Abbasids into the saddle. 

As relics of that period a number of Persian fiscal and allied 
financial terms remained in Arabic as part of the vocabulary of 
the revenue divan, itself a w ord reputed to be of Persian extrac¬ 
tion. For centuries Iranians continued to bear a reputation for 
skill in money matters and provided even European tongues 
with banking terminology, an instance commonly given being 
the word ‘cheque". 

More than one of the Omayyad caliphs (who prided them¬ 
selves on their Arabism) was called upon to defend the employ¬ 
ment of these 'foreign 5 instrument*, trebly unpopular by reason 
of their nationality r their office, and their over-efficiency, for 
they were accused of exacting the uttermost farthing—‘remem¬ 
bering even the husks of the rice 5 . One Gmayyad governor of 
Basra, compelled to leave the city in hasie when its inhabitants 
broke out in revolt, justified his retention of the dibqans on the 
grounds that there was a falling off in the revenue when Arabs 
were employed and that the Persians had a keener eye for what 
was taxable, were more trustworthy and less extortionate. 

The Persian revenue system, as it costed under the first 
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Chosroes, Anusharvin the Just, was a simple one. All cultivators 
of the soil paid a percentage of their crops in kind or cash and 
all full-grown males paid a poll-tax, from which were exempted 
members of the recognized noble families, great landlords, 
knights, 'scribes*, and the king's servants. By and large this was 
the system perpetuated by TJmar, with the difference that 
under his regime the privileged class consisted of the Arabs. 

Where the revenue contribution was in cash, payment was 
made in dirhams, silver coins that under the Sassanians had 
borne on the obverse the image of the king and on the reverse 
the picture of a Zoroastrian fire-altar with a ministering priest 
on cither side. In spite of Islamic disapproval of such imagery, 
these coins were adopted by the Arab invaders, who employed 
native Persian craftsmen to make what they could. As the old 
coins became scarcer, Qmayyad and Abbasid governors in the 
eastern provinces had fresh ones struck, of identical type but 
with the addition of either Pahlavi or Arabic inscriptions, or 
both. The same type, with altar and priests conventionalized as 
three parallel lines, was perpetuated in the coinage of the Mus¬ 
lim states of North Africa and even in Moorish Spain, while the 
weight of the purely Muhammadan silver dirham coined by the 
reforming Qmayyad r Abd al Malik for use throughout the cali¬ 
phate was that of its Persian forerunner. This silver dirham 
continued to be the standard of currency in the eastern pro¬ 
vinces until well on in the 4/icth century and for almost as long 
in Iraq too. 

Land-tax {kharaj) was from its nature payable when the 
wheat and barley were gathered in. Anciently, harvest celebra¬ 
tions had coincided with the first day (A a u -riiz 1 ‘New Day 1 ) of 
the Iranian solar year, which then began at the midsummer 
solstice, 21 June. When, during the Achaemenid period, the 
date of A r au-T#z w T a$ advanced to the Spring equinox, tl March, 
both dates were celebrated in the empire, the newer one being 
retained in Persia and the original one in Egypt and some of the 
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western provinces as a holiday, but aka as the date for payment 
of kkardj. Historians at various times record not only the 
Sassauian practice, which persisted into Muslim times, of ex¬ 
changing gifts at Nau-Tuz* but also the rough horse-play which 
then took place in the city streets of Iraq and Egypt. During 
these summer saturnalia no respectably dressed person could 
venture into the streets without risking his dignity. By the 
Copts Nay-rvz is still retained as New Year's Day, which, owing 
to vagaries of the almanac, now falls on to or ri September, 

Under the Gmayyads, the Arab aristocracy had replaced the 
Persian in the social scheme of the caliphate, but a change 
occurred when that dynasty in its turn was replaced by the 
Abbasids- By their transfer of the capital of the caliphate from 
Damascus in Syria to Baghdad in Iraq they proclaimed their 
intention of being princes of all the faithful, and not of the 
Arab Muslims alone, and of treating non-Arabs with the con¬ 
sideration which had until then been the prerogative of Arabs 
alone. That this in practice meant a special measure of privilege 
for Persians is understandable from the fact that the new caliphs 
themselves had Persian blood in their veins. In defining Persia 
they drew its boundaries generously, including within them 
Turkish-speaking tribes from beyond the Oxus as well as men of 
Arab stock who had settled In Kirurasan during and after the 
Muslim invasion. In this they were adhering to the popular 
view, defined in the eleventh century by the constitutional 
lawyer M award!, that whereas the bond between Arabs was 
intimate blood-fcmship t amongst non-Arabs it was geographical 
propinquity or racial interest. 

Naturally enough in view of their origins the Abbasids 
regarded their empire as a continuation of the Sassanian and 
their own place in it as exactly corresponding to that of their 
predecessors. The chief difference was to be that Islam was to 
replace Zoroastrianism as the state religion, of which they were 
to be the heads precisely as the Iranian lungs had been. In con- 
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trast with the Qmayyads, whom the annalists of the Abbasid 
period depict as irreligious, worldly materialists, the Baghdad 
caliph was proclaimed a zealous ‘Protector of the Faithful® and 
the guardian of orthodoxy. No Abbasid allowed it to be for¬ 
gotten that he was a kins man of the Prophet, whose mantle 
had been transmitted to him. The law-s o£ Islam were moulded 
to the requirements of the stale, and the association of faith and 
secular sovereignty was placed upon the pedes cal which it had 
occupied in Sassanian Iran and is so constantly praised by 
Firdausi in his $h£h-nama> 

An abiding instance of this close linking of religious with 
secular functions lies in the conception of the fif/i, primarily a 
man learned in the Quriln and the Traditions, but one w p hose 
function was to preside over the courts of law even where they 
were concerned with civil causes. The parallel with the priest, 
who dispensed justice under Zoroastrianism, is a fairly clear one. 

There were amongst the Sassanians those who on their coins 
had designated themselves as highf {'godlike*). The claim to 
divine honours was also made by, or acceded to, some of the 
Abbasids, who attempted to create about themselves *that 
reverential awe’, in. Gibbon’s words, £ which distance only, and 
mystery, can preserve towards an imaginary pow r er*. Like the 
Sassanians they achieved it by secluding themselves from the 
common gaze, employing as well as curtains and other para¬ 
phernalia numerous guards and chamberlains to impede that 
access to their chiefs which Arabs claimed as a right. The most 
terrifying of these adjuncts of sovereignty was the personal 
bodyguard, which always included one or more individuals 
whose task was immediately and without question to carry out 
the monarches commands, however grim. No one who has read 
the Arabian Nights can forget the sinister figure of Masrflr, the 
slave without whonTHaroun al-Raschid 1 never appeared in pub¬ 
lic. He was, it may here be remarked, 3 Turkoman of Farghzna 
and not, as is often said, a negro. 
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The executioner was the symbol of the absolute power winch 
the Iranian Shahanshah wielded over the Uvea of his subjects 
and which the Abbasids in their turn arrogated to themselves* 
It was a pretension which was recognized in public,, at any rate, 
and in the vicinity of the court, but that other views were held 
privately is a point which emerges from a conversation reported 
by the annalist Tabari. The caliph Mansur had sent one of his 
freed men, whom he specially retained for such tasks, to assassinate 
a man called Fudail, groundlessly accused by him of having 
behaved improperly towards the young prince JaTar. Hearing 
of the murder, and unaware of his father** part in it, Ja'far 
remarked to a companion, 'What will the Commander of the 
Faithful say to the slaying of an Innocent Muslim V 'The reply 
was: 'He is the Commander of the Faithful. He does what he 
pleases and knows best what he is about-* "You miserable oaf/ 
JaTar retorted (the Arabic Is stronger), "I speak to you in confi¬ 
dence and you give me a public [i.e. a formal and official] 
answer.* Of Mans&r certainly it is true that he was very con¬ 
scious of his tights and dignities. Admonishing his son and 
successor, MahdJ, he said; 'Shed no blood unlawfully- It is a 
sin in God’s sight. But defend your sovereignty and destroy 
anyone who disregards ii or dares to withdraw himself from It/ 
For the administration of the secular affairs of the caliphate 
MansQr is reported to have said that he required four men of 
integrity: a qadi at whom no one could point the finger of 
blame, a police-officer who would enforce the claims of the 
weak against the stropg, a tax-gatherer who would press his 
claims without extortion, and an ‘intelligence* officer who 
would submit honest reports on the other three. These officials, 
leaving aside their qualifications, corresponded to some who 
formed part of the civil service of the Persian kings. Of the 
first three something has already been said above. With regard 
to the fourth, the ‘'Intelligence 1 or 'postal 1 (jkartd) service was 
taken over from the sta te postal organizations of Byzantium and 
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Iran, which provided relays of fast messengers bringing to the 
capital reports of happenings In the provinces and returning 
with orders or an occasional visitor of importance. The termino¬ 
logy of the baud system, with some linguistic modifications, 
enriched the Arabic vocabulary with the Persian words for 
*conrier , J Toot-messenger*, ‘guide?, ‘post-horse 1 *‘way-bill 1 * and 
the like;. Early in the Abbasid period* too* a whole scries of route- 
books was written in .Arabic to guide officials of the service; they 
are of Interest now as providing information about geographical 
and economic conditions m the districts bordering the various 
roads and In the settlements through which they passed. 

A state official not mentioned above* although he was the 
caliph 1 * right-hand man in the direction of the central govern¬ 
ment* was the vizier, It is a matter of debate whether he was 
identical in function with the official of the Sassanian govern¬ 
ment whom the Persian literature of the Muhammadan period 
calls vizier. That literature makes constant reference to the 
great Buzurgmihr* vizier to AnOsharvan the Just, and a charac¬ 
ter so admirable that he may without hazard be regarded as it 
personification of the virtues rather than a creature of flesh and 
blood. Whether he is fictitious or not* it is a fact that the aura 
of godhead with which ihe Persian kings surrounded themselves 
created the need for an intermediary between themselves and 
the outer world. In earlier times he was the va%Airg~fT&madkdr J 
the "great executive* carrying out the king*s command* a versa¬ 
tile official able to direct any of the departments of state whether 
civil or military'. Under the later Sassanjans he appears to have 
been replaced by a dabtrpai or ‘chief scribe\ 

It was a ‘scribe 1 also* parallel In function with the Chancellor 
of medieval European courts, who executed the policy of tilt 
Omayyads in their civil administration. The Abbasids replaced 
him by the vizier (Arabic wazif) t who&e name* almost certainly 
Persian in origin, appears with the meaning of Assistant 1 in 
a Quriinic passage in which Moses asks for Aaron as his wazlr t 
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in fact Polonius 1 ‘assistant for a state". Similarly the young 
Harun t not yet caliph and ‘al-Rashid 1 , is given Yahyl ibn 
Khalid al-Barmakl (the Barmecide) as his kdtib (‘secretary’) and 
vizier. In this post Yahyl appears to have had only civil func¬ 
tions, although he was one of the warriors 10 whose efforts the 
Abbasids owed their throne. 

The Barmaki dynasty of viziers founded by Yahyi had origi¬ 
nated in Baikh (Bactria), where they were hereditary high 
priests of the Buddhist 1 temple of Nau Bailor. But though they 
were not Zoroastriam their sympathies and traditions were 
Iranian, to judge from their attitude towards their fellow 
countrymen and their care in celebrating the national fescivak 
To chcrn is credited the invention or development of a number 
of divans f or government departments, which controlled the 
central administration at Baghdad for a hundred and fifty years 
after their own fall from power. Their organization only dis¬ 
appeared, indeed, when the power of the caliphs had reached 
vanishing-point and the Commander of the Faithful was the 
mouthpiece of the Buyid robber barons, who, coming from the 
region of the Caspian Sea, traced their ancestry bach to Adam 
in a direct line through the andent tings of Persia, 

The Abbasid caliphate had by that time reached ihe nadir of 
iu fortunes, but for long before it had been in the grip of the 
Turkoman guards whom successive Commanders of the Faithful 
had paid—one can hardly say employed—for protection. These 
Turkomans were slaves whom the caliph Mu'tasim had in the 
first instance bought in Persia to be his bodyguard. Very soon 
his successors had to sufunit to blackmail from their guardians 
whose kinsmen were constantly being freshly recruited and had 
come to form an important constituent of the standing army 
now being maintained by the state* The rough tribesmen on 
their way down from their homeland in central Asia had spent 

1 It is net improbable that the BnddMic roiaij came to the Antn by way 
of Penis sod 1*rai received Europe from them. 
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some time in Iranian territory and had been sufficiently in¬ 
fluenced by Persian military tradition to acquire its methods and 
its terminology. They now wore the short Persian tunic (qabo) t 
had the Persian mace amongst their weapons, and carried their 
arrows in a Persian quiver (of which the name, tarkajh^ may have 
supplied the French carqmis). Officers and men drew jimakiydt 
(‘dothing-allowancc’: Persian jdma y i dothing 1 ), which came to 
them from the Ditvan al-Shdkinya (“office of the slaves': Persian 
t&dtir, ‘slave 1 ) set np at Baghdad to deal wish their organization. 

The maimenanee of standing slave-armies was continued by 
the Fatimid and other princes who broke away from the Abba- 
rid caliphate, and from amongst them from time tq time vigo¬ 
rous individuals arose to become masters of the states they had 
served. An outstanding personage of this type, one w r ho affected 
the course of Muslim history, was Ahmad ibn Tulfln, who, 
having been sent to be the Abbas id governor of Egypt, made 
himself independent ruler of that country and Syria and founded 
the Tulilnid dynasty. 

In its most elaborate and complete form the slave state was 
to be seen in the Mamluk Sultanate of Egypt and Syria, where 
the rulers,, themselves born as slaves, kept a firm control over 
their subjects by means of large bodies of slaves trained as 
fighters and a disciplined civil sendee. It was a system which 
contained many features originally Persian, notably the baffd t 
and many of the officers of state bore Persian titles. At home in 
their capital the Mamluks followed the Persian tradition—trans¬ 
mitted through the Fatimids and Abbarids—of maintaining a 
great display of luxury and ceremonious etiquette. Adoration of 
royalty was insisted upon so that, when the Sultan appeared, 
all present bowed down in the attitude usual otherwise only 
in worship. 

The royal household was elaborately organized in depart¬ 
ments which, like the officers who had charge of them, bore 
Persian titles, presumably derived by the Fatimids from those 
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^vhich had at one time been customary at the Iranian court. 
Many of the officials, more especially those in personal atten¬ 
dance on the Sultan, bore symbols of their functions. The 
Datiadar (‘scribe*) carried a pcn-boK, the Squire a bow, the 
Master of the Robes a Tiold-alP, the Marshal a horse-shoe, the 
Taster a round disk representing a table, and the Polo-Master 
a polo-stick. Such concrete objects were in course of time 
replaced by conventionalized representations or blazons, which, 
imported into Europe by returning crusaders, formed the begin¬ 
nings of modem heraldry. Of more immediate interest here is 
the fact that the symbols and the Mamluk officials who bore 
them were called by Persian names and that the Arabic rank 
(‘blazon 1 ), which is derived from the Persian rang {^colour 1 ), 
may possibly he the ancestor of our own ‘rank* and of regimental 
and other ‘colours*. 

There is mention of especially elaborate ceremonial when, 
those Sultans who were addicted to the Persian game of polo 
went to play, Qaiban, for example, the Sultan whose troops 
stemmed the flood of Mongol invasion and prevented its reach¬ 
ing Egypt, had the custom of playing three games every Satur¬ 
day in the season after the Nile floods. He would set out at 
dawn from the royal stables and followed by a cavalcade in 
festive dress would pass through cheering crowds to the ground 
constructed by one of Saladin*s successors in the neighbourhood 
of the present-day Bab al-Luq at Cabo. He was not, however, 
at such times accompanied by the royal sunshade—the chair 7 
which was reserved for pore solemn occasions. 

So far we have been dealing with princes and other important 
dignitaries, at whose level international contacts had always 
been possible, whether in peace or war. Long before the Muham¬ 
madan conquests Arabs and Persians of all grades of society had 
in some measure become acquainted, if only through each other's 
merchandise. From time immemorial traders had brought the 
products of countries near and far to Arabia, which anciently 
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bad busy international markers* or to contiguous ports such as 
Basra on the Persian Gulf. In return, caravans went annually 
from central Arabia to Iran and ocher countries bearing 
resins for incense, those ^perfumes of Arabia * 1 which would not 
sweeten the hand of Lady Macbeth, linen stuffs* and other 
luxuries. Abii Sufyan, a fellow tribesman of Muhammad’s who 
bitterly opposed his early claims to propheihood and public 
recognition, made a fortune for himself and the chiefs of the 
Quraish tribe by supplying capital for trading ventures into 
Persia* 

Two centuries or more before the emergence of the Prophet 
there had been 2 well-known market at Hira f the capital of an 
Arab kingdom established by the Lakhml dynasty along the 
Euphrates, not far from the ancient Babylon. There the Arab 
kings, for long the vassals of the Sassanlan Shahanshahs, repro¬ 
duced the life of the Persian courts and gave traders, pilgrims, 
poets, and other travellers ideas which they carried back with 
them to the cities of the Arabian peninsula and elsewhere. They 
also took back with them articles of Persian mate which took 
their fancy and the native names of which arc to be found 
embedded in even the earliest Arabic literature. 

With the coming of Islam contacts became more numerous 
and intimate. By far the greatest number of the peninsula’s 
inhabitants were nomads, loosely organized in tribes whose 
members had enjoyed a good measure of liberty both as regards 
their duties to the commonwealth and to the deities they chose 
to worship. Their physical requirements were little more than 
those indispensable to existence and their chief excitement lay 
m the prosecution of inherited feuds. When, possessed and 
revitalized by Islam, they burst through the weakened barriers 
surrounding the empires of Persia and Byzantium, they found 
themselves amongst peoples long accustomed to the forms of 
settled existence, with refinements* conventions, and amenities 
which struck them as in many ways desirable. 
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Like other ‘empire-builders* the advancing Arabs were recep¬ 
tive of the ideas of their new subjects, whose material equip¬ 
ment and ways of life many of them were eager to adopt. The 
members of the shaikhly families in particular, with their 
opportunities for penetrating into the households of wealthy 
Persians, were quick to seize upon the luxuries they found. 
Within a comparatively few years of the invasion young men 
attached to the court of the Omayyad caliph were discarding 
their homespun in favour of expensive clothes of brocaded silk 
cut in the Persian style, eating Persian culinary delicacies, and 
displaying Persian manners at tables that were themselves an 
importation from Persia, 

Those of the original invading forces who penetrated as far 
east as Khurasan settled down amongst the local inhabitants 
and, quickly imitating them, adopted trousers instead of skirted 
garments, took to drinking wine, and celebrated the Persian 
holidays. This did not prevent their continuing their associa¬ 
tions with the camp-cities of Iraq from which they had sprung, 
so that it became a common occurrence to hear Persian spoken 
in the bazaars of Kufa and Basra. By the time of the early 
battles of the Abbasids the Khurasani Arab troops spoke as 
much Persian as Arabic. 

With the foundation of Baghdad the caliph Mansur intended 
to bring the east and west of bis empire closer together. He was 
determined, moreover, to endow Jib capital with the amenities 
of a great city, and all hough we cannot tell to what extent the 
humbler citizens enjoyed them, we have evidence that even 
fairly unimportant government officials regarded the new im¬ 
portations as necessities. Tabari thinks it worthy of comment 
that a provincial civil servant peremptorily summoned by the 
caliph and brought by the band, he. post-haste, had in his 
luggage a Persian prayer-rug, a mattress and cushions, water-pot 
and basiiij and, last refinement of all, a copper lye-holder betray^ 
ing its Persian origin by its name. Mansur would probably not 
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have approved such luxury in a subordinate had it been brought 
to his noticcn He had a reputation for niggardliness and once 
had a secretary thrashed in his presence for wearing trousers 
made of a material which he regarded as loo expensive He 
extended his economics to his own person and adhered strictly 
to the sumptuary laws of Islam, of which he was the head. 
When the famous Christian physician Bukht-Yishtt', on a visit 
to the palace from the college at Jundi-Shapur in south-west 
Persia, asked for wine with his dinner, he was told that it was 
not served at the caliphs table. Whereupon he drank Tigris 
water, tactfully declaring afterwards that he preferred it. 

On the temporal side Manstir followed the Sassaniaa tradi¬ 
tion. He insisted that members of hb household and his court 
should never appear in public without being dressed in the 
most costly embroidered silks and scented with the finest per¬ 
fumes. HJs new buildings were of Persian design, and it is evi¬ 
dent from the architectural terms employed in Arabic that it 
was by Persian builders that such features were introduced as 
arches and domes, porticoes and balustrades, windows, ventila¬ 
tors, and water-spouts. To the outside amenities of large houses 
they added, after the fashion of their own country, gardens, 
kiosks (garden-pavilions), and fountains Inside the houses, such 
furnishings as tables, chairs, mattresses, cushions, and mosquito- 
curtains, as well as the materials for hangings and floor-cove rings, 
were further importations from Iran, The kitchen, too, was not 
neglected. Ovens, frying-pans, trays and bowls, mortars and 
pestles were brought in, to say nothing of the recipes for savoury 
dishes winch had been the secrets of Persian housewives and 
now found their way into Arabic cookery boob. 

Wares of this kind, finding their way on to the markets, 
created a popular demand and stimulated local craftsmen to 
emulative production* In that way the spinning, weaving, dye¬ 
ing, and metal-working trades, as well a* the decorative arts, 
with all the chemistry' and metallurgy they demanded, received 
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immediate encouragement, Fenian designs became common in 
the products of Arab looms and workshops. Many of the raw 
materials required were no doubt produced locally, but soft- 
iron and sted, with certain hinds of bronzy were brought from 
Iran, So also were the beautiful lapis lazuli and turquoise which 
gave their rich colour to the enamels and glazed ware of the 
Middle East. One such import worth further mention is amber. 
Its Persian name, kdhnihi (*straw-ati racier’), became embedded 
in modem Egyptian Arabic, in which both electricity and the 
electric tram are designated by it. 

Local drugs and medicines also received large additions from 
Persia, for though in the Arabic medical text-boob many of the 
anatomical terms arc of Greek or Latin origin, in the phar¬ 
macology the names most common are Persian, This is not 
altogether surprising when taken with the fact that for over 
four centuries one of the most important schools of medicine 
in the Middle East existed at Jundi-SKapur in Khuzbtan, the 
province whose capital is Ahwaz. The family of Bukht-Yishil'p 
the Christian physician already mentioned, was settled here and 
for six generations continued to uphold the school's reputation. 
The tradition of Persian medicine did not end with them, for 
amongst the Persians who contributed to the fame of *Arab’ 
science in medieval Europe were Rhazes (i.e. the ‘Man of 
Ray 1 ), Haly Abbas ( f All ibn 'Abbas, 4 The Magian 1 ), and Avicenna 
of Hamadan* 

Perhaps the most important single commodity received bv 
the Arabs through the medium of Iran was rag paper. It was, 
of course, a Chinese invention, the introduction of which into 
Persia came about in A.o. 751, when Muslim forces, after a brush 
with Chinese troops, captured one or two who w r ere paper- 
makers by trade. They taught the art to the Persians, who had 
hitherto used parchment for their documents. In this connexion 
a story is told of the caliph Mansur’s having ordered his store¬ 
keepers to sell their large stock of Egyptian paper, declaring that 
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henceforth he would follow the Persian example and use nothing 
but materials produced at home. 

Allied with the making of books was the art of binding, which 
had been greatly improved by Persian methods of tanning that 
increased the suppleness of leather and made tooling and orna¬ 
mentation easier. We hear of specially treasured works that were 
written in gold ink on Chinese paper and had covers of fine 
leather lined with brocade and adorned with precious stones 
and gold* 

As imported luxuries and ‘foreign* manners became com¬ 
moner, while simultaneously an orthodox form of Islam took 
concrete shape, the less well-endowed members of the popula¬ 
tion, who were in general also those who clung most closely to 
their Arab nationalism and ihrir religion, were inclined to 
resent them and demand a return to the early ascetic standards. 
Their feelings arc reflected in the sermons of the religious 
leaders of the age and the admonitions of its moralists, from 
w hich a good deal of social history can be gleaned. The religious 
text-books of Islam are almost unanimous in their denunciation 
of music and games, because, it may be inferred, they distracted 
people from more serious pursuits. The persons chiefly blamed 
for having introduced them into Arab cities are men of Iranian 
nationality, and it b a fact that these mentioned in connexion 
with music were people who had come in pursuit of trade, as 
craftsmen in other arts, or simply as professional musicians. 

When *Abd Allah ibn Zubair, a rival of the Omayyads for the 
caliphate, decided that the Ka‘ba at ^ecca needed repair, he 
hired Persian and Greek masons to do the work Like other 
craftsmen they sang as they worked, and their tunes appear to 
have taken the fancy of the local inhabitants. What songs the 
Grecians sang is lost to memory, but there is frequent reference 
in Arabic literature to the music of the Persians, some of whom 
had brought instruments with them which they taught the 
Meccans to play. Not content with playing, the Meccans and 
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other Arabs learnt how to construct instruments of their own 
and establish thcix own system. Yet as Ute as the year 300 of ihe 
Hijra (a.&. 912} the Baghdad inventor of a new instrument gave 
it a Persian name. 

Under the Qmayyads, members of the richer families were 
eager patrons of music and dancing* going to the extent of 
bringing to Damascus and other cities in their domains directly 
from Persia performers in both am and of both sexes. Their 
enthusiasm did not fade when, displaced by the Abbasids and 
driven from Syria, they set up a monarchy in Andalusia. At the 
court of the second *Abd al-Rahman of Cordova (a.h. B 22-51) 
a Persian singer named ZarySb (‘Gold-finder*), who had at one 
time been a dient of the Abba rid caliph Mahdi, made his mark 
so effectively tlut he became a ‘star’, whose clothes and man¬ 
nerisms set the fashion and whose taste* even in the art of 
cookery, was declared to be impeccable. 

In the eastern caliphate the demand for Persian music was 
such that many an impresario made a large fortune out of it. 
The Arabic anthology Kitdb &I-AghSm ('Boot of Song$ ! ) t the 
compilation of Abu J b Fa raj of Isfahan, makes constant reference 
to the huge fees paid to, or expected by, successful singer* and 
players, Ii tells also of an entrepreneur—whose father, inciden¬ 
tally, bore the Persian nickname of Biiydr-diram (*Many-pence*) 
—who spent a large sum of money in adding an extension to his 
house for public performances. 

Among pastimes other than music regularly claimed by Ara¬ 
bic writers to have been introduced from Persia are the games 
of polo, chess, and nard (trietrae or backgammon). Harun at- 
Raslud is declared to have been the first caliph to play polo, but 
long before his time the game had formed part of the Persian 
nobleman** education. The essayist I bn Qutaiba cites an old 
Persian manual on royal deportment that includes a section 
devoted to the rules and etiquette of the game and hints on 
play. The learner is instructed how to handle the mallet and 
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control his pony, and careful attention is paid to the manners 
desirable on the field. Thus the player may not apply his whip 
to the ball if he has missed with his mallet* which should never 
be allowed to dig up the ground or injure the pony*s 1-ejgs; care 
must be taken to avoid disabling other players,, of either side, 
by collision or otherwise; there must be no display of bad 
temper, nor any cursing or swearing, and balls should not be 
recklessly driven out of the field *even if they arc sir a penny 1p . 
Spectators, finally, should not be excluded but should be 
allowed to sit on the enclosing wall of the maidan {ground}, the 
width of which was fixed at sixty cubits especially to include therm 

Mention has already been made of Sultan BaibaiV devotion 
to the game, A more famous addict was Saladin, while amongst 
fictional characters w r ho played was King Yunan of the Arabian 
Nights who, on the advice of the sage Du ban, played "hockey on 
horseback* (Burton) and so was cured of his maladies by the 
medicine contained in the handle of the *goff- 5 tLck* (Lane). 

As for chess, whatever its origins may have been, its passage 
through Persia left it in the form which the Arabs inherited 
together with some of the Persian terminology* Shapranj re¬ 
mained the name for chess (he- Shah, German Sebacb) and sbih 
for the king, with shdh-mat as ‘check-mate*- The queen was 
still the 'counsellor* (firman or Jarztn; cf- Old French ptfrg*)^ 
the bishop the 'elephant* (Jll ; efi French fou) t and the ■castle* 
or'chariot*, mkk In the more popular game of *dri,the French 
name of which, trirtrat, appears to represent the click of the 
dice on the board, the Persian numbers ycre long retained for 
scoring, as the Kitab al-Aghfint shows in more than one anecdote. 

A common and absorbing pastime in a society where boob 
were rare and literacy unusual was that of listening to stories. 
By the learned, who form the religious opinion of Islam, 
romances and works of fiction have always, like music, been 
condemned as unworthy of the attention of serious men—and 
gravity b a prime virtue amongst Arabs- Nevertheless, the 
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story-teller's art lias always been a highly valued accomplish- 
ment and new material eagerly sought for. The audience of 
even Muhammad the Prophet dwindled away to join that of 
his rival, Nadr ibn al-Harith, who was narrating the Persian 
legend of Rustam and IsfandiySr. Nadris comment when he 
heard of the Prophet's anger was* ‘By Allah, Muhammad can¬ 
not tdl a better tale than mine 1 . In their intercourse for trade 
and on other occasions Persian and Arab travellers exchanged 
newsj ideas, and anecdotes, the Persian contribution towards 
the latter probably being very considerable. It cannot be claimed 
that all the romances of the Arabian Nights were importations, 
but the ‘framework’ story, with its Persian characters Shahryar, 
ShchcrazSd, and the rest, together with some in ihe body of the 
collection, bear unmistakable marks of their Iranian, provenance. 
To go farther into that question here would be to trespass on 
the ground of the Fctsiaas* contribution to Arabic literature. 

There remains to be said something about the impact of 
Iranian thought and feding on Arab collective life, in recent 
times the theory has been propounded that the conquering 
Arabs* religion was genuinely embraced only by the nobles and 
the wealthy amongst the subdued people of Iran, and then only 
as a security measure. The masses, it is held, clung to their old 
beliefs, paying lip-service to the new creed, which they cast off 
as soon as they felt strong enough in combination to do so. For 
such renegation they would never have lacked leaders, Persia 
having throughout the centuries been prolific in men claiming 
to possess divine inspiration that demanded mankind's attention. 
For illustration there need only be recalled the names of Mani 
and the ManJchaeans, Mazdak (the dualist ‘reformer 1 of Zoro¬ 
astrianism), Blbak the Khurrarmie, al-Muqanna* (the Veiled 1 
prophet) of Khurasan, and "Abd Allah ibn Maimxin al-Qaddlh 
(the alleged founder of the IsmiTilf sect) amongst older claimant*, 
and the "Bab* amongst the modem ones. 

Whether the theory can be proved awaits further mvestiga- 
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tlon , In the meantime, evidence of the persistence of Iranian 
beliefs and their spread even amongst native Arab communities 
is to be found in the heresy-hunting by religious authorities 
almost before the time when a conception of orthodoxy had 
been formulated. Zindtqs t as heretics were called—the name is 
Iranian—were to be found in any of the social strata, one report 
including evert the caliph Ma a mun himself The character of the 
charge levelled against them was not constant. Under the Omay- 
yads it was not so much religious as political, it being held that 
as they were not completely reconciled to Islam they were hos¬ 
tile to the caliph at its head and hence to the Muslim state. 
Under the Abbasids* who laid more stress than their predeces¬ 
sors on the religious side of their office, the test was dogma. By 
strict inquiry into beliefs they checked any possibility of political 
revolt amongst those Persians whose promotion to eminent posi¬ 
tions in the state might have encouraged a revival of national 
sentiment. 

A regular inquisitorial system was inaugurated soon after the 
accession of the Abbasids to power. The caliph Mahdi appointed 
special officers to direct it, and in his last testament urged Ills 
son and successor to destroy dualists,, the advocates of Jranian- 
ism. The inclusion of Ma*mun amongst the zindiqs can have 
had no other foundation than his liberalism and the tolerance 
he showed towards those whom pious Muslims regarded as lax. 
A remark made by a Zoroastrian whom the caliph had advised 
to turn Muhammadan sheds light on this point- ^Your advice 
is good*, said the man, *but you are not amongst those who 
would compel men to renounce their [own] faith. 1 

Under Ma’mfiii the cult of Iramanism appears to have been 
something of a pose, A certain I bn Ziy 5 d, a member of the 
Baghdad intelligentsia accused of being a zindtq, had the follow¬ 
ing squib thrown at him by a poet friend: 

O son of Ziyid, O JaTaPi father, 

No hemic are you but rather 
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A Must liman true in faiih and face, 

Tho 1 like a heretic you act? 

Sole aim and goal of yout endeavour— 

To show the world thac you arc dever. 

That Persians did* however, cling to the faith of their fathers 
in predominantly Muslim surroundings was made clear during 
the trial for heresy of the distinguished Persian general AfihlCL 
He had been employed by the caliph Mu'tasim to destroy the 
heretic Eabak the Khurrunite, and had succeeded. But he had 
incurred the jealousy and enmity of rivals, who aimed eo bring 
him low on a charge of heresy on his own part. In spice of hh 
serv ices to the caliph, he was arrested and brought to trial. The 
first witnesses to confront him were the muezzin and imam of 
a mosque who accused him of having had them beaten until 
their bones were stripped of flesh. His defence was that these 
two men, in spite of an agreement made with the local ruler— 
a Soghdim—that his subjects would be allowed to worship as 
they pleased, had attached the local temple, thrown out its 
idols, and convened the building into a mosque. 

Afshin was then asked to account for his possession of a 
heretical work so elaborately ornamented with gold, jewels, 
and brocade that it must have a special value for him. He replied 
that it was an heirloom, that it contained material devoied to 
Persian ethics, which he practised, and that he disregarded any¬ 
thing else in it. As for the ornamentation, it was on the book 
when he had received it and he had never seen any more reason 
to remove ic than the caliph himself from his copy of the Kafila 
%pa-Bimna $ the famous book of Indian fables. 

A Zoroastrian priest lately converted to Islam was nest 
called. evidence was that Afshln had induced him to eat 
the flesh of animals not slaughtered according to the Muslim 
ritei, but, graver still, that Afshln had admitted he had put 
himself among ‘these people 1 and done all that he detested, yet 
had never been circumcised. Afsliin turned on the man for 
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hiving betrayed hh confidences and asked, ‘Did I not of ray 
own accord admit you 10 ray house and acknowledge that I 
favoured Persianism and those who believed in it F 1 

He was then confronted by A border chieftain who declared 
that Afshln’s people, when wTising to him, addressed him as 
‘God of gods', That, said Afthlti, was a tra ditional title which he 
preserved only for the sake of his prestige with his tribe* When 
the question of his circumcision was put to him again he pro¬ 
tested: ‘Surely* taqiya (concealment of one*s beliefs where an 
avowal of them would be hazardous) is an admit ted practice in 
Islam F I feared that circumcision Avould endanger my life/ 
This protest was swept away with the retort that he had never 
hesitated to fling himself against spear and sword on the battle¬ 
field, and in the end he was found guilty and put to death. 

The admissions of a man of Afshln’s status would appear to 
invalidate the theory that it w r as only the poorer class of Persians 
who were loyal to their old faith. It is true that some among 
the new Muslims were too poor to cany out all the duties 
required of them, that some were lax and some sceptical enough 
to write epigrams saying that the rich had motives for cultivat¬ 
ing Allah that were not given to the impecunious. It is equally 
true that many of the poor were strict in their observances* 
even to the extent of performing the pilgrimage to Mecca* 
from which the law absolved them. 

However that may be, revolts against established authority 
from time to time broke out in Persia and spread to Arab lands, 
where they found considerable suppop, According to the 
famous vizier, Nizam al-MuIfc, who is associated in story with 
"Umar Khaiylm and Hasan-i §abbah ('Grand Master of the 
AssassinsT the Isma'ill movement was started by a native of 
Ahwaz, a certain T Abd Allah ibn Maimun al-Qaddah. Its basic 
principle is that of official Shfisrn ( namely, the divine right of 
the Prophet^ descendants to be Commanders of the Faithful, 
ai opposed to the Sunni claim, which is that caliphs must be 
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elected. Both laml'tlisni and its parent, Shfism,, believed that 
the last Imam ('Leader* of the faith) and the Prophet's last 
earthly successor would be the Mahdl, the harbinger of the 
restoration of the kingdom of righteousness on earth. Where 
they differed was over the number of Imams to be reckoned 
between him and the caliph f Ah, the first of them. 

With amazing speed the movement covered the Muslim 
world. To quote the Nizam al-Mulk again: ‘These accursed 
people emerged in Syria, the Yemen and Andalusia, and if a 
full statement of their activities is required, recourse must be 
had to the histories, especially that of Isfahan,* The arguments 
they used to secure converts differed with the persons they had 
as their objective, and the names by which they designated 
themselves varied with time and pkce P In Egypt and Aleppo 
they were Ijmd w iiif 3 in Transoxiana and Ghazna Qtirmattf, in 
Kufa Muharakti f in Ray (Rhages) BMinu t and so forth, 'But 
all 5 , says our author, ‘have one object In common—the over¬ 
throw of Islam. p 

For the Arab world the political and social consequences of 
Isml'ilism were many and far-reaching. It gained adherents by 
the method, not unknown to modem politic^ of sending mis¬ 
sionaries to form ‘cells* of converts. These were admitted only 
after a careful preliminary initial ion, and since the propagan¬ 
dists had to deal with all sorts and conditions of men they had 
to be prepared for argument and discussion. Out of this neces¬ 
sity grew p considerable intellectual stimulation and an eagerness 
to acquire the learning and philosophies of the time. 

For this matter to be viewed in its proper perspective, some¬ 
thing must first be said of the political development of Is ma¬ 
oism amongst the Arab communities. Towards the end of the 
third century of the Hijra (about the beginning of the tenth 
century A.D.), the grandson of that 'Abd Allah ibn Maimun 
al-Qaddlh already mentioned as the founder of Isma'llism 
appeared under the name of TJbaid Allah amongst the Berbers 
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of North Africa with the claim that he was a descendant of 
Fatima, the Piophct’s daughter. The way had been prepared 
for Mm by propagandists using hmi'ili methods and doctrines 
as a screed for the political ambitions of their leader* who now 
proclaimed himself to be the Mabdl. Within a relatively short 
time he made himself master of the Maghrib and became the 
first caliph of the Fatimid dynasty. The fourth of that line put 
the family in possession of Egypt, which remained in their 
hands until Saladin deprived them of it. 

The sirth Fa timid* who reigned over Egypt and Syria under 
the title of a|-Hakim* was a strange character who could be 
murderously cruel and at the same time a generous patron of 
the arts. He is usually described as insane by the Muslim histo¬ 
rians, but he applied method to hb pursuit of power. When he 
was proclaimed by two Persian Isma'llsj to be the incarnation of 
God on earth lie encouraged the idea,, which naturallv caused 
offence to the more piously minded Cairenes. One of the two 
propagandists, a man named Dara*i, fled to Syria, where he 
continued his mission among a section of the Inhabitants of the 
Lebanon and Palestine who are knowm after him as the 1 Druses 1 
and continue to believe in the divinity of al-Hakim. 

The Persian genius for intrigue and the secret diffusion of 
occuk doctrine displayed in hi most dramatic form by that 
sect of the Isma'ilis which achieved notoriety in the annals of 
the crusades under the name of Assassins. Like war to modern 
statesmen* murder was to them an extension of political argu¬ 
ment* but it was nor the only or even t(jc chief means of per¬ 
suasion they used. Indeed, to regard the Isma'il! Assassins just 
as brutal and bloodthirsty ^gangsters* is to misunderstand their 
motive* which was* in a politically unsettled world* to introduce 
what they regarded as the stable system of the Imamate with its 
principle of established authority. 

The founder of the sect was Hasan-i Sabbah* an emissary of 
the hatimids and a native of Persia, to which country his father 
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had emigrated from the Yemen. His *New Propaganda 3 ficcmj 
to have been designed to divert the loyalty of Isrtil'Ttu from the 
older leaders to himself. In A.rh 1090 he got possession of the 
rock-fortress of AUmut r near Qazvm, and from there he carried 
on his secret campaign until he had built up solidly organized 
bodies of adherents in Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria. It was 
at this time that the rivalry of the Scijuk Sultans (who were 
strict Sunnis) with the Fatimid caliphs of Egypt made the 
crusades possible, and the -Old Man of the Mountains’, w r ho 
created such terror amongst the European warriors, was the 
chief of the Syrian IsmaTHa. Now, as has been indicated, Ismi'i- 
lism was a cultural as well as a political movement. One year 
after the Fatimid conquest of Egypt came the foundation of the 
mosque al-AzIur, which developed, as the need grew to equip 
emissaries with learning, into the university par excellent* of 
Islam* It has changed its character in the course of its history, 
but in Fatimid days, when it became established as a place of 
learning, there was dose connexion between the exponents 
of Fatimid doctrines and the philosophers of the move¬ 

ment, many of whom were Persians, as, for example, Abu 
Ya'qttb of Sistan, Abu Hatim of Ray, Nasir-i Khusrau (the 
Persian ‘Faust*), and Hasanri Sabbih himself The historian 
JuvainT, who accompanied the Mongol forces which stormed 
Alamot, found large quantities of books in the fortress, as well 
as astrological and alchemical apparatus. 

The intellectual activity which this implies is now reliable 
connect ed with the wprfc of the group of encyclopaedists known 
as + the Brethren of Parity’ (Ikhwin al-$aja$ m At the time when 
the Fatimids were consolidating their dominion in Egypt and 
the Isma'ilis actively propagating their teachings in Khurasan, 
the encyclopaedists from their centre at Basra were elaborating 
a 'secret religion for the enlightened man*. They expounded it 
in a series of Arabic treatises dealing with the concrete and 
abstract constituents of ihc universe in a mixture of Greek 
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philosophy* gnosticism, and the dualist conceptions of Iranian 
religion. These treatises were regarded by the adherents of 
hmTdssm as "glorious" fountains of illumination,, a title which 
indicates the place they held in what orthodox Islam regarded 
as a gross heresy. 

Curiously related to the political organization of the Fati- 
mids, and the Isma'ilts generally, was the practice of men fol¬ 
lowing the same trade or craft of grouping themselves about a 
shaikh or senior who acted as their spokesman and was in some 
measure answerable for them to the ruling authority. Such 
groups were not completely identical with the guilds of medie¬ 
val Europe because of the religious or even mystical element 
included in the conditions of membership. But we learn that a 
semi-religious body like the Carmathians, who came to be 
merged into the Isma'lils, w-as largely composed of fellahin and 
craftsmen. The organization of such bodies w*i greatly da bo¬ 
ra ted under the Fatimids, in whose time the custom of reserving 
whole bazaars for particular wares was extended throughout the 
Muhammadan world. 

From their very naiure it was inevitable that die guilds 
should claim Muhammad the Prophet as their founder, Next to 
him in the chain of authority came the Imam AIs and then the 
peculiar patron of all guilds, Salman Pali the Persian, who was 
the Prophet^ barber. Immediately under him stands the elder 
(Persian fir) or ancestor of each individual trade-group. Salman 
Pak is also regarded as the patron of an order of knighthood 
(Jutuu > tv &) 9 of which the most illustrious member was the 
Abbastd caliph al-Nasir (a.p. 1 180-1215). Members of the order 
wore a distinguishing costume, of which the most notable part 
w r as 3L pair of breeches, in general the dress of the Persian, as 
opposed to the Arab skirt- The drawing on of these garments 
seems to have been the culmination of the ceremony of induc¬ 
tion into the orderp 

Something of the extent of the membership may be gathered 
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from the journals of the Spanish poet and traveller I bn Jubair, 
who* while on a pilgrimage to Mecca, seixed the opportunity of 
visiting some of the dries of Egypt and Syria. He found that at 
Damascus and other Syrian towns the Sunnis were outnumbered 
by the ‘heretical* SIiTa, who were composed of various sects— 
Rafidis, Imlmis* Zaidis* Isma'ills* Nusairis ( A These arc mis¬ 
believers who attribute godhead to 'AIT), and others. Chief 
amongst the sects was that of the Nubitotya ('Prophet is ts 5 ), 
‘Sunnis who are supporters of the fat a wow,* Those who achieved 
distinction in the order were given the breeches to wear. An 
early stage in the development of the group is perhaps referred 
to by the historian, Ibn Qutaiba of Mcrv (a.d. 885)* who, when 
speaking of chivalrous conduct^ quotes a tradition of the caliph 
f Umar to the following effect: ‘W ear loin-elothj cloak and san¬ 
dals [be, Arab dress]. Throw away top-boat5 T girth and stirrups 
and mount your horse at a bound- Let luxury and Persian cos¬ 
tume go and never wear silL* 

Still another section of Arab-Muslim society with which the 
name of Salman the Persian is connected is that of the dervishes. 
Though the word darttsh itself has an Iranian origin* it would 
be going far beyond the limits of this essay to twee the part 
played by Persia in the history of the movement. It must suffice 
to indicate the fact that amongst dervish orders the best-known 
{e,g, the Gadirls and Me vie vis) had founders whose connexions 
with Iran were especially close. 
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CHAPTER 4 


PERSIA AND INDIA AFTER THE 
CONQUEST OF MAHMUD 

In the course of history the influence of Persia on India has 
proved stronger than that of India on the Iranian countries. 
The Afghan mountains* and the desert belt of the Thar separat¬ 
ing the Indus Valley from India proper formed a buffer area, 
inhabited by warlike tribes whose cultural life was always more 
or less dependent on the predominant neighbouring high civi¬ 
lizations* Indian, Grech, Persian, or Muslim. Bui this belt like¬ 
wise isolated these civilizations from one another so much that 
direct cultural contacts depended on specially favourable politi¬ 
cal circumstances. As the political history of this part of Asia 
was primarily determined by the periodical invasions of central 
Asian nomads into Iran and India, and as these nomads came 
under Persian influence before reaching India, their successive 
conquests of India amounted to so many waves of Persian 
influence. Because this influence was forced on the Indians, it 
met considerable resistance and was absorbed or eliminated time 
and again in ihe homelands of Hindu civilization east of the 
deseri belt. On the other hand, the resistance to Persian supre¬ 
macy of the central Asian tribes, the Scythians, Bactriam, and 
later the Turks and Tajiks, offered some opportunity for an 
Indian cultural expansion through Afghanistan into the Amu 
Darya and Tarim basins. There, mixed with the provincial 
Iranian tradition, Indian ideas and innovations could now be 
absorbed into the high civilization of Persia. 

The prehistoric pottery of norih-vresrern India and south¬ 
eastern Iran shows closely related types which, however* are 
older than the times to which our concepts of Indian or Iranian 
civilization can be applied. The first wave of Iranian influence, 
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the Aryan Immigration, followed in protohlatoric time*?,. Moo _ 

imu ».c.), and we know practically nothing certain of 
influence on Indian art. The monuments of that period seem to 
ave been erected mainly in wood and clay, and thus have 
perished; the few archaeological finds (swords, arcs, Unce- 

fh T\ & r ’ W = Ch ^ ** B5cri(Kd t0 period, suffer from 
the lack of a sufficiently reliable dironological basis with which 

uV , 1UUlre excava *i Cin Sj such as those planned by Dr M 
Wh«,„ a, th, Bala-Hissar of Chtaada, Ly provide 
The second wav-e cobcided with the rise of the Maurya 

E ^v"s W ? ld| 1,1 been inspired by the mode! 

□ re Adi acme man and Macedonian kingdoms, Mamya court 
art was evidently indebted to Achaemenian art, most probably 
through architects and sculptors who had found a refuge from 
the nun of Achaemenian civilization at the court of P at a 
Lputra aJld who were emp l 0 yed because large-scale building 

^ m St ° ne then * novdf y ^ India. However 
b«e Aehaemcman prototypes were never taken over slavishly- 
mher they modified already existing Indian forms which 
^understood only in the light of Indian tradition. And «Lh 
the disintegration of the Maurya Empire these Achaemenian 
elements were completely absorbed into the national f G £ 
art evolving under the Sunga and Andhra dynasties Dur 
mg the Parthian occupation Hellenistic art began to chan^ 
over into the ‘Gandhara’ style which is regarded by £ 2 l 
pronunent scholars less as a 'Graeco-Buddhist* than L a 
parallel east-Iranian development flourishing mainly under 

£gr “* K “^> - 1 - However, in Lhmirapu 
Parthian art survived up to the early Gupta period ( 3r d-u t h 

W tZ h- rr ° Ved tJlC Buddhisf Harvan 

fomgo elements, related mote to the norir Iranian than A 
Achaemenian trad,,, on, So fa, onlp a few monument.' 0 ,,™ 
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been traced. A ‘Siberian* plaque has been found on the North¬ 
west Frontier, A small stda with degenerated Aehaemenian 
motifs (first century b.c.) was discovered at Salad in Baroda 
district* Gujarat, and a grinding-stone of related type at Kar- 
wan, some miles farther to the south. Silver bangles ending in 
dragon, lion, or bull heads similar to those in the *Gxus Treasure 1 
are common in Gujarat and a great part of Rajputana even 
today. Statues of Kshatrapa and KushJna tings and princes iu 
Scythian costume, pointed caps, or armour have been found at 
Mathura, Bheraghat, and other places, and a similar small 
bronze with inlaid silver was discovered not long ago. Figures 
in Scythian costume on the Saka, Kush ana, and even early 
Kashmiri coins are well known. Others appear in the Gandhan 
reliefs; for example, the gods Fancika, Farro, or Mihifj. But the 
accompanying female figures always wear Hellenic tic-Greek or 
Indian costume. 

The zenith of Indo-lranian cultural contact was reached in 
the Gupta period. In the third century a.d. the Saraniam had 
controlled even Malvva in central India, later one of the centres 
of Gupta power. Thus Sassanian motifs and techniques contri¬ 
buted much to the making of classic Indian art. The sun temples 
of the Magas were common from the sixth to the eighth cen¬ 
tury, the Surya image from Chamba (eighth century) is half 
Sassaman, and the Scythian boots remained a characteristic of 
the sun-god Sfirya, even when his image had become completely 
lndianizcd. Parallel with this Iranian cultural penetration into 
India w T cnt a similar Indian influence .on the Iranian world* 
Since Afoka’s reign Buddhism had penetrated into central 
Asia, and iu the Kushana dependencies of the Sassanian Empire 
Buddhism and Buddhist art outweighed the official Zoroastrian 
cult and art. Many of the new motifs now occurring m Saisa- 
nian art, for instance, the peacock dragons, cocks, and spiral 
creepers, are of purely Indian origin, and the latest discoveries 
of Gupta coinage show also that certain iconographic types, 
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*uch as the ting receiving a ring from Ormuv.d, or the 'St. 
George' moti£ are of Indian origin. 

With the Hun, Gurjara, Turk, and Arab invasions this fertile 
contact was interrupted. Echoes of Sassanian and central Asian 
art can, however, be traced in Raj pu tana up to the sixteenth 
century. Sassanian coinage had become common in Afghanistan 
and the Indus Valley. It lingered on until the eleventh century, 
becoming more and more degenerate^ in Kashmir, Raj put an a, 
and Gujarat, though on the later ‘Gadhaiya’ coins little more 
than a number of dots remains to indicate the royal head and 
the altar which had still been easily discernible on the Hun 
coins. The sun cult was absorbed into Vaishnavism with the 
end of the Pratthara dynasty (later tenth century). Since the 
tenth century at least the official art of north-western India 
had again become purely Hindu. But at the same time the folk 
art was bringing to the surface other Iranian or central Asian 
motifs, the horseman stela {psliya) t the plaitwork ornament, the 
spiral creeper with figure fillings, the heraldic tree, the hansa 
in Sassanian stylization, the hip ornaments on animal figures, &c, 

I r the final stage Rajput art, though Hindu in its conscious sub¬ 
jects, must be classified as Iranian from a stylistic point of view. 
The simple geometric masses, the plain surfaces, and the orga¬ 
nization, by incised lines, of Rajput sculpture—of which the 
elephant statues of the Mughal palaces of the sixteenth to 
seventeenth centuries merely represent an offshoot-are identi¬ 
cal with the treatment characteristic of both Kushana and 
Mongol-Peisian sculpture. So, too, in Rajput painting, the 
geometric composition and sweeping outline, the flatness and 
simple contrasts of colour, and the chaste romantic atmosphere are 
all more characteristic of the Iranian than the Hindu tradition 
Rajput industrial art until the end of the sixteenth century pre¬ 
served the types known already from the early Saka coins. 

This strong Iranian strain in Rajput an is to be explained by 
the fact that many of the Rajput clans were driven from Afgha- 
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nistan into India, first by the central Asian - 1 urkish advance it) 
the Hindukush in the sixth, and then by the Muslim conquest 
of Afghanistan in the seventh to tenth centuries. So far as the 
excavations made at Mansura-Brah mana bad and Manfuza per* 
nut us to infer, the Arab conquest of Sind introduced the 
Abhastd style into India. The throne of the Rajas of Pugal 
(Bikaner), said t* have been saved by the BhJti Rajputs from 
Ghazni, also shows a mixture of Sindi and later Abbasid 
ornaments. 

Of Ghaznavid art in India wc know nothing. The residence 
of the later Ghaznavids at Lahore has not yet been discovered, 
even if it should ever be possible to trace the ruins of buildings 
probably executed merely in sun-dried bricks, plaster, and 
wood. The towers of victor)' of the great conqueror Mahmud 
(998-j030) and of Mas'ud III (1089-1114) * Ghazna belong 
to what is commonly called the ‘Scljuk’ tradition, which, how¬ 
ever, actually began to develop earlier, under the $a ma ni , 
and underwent marked changes in the course of Seljuk rule. 
These towers, with the stellate cross-section ol their central 
shaft, their lambrequins and conic tops, Imitate the tent type 
so characteristic of many other buildings of the same period, 
from the Gumbaz-i Qabus at jurjan (985) t0 lhc tomb 
of Rasgat, Maragha, Radkan, Damghan, Ray, Demavend, Vera- 
min, the fine mausoleum of Mu’mina Khatyn at Nakhtshewan, 
and finally Bustan (end of the thirteenth century), and their 
echo in the fluted mimr of the Sahib 'Ata Masjid at Konia 
(thirteenth century), &c. But in the ornamentation, specially 
the arcades and flower arabesques, India s (So a - ujarati) 
influence is felt first in Mahmud’s sarcophagus, then in that of 
Mas'ud I (1050-40), and again in the monuments ot the later 
Ghaznavids. This influence, however, is completely absent from 
the famous door-wings from Mahmud’s tomb, which tor some 
time were claimed as those of the famous temple of Somulth- 
Pattan in Gujarat. Other early Muslim motifs can be traced 
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only by their echoes in the Rajput art of the Fanjab-Himalaya* 
especially heraldic lions with hip ornaments and spiral creeper- 
bands very reminiscent of European ‘Romanesque 3 art. 

^ The last monument of this *Seljuk + style is the famous Qucb- 
Miftar at Old Delhi* begun in 1199 under Sultan Muhammad 
M uhz al-Dln Ghori, completed under Sultan Iltutmish (izio- 
36), and repaired under Ala al-Din KhJljl (1296-1316)* Firuz 
Shah (1351-88), and Sikandar L$dl (1503). Because in its con¬ 
struction blocks of an earlier temple were used with masons 1 
inscriptions mentioning the famous Chauhan prince Pritlivf 
Raj III (1170-91), the Qutb-Minar has been chimed as a 
Hindu monument. But the other inscriptions, the stellate 
ground plan* and the conic elevation prove it to be the last* 
biggest* and finest elaboration from the earlier Ghaznavid 
towers and Seljuk-Persian mausolea and lofty minarets. Its 
stalactite balconies and inscription friezes, comparable to those 
of the Al-Aqmar Mosque (1155) at Cairo, or the Klnvaja 
1 Alam Minar (end of the thirteenth cemury), belong to the best 
that Indo-Muslim art has ever produced. In the oldest part of 
the adjoining Quwwat al-klam Mosque* however (begun 1 191* 
extended 1 £98* 1229* 13 J 5), Hindu features are in fact strongly 
in evidence. It was btgun earlier than the Minar when Muslim 
or Muslim-trained masons were still hard!)- available, Thus for 
the court the enclosure of a Jain temple was used, and not even 
sufficient care was taken to destroy all its 'idolatron* 1 sculptures. 
Only a screen of ‘Muslim* arches (constructed according to the 
Hindu corbelling system* however) was placed in front of the 
principal prayer-hall. The calligraphic friezes, somewhat clumsy, 
were laid out on a background of pure Hindu motifs. These 
Hindu elements continued to form a pan of Indo-MusHm art 
until the sixteenth century, but were completely integrated 
thanks to the common central-Aslan origin of many Muslim- 
Ferrian as wdl as Hindu ornamental motifs. 

The Seljuk and then the Mongol invasions weakened the 
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direct contact of the Indian sultanate with the rest of the Mus¬ 
lim world* but abo drove numbers of refugees to Delhi, As a 
result, the art of the early Delhi sultanate followed that of 
Iran with a certain time-lag. On the other hand, the double 
pressure of the Mongols from the west, and of the Hindus from 
the south, enforced a militarism which in due course exploded 
in the conquest of almost the whole of India. This militarism 
was to give to military architecture an excessive influence on 
civil and religious art also. And the conquest in its turn created 
a ‘colonial’ mentality which looked with contempt on all things 
Indian and excluded, for the time being, a further influx of 
types and concepts from Indian arc. 

L nth the end of the K.hi]jT dynasty (1320) the Ghaxnavid 
tradition retained its predominant position in India, though 
more and more shot through with later Seljtik innovations. The 
‘Arhai-Dln-kS Jhompra 1 Mas j id at Ajmer, built by Qutb al- 
Dln Albak in 1200, varies the scheme of the Quwwat aj-lsllm 
at Delhi in a somewhat richer manner. The colonnades again 
go back to a Cliauhan Jain temple. But the screen has trifoliated 
or cusped triangular arches such as were used already in the 
eleventh century in the Masjid-i jamf at Isfahan, and in richer 
variations in Seljuk Minor or Ayyubid Egypt. Also the 
stellate ground plan of the corner buttresses (which do not 
taper) and of the quoin turrets recurs in Seljuk Konia—for 
cram pie in the minaret of the Sahib # AtI Mas j id, Ittut Hush's 
mosque at Badauo (1223), and even more the screen of his 
extension of the Quwwat ahlsLim at Delhi (1229), stand very 
near to the later Seljuk mosque type of the Mustansiriya at 
Baghdad (1232); like the early Iranian mosques, the Badaun 
Masjtd etiU retains two wbgs with many pilaster-supported 
naves ; other common characteristics are the broad reduplicated 
keel-arch squinches and the flower cusps along the ogival arch 
of the mihrdb, the first motif being traceable, for instance, at 
Gulpaigan in Persia or at Kazan, the latter at Safed Bula in 
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Turkman and at Konia (1155). The last, ‘baroque 1 phase is 
reached with the A*ll*I-Darwaza (ijil), the south-eastern 
entrance of All al-Din'i esc tension of the Quwwat al-lslam, 
and the Jama*at-Khana (then only the central hall), originally 
Intended as the tomb of the saint Nizam al-Dln AuliyI, built 
by A f Ii al-Dln's son KJiizr Khln (1315). Fundamentally both go 
back to the still rather simple Santanid mausoleum type, a cube 
with a low central dome and a high entrance between lower 
windows. However, their decoration achieved the utmost richness, 
comprising at once mast beautiful Muslim and numerous Hindu 
motifs, for the first time executed in red sandstone inlaid with 
marble slabs* The ogival arches arc new all of the rounded type, 
set with small, often reduplicated flower cusps, and supported 
by engaged columnets with half-Hindu bases and capitals - f the 
miniature arches of the dome drum (an eleventh-century in¬ 
novation) are also cusped, The Assyrian step-type of the ‘kangu- 
ras 1 has now been transformed into a sort of flower frieze, 
parallel to the Iranian development. On the court side the 
A^lh-Darwitaa opens in a double trefoil arch supported by fine 
columnets of Hindu (Pratih 3 ra) type, whereas the pent roof was 
to be carried by complicated Hindu corbels. This new invasion 
of Hindu ornaments was probably a result of the intensified 
building activity inspired by the conquest of India which 
necessitated the renewed employment of Indian masons. 

As a matter of fact the tomb type was slow in developing. 
The mausoleum oPSuliin Ghari*, Sultan Tltutmish^ son Nisir 
al Din MahrnQd (tzji), governor of Bengal, is to a considerable 
extent bupt of Hindu spoils, its underground funeral chamber is 
covered by Hindu slab ceilings supported by rather plain Hindu 
columns, and the mhrab stands under a Gujarati corbelled 
dome. Only in the enclosure, especially its arches, do contempo¬ 
rary Persian forms predominate* First the supposed mausoleum 
of Iltuimisb (i sich- 35) takes up the Samanid type already men¬ 
tioned. Though no inscription mentions its owner, its site and 
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dtcor stand in so dose a connexion with that sultanas extension 
of the Quwwac al-Islam that there is no reason to doubt its 
traditional attribution. The decoration of this tomb still pre¬ 
serves many Ghaxnavid features, such as the flowered Kufie 
friezes, already in degeneration (in Ghama first under Sultan 
Ibrahim, 1059-99), *he Jain taraxa arcades, cusps of a still 
undeveloped type, and the Assyrian ^kanguras* along the roof 
Its dome, which has disappeared, must have been depressed 
(the inside was of a Ja in-Hindu type, as fragments prove), as in 
Sultan Sanjax^s tomb at Merv, or in the Alai Darwiza; not of 
the sugar-cone type (as reconstructed by j, A. Page), which 
does not appear until a century later in Uljattft Khudibandal 
mausoleum at Suluniya. A'U al-Din Khil]fs tomb in his mad- 
rasa near-by was never completed, but it would probably have 
looked very much like hb mosque entrance. We must regard the 
mausoleum of Jam Nizam al-Dtn of the Samma dynasty, at 
Thatha in Sind (150S), as a last echo of the same type. 

With the Tughluq dynasty (1320) the style of architecture 
changed completely. Since the dangerous Mongol attack on 
Delhi in the early years of Ala al-Din’s reign, the technique of 
fortification had developed by leaps and bounds, as the capital 
grew with the expansion of the empire and the influx of the 
accumulated treasures of India, and as new sub-towns—Siri, 
Jahanpanih, Tughlaqabid, later to be followed by the Killa-yi 
Flroza, Dinpanah, Shahjahanabad, and others—were added and 
fortified. Megalomania inspired gigantic building schemes, 
whereas hurried execution and, in the end, dwindling resources 
no longer permitted that laborious wealth of decoration which 
even Ala al-Din had still encouraged. The new type of building 
showed tapering walls, resembling the fortifications, but permit¬ 
ting also a careless workmanship of rubble work in lime-mortar 
lined only with dressed stones„ whereas their decoration was 
achieved by means of an in tarsia of variously coloured, mainly 
white or black, stone slabs. Individually the ruins of Tughlaqi- 
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bad,' Adilabad, Bijai Mandal, &c., do not show much of interest. 
Bijai Man dal palace had a ‘Thousand Pillar’ hall, of which little 
remains but the foundations. Ghiyath al-Dln’s tomb, formerly 
lying on a fortified island in a tank held by the bund of 'Adilabad, 
still conserves the cube type, though with tapering walls. But 
the centre of each facade is emphasized, the dome rests on an 
octagonal low drum, as in the Gulpaigan Masj id, or Jabal-i 
Sang in Kir man, and follows the lofty, slightly pointed outline 
of that of Uljaitu Khudabanda at Suit mips which was con¬ 
structed only a few years earlier. Inside, too, there are innova¬ 
tions: the intersecting vaulting, in Persia first tried in the late 
eleventh century, and fully developed in the early fourteenth, 
is now used, and the arches have grown from the rounded ogival 
to the Iced shape. 

Of th e other arts of that time we know a» yet almost nothing. 
To judge from later indications, painting seems to have followed 
what is commonly called the manner of the ’Baghdad School* of 
the thirteenth century. Professor Norman Brown suspects also 
some influence in the style of the Jaina paper manuscripts of the 
Katpasutra. And of the industrial arts we can trace some faint 
echoes in Rajput art, though it is probable that with the pro¬ 
gress of research certain works now classified as Persian will turn 
out to have been Indo-Muslim. 

The breakdown of this ‘colonial imperialism’ in the reign of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlnq (1334-51) also inaugurated a re¬ 
vulsion from the art of the hated regime. This revulsion, 
however, did not assume a homogeneous character. 

In Bengal and Gujarat it found expression in a completely 
new style, an adaptation of the local Hindu art tradition to 
Muslim purposes and ideals. The room conception, the ogival 
arches, and the domes were Muslim, but all the rest was taken 
over from Hindu tradition, expurgated, of course, of all idola¬ 
trous elements. But as, in Bengal, a heavy brick architecture 
with slightly curved ‘bangaldar’ roofs predominated, while in 
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Gujarat the brisk stone technique of the Solantis, Vlghdls, and 
their Jain middle-class successors form the basis, these 1 two 
styles appear veiy different from each other, though many 
decorative details are identical. In Gujarat rhe Persia a ele 
meat proved stronger. True, even the exterior of most domes 
only appeared Muslim, for inside, the pure Sobnki-Vjghcla 
corbelled ceiling with its beautifully carved successive stone 
circles was used. But at least there are a few mausolea of The 
pure Saman id-TugUuq type, for instance, the tombs of A f aam 
and Mu f a^am KJian (1457 i) between Ahmadabad and Sarkhej, 
and of Darya Khan (1453) at Ahmadabad, and finally a nameless 
one to the east of Champaner {on which again the Makil 
Kothars at Pawigadh are copied). The Ahmadabad painters also 
continued the ‘Baghdad School* style ofTugWuq Delhi, though 
with some admixture of Gujarati Jain and Hindu elements. Of 
Bengal we know nothing, except that early in the sixteenth 
century the manner of the great Bihzad had already been 
accepted. Printed cotton textiles from Gujarat with Hindu 
designs have been discovered in Egypt, glazed pottery under Per¬ 
sian and Tim 11 rid influence has recently been unearthed in r Adila- 
bad and Gujara; but otherwise we know absolutely nothing of 
the decorative arts. 

In the Deccan a similar development was not possibly as the 
Bahmani sultanate formed the Muslim frontier march against 
l ^ c aggressive Hindu imperialism of Vijayanagar. On the other 
hand, no direct conflicts with Persia could happen, whereas 
immigrants from Persia and Turkman were received with open 
arms. Thus Bahmanl art turned for its inspiration to contempo¬ 
rary Persia, so much so that it must be regarded as an integral 
colonial offshoot of the latter* Only the small tomb of the founder 
of the dynasty, Hasan Zafar Khan, still adheres to the Tughluq 
tradition. Thereafter all the royal and aristocratic tombs at 
Gulbarga and Ashtur near Bidar are of the Persian type of the 
acer fourteenth century— a cube having, as a rule, two stories 
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of blind niches and a somewhat more than hemispheric* slightly 
pointed dome on an octagonal drum which, inside, rests on 
squ inches varying from the double keel-arch to a composition 
of keel and ogi val arches, or even irifoltated ked or horse-shoe 
arches. The finest of the tombs are those of Firua Shlh (142 a) 
at Gulbarga and that of Ahmad Shlh Wall (143d) at Aslitur, 
the latter adorned with a beautifully painted ceiling. The Jlmi' 
Masjid of Gulbarga (1367) has been said to have been modelled 
on the Great Qmayyad Mosque ax Cordova^ but it actually goes 
back, probably via a lost Delhi link, to the Masjid-i jami* of 
Isfahan. The madrasa of the Timurid period is represented by 
that of the all-powerful Prime Minister Mahmud Gawan (1471} 
at BlJar, completely decked with encaustic tiles. The high and 
slender Persian minaret can be studied in the Chand Minlr at 
DauLatibad (by A f lS al-Din Shlh Ahmad, (436) and Yftsuf 
'Adilshah's gateway and mindr at Shah Rota s Gulbarga, The 
Persian palaces, with their broad twins t survive in the ruins 
of the Takht Mahal, Gagan Mahal, Tarkash Mahal, ChinI 
Mahal, and the Turkish Sultana** pabce In Bidar Fort (moat of 
them of the reign of Muhammad III, [463-S2). Only in these 
latter, some very subordinate Hindu features arc found. Of 
Bahmanl painting so far only a few still unpublished manuscripts 
are known. They imitate the style of the llkhlnSd and early 
Timurid period so well that they are generally mistaken for 
genuine Persian manuscripts, though certain Hindu features 
and a geometrical composition comparable to that of early 
Rajput painting betray their Indian origin. 

In MHwi (eemral India) an intermediate style flourished in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The kingdom of Mandu 
was more involved in the affairs of northern India than in those 
of the Deccan, and therefore followed the later trends at Delhi; 
though the new influences from Persia reached it later and in an 
attenuated form. Thus Mllwa retained some of the earlier 
traditions. The midribs in the Lat Masjid at Dhar (1405) and of 
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the Jlmi' Masjid at Mlndu (145^) trill conserve the Khilji 
flower cusps. The Hindola Mahal (early fifteenth century) at 
Mindu, like Shitab Khan's audience-hall at Warangal in the 
Deccan, continue the Tughluq tradition of heavy tapering walla 
and buttresses, For the JamP Masjid Syrian, Arabian, even 
north African models have been claimed, but, as Professor 
Uphaoi Pope has proved, it too can be derived from contempo¬ 
rary Persian models. The tombs of Hoshang, Mahmtd Khilji, 
and Dary l Khan are, on the one hand, the last offshoots of the 
type established by the mausoleum of the Samanid Ismail at 
Bukhara, but have, on the other hand, taken over the high dome 
of a later age. In Malik Mughlth’s mosque a pointed dome rises 
from a high octagonal drum, as in the Multan tombs vdiich we 
shall discuss later. Persian also are the intersected vaulting sys¬ 
tem so genera] at Mindu T the small niches filled with a conch 
design, and so forth. The huge Persian iradn is found in the 
great audience-hall of the usurper Medial Rai (‘Gada Shah's 
Shop*, early sixteenth century). In other buildings, however, 
influences from contemporary Egypt and Palestine seem to have 
played a part, probably handed on by the embassy of the Amir 
abMiriminln al-Musta'id Billah Yusuf, son of the caliph Muham¬ 
mad # Abbasi, to Sultan Mahmud Khilji (143^69): bundles of 
columns, light pointed arches, and cusped round windows are 
featured, almost as in crusader architecture. Hindu elements, 
though in a subordinate posit ion, are much more in evidence 
than in the Deccan or in the north, especially in the zenana 
buildings (where they seem always to hjve predominated), but 
best of all in the so-called Jahiz Mahal. The ‘House of Gad? 
Shifa 1 (later sixteenth century) has preserved some figural murals 
which are likewise closely related to later Timurid pictorial art. 

In Hindustan proper the transition was slower* This had 
been the heart of the Tughluq Empire, which had had no 
reason to detest the old imperialism. Thus the new art tenden¬ 
cies manifested themselves not as an expression of revolt but in 
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* IT™ Tughluq’s benevolent 
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The Delhi kingdom under the sultans of the Sayyid and 
Lodi dynasties (1414-51 and 1451-^26) had by now become 
rather weak; yet the number of its monuments is not unimpres¬ 
sive, though this may be due to a less wholesale destruction. 
Most important Is the group of the so-called Lodi tombs at 
New Delhi (Khairpur), the mausoleum of Bahlfil L&di at Raus- 
han Chiragh, the tombs of Subh 3 n Sultana and of various nobles 
at Sarhlnd, the Chaura^s Gumbaz at Kalpi, &c. The maosolea 
consist of a cube covered by two stories of blind arcades, a style 
which we have already seen at Gulharga and Bidar, or with a 
projecting high central entrance as in FirCiz Shlh^s tomb, 
crowned by a high* pointed dome first used in UljattCi Khudi- 
banda’s mausoleum at Sukauiya (t 307) or that of Sultan Hasan 
at Cairo; not seldom with a Santera* on top, as in the Maajid-i 
Jlmi* at Rizi*Iya (1277). In Siiandar LodPs tomb at Delhi a 
new type appears, a rather low octagon surrounded by arcades 
serving as buttresses for the excessively vast dome. Though an 
octagon surrounded by arcades was used already in XJljaitH 
Khndlbanda J s Maqbara, this new form seems to be a rather free 
Indian interpretation, as the orthodox variety was, beyond the 
Pan jab, introduced first by the Mughals. It went with a pre¬ 
dilection for broad, squatting keeLarches, such as appear in 
p ers ; a —for instance in the Masjidd Gauhar Shah at Meshed 
(1418) —and for Rajput door-frames, brackets, and roof chhatirij 
derived from the contemporary revival of Hindu architecture 
in Rajputana. In decoration the TEmurid cut-plasterwork came 
into fashion, especially beautiful in the small Moth-id Mag) Ed at 
Delhi, and likewise the Timurid decoration in encaustic tiles. 
This latter, however, appears at Delhi only late (1517) and 
sparsely, though coloured tiles had been used in Afghanis an as 
early as the reign of the Ghaznavid Mas f 0d III (l ioo), and in 
the Panjab since the sixteenth century. 

Th«e wc find four important early Persian mausolea at Mul¬ 
tan, over the remains of Shah Bahl 1 al-Haqq, Shams al-Dln, 
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Shadna Shahid, and Shah Rukn-t *Alam, all covered with en¬ 
caustic tiles and going back to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries* though much repaired in later times. Other, though 
smaller* Persian mansolea, likewise covered with tiles, are those 
of the Nahus of Sit pur in the West Panjah, and that of Shaikh 
Musa Ahangar (Nlli Gumbax) at Lahore* all of Lodi times. 

In Sind we must mention the mausolea of the Tarkhan 
dynasty at Thatha. Those of Nawib Amir Khalil Khan (1564) 
and of Diwan Shurfa Khan (163S) might be called smaller 
copies of the GOr-i Mir at Samarkand; that of Jam Beg (1599) 
is an octagon with a low dome, whereas the Babglr Masjid 
(i;S 3 ) reveals Surl influence both in its dome and teel 
arches. 

The Kashmir style tended towards the West, but preserved in 
its mountain isolation most archaic features* The tomb and 
mosque of Sultan Zain al- f Abidin (1420-70) at Madam* and 
that of his mother at Srinagar, though erected on the founda¬ 
tions of Hindu temples, belong in the last instance to the Persian 
tradition of Isma'tL the Samanid’s mausoleum at Bukhara. The 
wooden mosques (Masjid-i JamP, by Sikandar Butshikan (1390- 
1414), Shah Hama din (1384), Pam pur, &c,, all rebuilt several 
times), with vast cubic halls, pyramidal roof crowned by a spire* 
and l kanadur p bells, are not yet explained with certainty, but 
seem to represent an adaptation of an older Buddhist chaitya 
type (e.g* Parihasapurc) surviving also in the Far Eastern 
pagodas, Persian tile-work first appears in the Madam mauso¬ 
leum, but seems to be m early Mughal addition. 

Under the SurT dynasty (1540-56/8) which temporarily ousted 
the Mughals, the Sayyid-Lodi style reached its most developed 
and perfect phase, enriched by new decorative forms apparently 
imported from Egypt, which had recently fallen Into the hands 
of the Ottoman Turks. Its finest monuments are the Killa-yi 
Kohna Masjtd at Purina Kills, and Shcr Shah*s mausoleum at 
Sasarim (Bihar), The Surf Afghans seldom used the two-storied 
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type of tomb, and then not with blind* but with real arcades* 
*5 in the mausoleum of Fateh Khan at Alwar (154?) or ™ ***** 
of Sarhind and Miner. Generally they preferred the low* arcade- 
surrounded type first applied in the tomb of Sifcandar Lodi; 
maniples are the tombs ofSher Shah and lias an Suf at Sis a ram 
and of 4 Isa KhSn at Delhi, and later, in Mughal times, that of 
Adham Khan at MehraulL The smaller Surf mosques continue 
the type of the Moth-kl Masjid* whereas in the great Killa-yi 
Kohna the in fi uence of the Deccan also is evident, especially in 
the corner towers* and of Mamluk-Egyptian decoration (cf. the 
mausolea of Sultan al-Nasir, of Ahmad al-Mihmandar, or of 
al-Mu'ayyad at Cairo) as already mentioned. As the dynasty 
was shortlived, the number of its monuments is very limited, 
but the Sun style continued late into the reign of At bar the 
Great and formed one of the chief constituents of early Mughal 
art in India and of later sixteenth and eady seventeenth century 
Rajput art (Orchba, Datia, Amber* &c). 

In the Deccan another revolution in style was caused* first by 
the disintegration of the Rahman! Empire into the sultanates of 
BTdar, Berar* Khandesh, Ahmadnagar* Bijapur, and Golconda 
(1490-1527)* and then by the collapse of the Vijayanagar Empire 
after the battle of Rakshasa Tagidi (Taliiota) in 1565. The two 
events worked in opposite directions. The emergence o± so many 
new sultanates meant an intensification of Muslim power* and 
a renewed immigration of military adventurers from Persia, 
Arabia, Egypt, and the Ottoman Empire, The fall of Vijayana¬ 
gar started a mass immigration of unemployed Hindu artists* 
masons, painters* jewellers, weavers* embroiderers, singers* and 
dancers*, the effect of which was felt over the whole of the 
Deccan and Rajpufana, The first introduced the newest fashions 
of Persia and Turkey; the latter gave a Hindu interpretation to 
the existing Eahmanl-Persian art. 

Thus the Persian element played a less important role in 
Later Deetani arc, though it continued to be more conspicuous 
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than in parallel Mughal art, Moreover, this role was very 
different, not only in the selection of the favoured Fenian 
forms, but also in their amalgamation with the Hindu dement. 
The Bahmani tomb type was, on the whole, retained, but the 
wall arcades were in some cues replaced by trabcate Hindu 
galleries, and only rarely—for example in the old Jlmi p Mas j id 
funder Ibrahim 1 , 1534-57)* in p Ain al-Mulk 3 s mosque and tomb 
(1556), and later (1636) in the great Jlmf Masjid at Bijapnr— 
is the Persian dome preserved. Elsewhere the dome was always 
reinterpreted in a Hindu spirit, an immense bubble growing 
from a wreath of lotus petals, and crowned by an inverted lotns 
flovrer. In the Gol Gumbaz (1656) this Hindu-Fersian mauso¬ 
leum is expanded to giant dimensions (the diameter of the dome 
is I24 feet, only 15 feet less than that of St. Fcteris at Rome), 
apparently on the model of the huge mosques qf Istanbul, 
though still preserving the original scheme first developed in 
the tomb of Isma'il the Samanid at Bukhara. Ibrlhlm IPs 
mausoleum (1627/8), on the other hand, stressed the galleries 
surrounding the centrai funeral chamber, as in the later L6dl 
and Stirl tombs ; and its decoration was a mixture of Hindu and 
Ottoman-Turkish elements. The arches were first of the broad 
and squat keel type of Lodi art, then changed into a double 
S-curve accompanied by an exterior line of cusps, such as u 
found, in Turkman, at Safcd Bula. A characteristic of all 
Dettani arches is the crowning flower which can first be traced, 
in the sixth century, at Bamiyan as the Pomegranate of Anahita. 

I n the columns, brackets, roof parapets, Scc fcJ however, Vijayana- 
gar decoration superseded all Persian traces; but it was the 
decoration of the Hindu house, of wood-carving, furniture, and 
metal mountings, not of the idolatrous Hindu temple. For thii 
reason Hindu Influence was stronger in civil architecture; but 
here again it wai balanced by Persian ideals. Enamelled tile- 
work was still, though seldom used, e.g. in the Chlnl Mahal at 
Daulatabad, the screen of which abo reminds us of the Jaunpur 
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mosques, or in the Bldshlh Ashur Kb ana at Golconda (t 597); 
in the Rangln Mahal at Bldar, with its purely Hindu column! 
and brackets, it was replaced by an ebony and mother-of-pearl 
inlarsis. But the vast Persian fie*In, such as has become famous 
in the Taq-i Khusni and again in the Mongol and Timufid 
mosques and madrasas, and the Persian pillar-hall of the Chihil 
Sutfin type enjoyed an immense favour. The first is represented 
at Bijapur in the Gagan Mahal (1561), Anand Mahal (1589), 
and Sanglt Mahal (1589), and the palaces of Golconda, espe¬ 
cially the Gosha Mahal; the latter in the Athlr Mahal (1646) at 
Bijapur and the Budshih Ashur Khan a and later palaces at 
Hyderabad. It must, however, be observed that the first was 
not formed by genuine vaults, but merely by means of gigantic 
bridge arches supporting a wooden ceiling (as at Mlndu, men¬ 
tioned above). The earliest example of such a construction in the 
Deccan is the archway in the Dargih of Shlh Baoda-Nawiz at 
Gulbarga, erected under Firuz Shah Bahmanl in rqi j. Probably 
we may also regard the Sat-Manzil, a watch-tower in the Bijapur 
palace built in 1583 by Ibrahim II for Queen Rambha, as funda¬ 
mentally a Persian conception. 

In Deccani painting a similar conflict of tendencies is to be 
felt. After the battle of Rakshasa Tagidi a wave of Vi jay inagar 
style swept over Deccani pictorial art for a decade or two, the 
vestige* of which we can trace in the female scenes in the 
Tarlkh-i Husain Shdht f the Nujum al^Ulum^ and several Rag- 
malas, the finest of which is in Bikaner. Later on only the weak¬ 
ness for excessive gilding, Hindu decora^ve forms, and Hindu 
lyric motifs remained. Figures of Hindu singers, dancers, and 
courtesans appear until well into the eighteenth century. But, 
on the other hand, sixteenth-ccntury Persian and Turkish 
painting was used already in the male scenes of the same manu¬ 
scripts, and in the murals of the water pavilion at Kumatgi near 
Bijapur (where again the female motifs are Hindu). And since 
the early seventeenth century the sketchy manner in fashion 
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under Shih * Abbas the Great dominated Bijapur painting until 
it was ousted by the Mughal style of Jahangir and Shihjahin. 
In the Masulipatam "pintadoes 1 we likewise find an odd mixture 
of Hindu and Persian elements, and a similar combination 
appears in the arms and other metal-work, and the ivory intarsia 
in costly wood which can be attributed to this period of the 
Deccan, whereas painted lacquer boxes seem to have been taken 
over from Persia. 

With the invasion of the Mnghals another and much stronger 
wave of Persian influence reached India. Its first phase, under 
the Emperor Babur (1526-30), was of late Timurid-Turktstanl 
character; but this period was so brief and so taken up with 
warfare that hardly any monuments of it can be traced. Of his 
capital at Agra only the Rlmbagh survives, but nothing of its 
original buildings and layout. Humayun's mosque there (ijjo) 
is of little interest. We can thus ascertain the general character 
of this first period only from its echo in the paintings of Avar's 
early years. 

Much more important is Hnmfiyflxi’s capital DlnpanSh (be¬ 
tween his tomb, Niz 5 m al-Dln and Parana Killa at Delhi, 
c . 1530-40 and 1555-70}. It was razed by his adversary Sher 
Shth, and most of the buildings now remaining belong to the 
period after Htimiyuft’s return and of Akbaris minority, and 
were erected by Humlylin’s widow and the court of his young 
successor. As Humlytm, after his return from the court of Shah 
Tahmasp, had been accompanied by Persian artists, this second 
early Mughal style is almost purely Persian, with the modifica¬ 
tion that Persian tilc^work was not seldom replaced by the 
coloured stone slab intarsia practised in India since Khiljl times. 
The principal monuments of this later Dlnpanah are Huml- 
yun > s gigantic mausoleum (In red and white sandstone) with its 
vast Charbigh garden, the smaller Bu-Hallma garden (with a 
gateway in encaustic tiles), the 'Arab Saray 5 several smaller 
tombs for members o£Humayun*5 family, the Madrasi Khair 
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al-Manazil founded by Mahum Anaga (enamelled tiles and cut- 
stucco medallions); then ihe tomb of the regent Bairlm Khin- 
khinin and* at Nizam al-Dln, the tomb of'Atgah Khln (1566/7) 
—or, farther away, the mosque of Shaikh Abd al-Nabl (1584, 
near the southern gate of Shahjahanabad), Outside Delhi espe¬ 
cial mention must be made of Atbar T s mosques (in encaustic 
tiles) at Ajmer and Nagaur, the Dargah-i Hazrai-i Islam at 
Lahore, the tomb of Qutb al-Diu at Baroda (1583), the memo¬ 
rial tower for Humlyun at Sarnaih (1588), and some tombs at 
Sarhind, 

Tn a few paintings of Humayun’s reign and in the first great 
pictorial creation of Akbif*B time, the J-{dmz.<s-n 3 ma f the influ¬ 
ence ofTurkistan is still evident. But under the guidance of two 
Persian artists, Mir Sayyid 'All of Tabriz and KJhwaja 'Abd al- 
Sa mad Shlrm-Qalam, early Mughal painting fell into line with 
the taste of Shah Tahmisp’s court- The influence of the latter 
was also strong in textile design and carpet weaving and finally 
metal-work; from the time of Akbar onwards* Mughal coinage 
was entirely copied from that of the Safavids. But soon the arc 
of the overthrown Surf dynasty was accepted, in whole or in 
pan, Adham Khan’s tomb at Mehiauh, for instance, imitates 
those of Hasan Sur at Sisarlm and T IsI Khln at Delhi, with 
only a slight admixture of new Persian decorative motifs. The 
Sur! style, however, continued to play a prominent part for at 
least two more decades, but it was more and more mixed with 
the new stylistic elements introduced since 1570 in the wake of 
Akbar^s wide conquests and tolerant policy, and at last amalga¬ 
mated into the Akbar-Jahingir style. 

After the alliances with the Rajput princes had been con¬ 
cluded, Atbar came more and more to accept Indian fashions 
and Indian art such as they had developed at Chitorgarh, then 
at Jodhpur and Orchlii, and finally at Amber and Bundl. In 
the Mughal architecture of Afcb«r , j later years (since c. 1570-80) 
and of Jahangir's earlier reign (until c . i6zq) 7 at Fatchpur-Sikri, 
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the Red Palace at Agra Fort, Lahore Fort, Sifcandra, Allahabad, 
Ajmer, Sic., the Rajput style predominated, by the side of Suri, 
Gujarati, M&wa, and also Persian features, Persian forms pre¬ 
vailed in the gateways, the arches, and vaults of the sub¬ 
structures, the arcades for administrative and bazaar purposes, 
the mosque facades, m tfcrdbs, and entrances {as In the B island 
Darwaza at Fatchpur-Sikri), the cut-out wall niches and panels, 
and so on. Persian innovations were the slender, fluted columns 
with stalactite capitals and the ribbed vault acts (cf. Nauru 
and Masjid 'All, Isfahan), and many ornamental motifs (cf. 
again Natans), especially the cypress, whereas enamelled tile- 
wort was used but rarely, as at Sibndra and Lahore, and then 
sparsely. Persian also were the caravanserais, and palace enclo¬ 
sures of the same type, such as those at Ajmer and Allahabad. 
But domestic architecture, halls, sleeping-rooms, panthmabals, 
roof pavilions {thhattrls), &c., were Rajput, and likewise most of 
their decoration, whereas in religious art the SUri and Gujarati 
elements predominated, not to speak of other occasional influ¬ 
ences, Far Eastern, Tibetan, and Christian. A similar change 
overtook painting, where the Hindu artists and European 
models acquired increasing influence on a style aspiring to 
naturalism, until early in Jahangir’s reign all the Persian ele¬ 
ments had disappeared. 

And yet just then Persian art came back, though only as 
another contributory aspect of the classic Mughal art developing 
at the imperial court. First Sultan Salim (later Emperor Jahan¬ 
gir) had fostered a minor Persian renaissance during the rebel¬ 
lion against his ageing father. As Akbar’s pro-Hindu inclinations 
had become a thorn in the side of the orthodox Muslims, the 
rebel prince sought support from the orthodox party and 
affected later Safavid costumes and household fashions, and 
encouraged Persian artists like Agha Riza. To this attitude we 
owe some of the finest examples of Persian brocade weaving 
preserved in India, e.g. the beauiiful/ifgai at Bikaner, On the 
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other hand T the prince was in alliance with an opposition party 
amongst the powerful Rajput princes (Amber, Bikaner, and 
OrchhS), and after his accession to the throne be resumed the 
pro-Hindu attitude of his father. 

But his empress Nur-Jahlu was a Persian p and she and her 
family dominated the Mughal court since the orthodox coup 
d'etat of 1623 and under Jahangir’s successor Shahjaham How 
far the fashions of *Abbas the Great* s period contributed to the 
introduction of the new architecture in white marble inlaid 
with precious stones it is not easy to say. The Empress*? personal 
tastes, the model of the white marble ardiitecturc of Gujarat 
and Majwa, oven European influences must also be taken into 
account. This much is certain, that one of the first, still tenta¬ 
tive, experiments in the new style, the Chaunsat KJiambah 
(mausoleum of Mtrza 'Aziz, son of T Atgah Khan, 1623/4) 21 
Nizam al-Dln, uses Persian columns with stalactite capitals and 
squat, ribbed-vault nets. Other decorative motifs, occurring as 
late as the twenties of the seventeenth century* can be traced 
at the mausoleum of Shaikh gafT ac Ardebil, Meshed, and the 
Masjid-i Shah at Isfahan. 

But in the Pan jab and at Delhi and Agra Persian tile architec¬ 
ture flourished anew. The mosques of Wazlr Khan (1634), Dai 
Anga (1635), Muhammad Salih Kuixdoh (Cliinianwall Masjid, 
1659), of Nawib Sarfarlz Khan (1671), of 'Abdullah Khan 
(TaiselwaU Masjid, Aurangzeb^s reign), the Sadhaurl Misjid 
(1669) at Lahore, the Shahi Masjid at Chiniot, the Chinlwilf 
Masjid at Thanesar, the Jami* Masjid at Muitra (1660—1): the 
facades of Lahore Fort (1630-40); the mausolea of Fahlm Khiin 
(Nil! Gumbaz ? near Humayun’s Tomb, 1625) at Delhi, of Asaf 
Khln (1641), Zeb al-Nisl* (Navankot p 1669), f All Mardan 
(1657), Dai Anga (1671) at Lahore, the ChlnT-kJ Rauia (1639, 
of 1 Alliimi Afzal Khun Shlrazi) at Agra, the Gulibt Bagh (1655), 
the Shuhdara Gardens* the entrance of the Shatimir Garden 
(*^ 37 )* the Gardens of Zebinda Begam (Chau burji T 1646) at 
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Lahore, the Dakhlni Sariy in the Jalandhar District (1G40) are 
all eicellent examples of this fashion. 

Other monuments of the same type, though not decorated 
with coloured tiles, are the many Mughal sarays and provincial 
palaces, at Bhimbar, Rajaurl + Chingas, Saida bad, Sarhind, Pari 
Mahal (Kashmir), Ahmadabad (A r ?am Khin, 1636), &c., add 
Mughal gardens in Kashmir (Chashma-yi Shahl, Shllimar Bagh, 
Nishat Bigh, Achhabal, Vcmag, Rajauri), Lahore (Shllimlr, 
Gullbi, Sec.), Finjaur, Delhi (Fort Gardens* especially the 
tlayat Bagh, Raushanara Bigh)* Agra (AngQrl Bagh), and so 
many others which have disappeared, but have left a heritage 
in fine later gardens at Dig, Jaipur* Udaipur, Amber, &c. In 
the mosques the Fenian in Alienee is nor to strong; though 
the Jami r Masjid at Agra (164S), the mosque of Shuja'it 
Khan at Ah m a dab id (1689), and others need to be mentioned 
here. 

The most famous monument of this Persian taste, however, 
is the Taj Mahal (Rauza-yi Munxtlz-Mahal) at Agra, the 
mausoleum of Arjumand Binft Began, Nur-jahiuPs niece, and 
of her husband Shihjaham It is a wort of the finest Safavid 
taste, executed by two Panjabi architects of Persian origin, 
Nidir al-Asar Ustad Ahmad Ma*mar Lahod, and his brother 
Ustad Hamid LihftrL It is flanked by a mosque and a similar 
hall and gateway in Persian style and accompanied, outside, by 
two small mausolca of the same type for the Empress 1 * ladies- 
in-waiting. Except for the use of the most immaculate Makrana 
marble which translates the gay and gaudy Persian taste into 
the dreamy, languid spirit of later Mughal art, there are in the 
Tlj Mahal only a few other deviations from Safavid orthodoxy 
—the four Rajput chb&ttrif around the dome, some differences 
in the proportion of the dome and dome drum (common, how¬ 
ever, in the Deccan), and abo the minarets, probably inspired 
by Mahmud Khiljfs tomb at Mind ft. It b one of the freaks of 
history that this ‘Wonder of the World*, which b least eharae- 
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terisric of Mughal art, has become the classic representative and 
emblem of Mughal civilization. 

The Taj Mahal has found a pale shadow in the mausoleum 
which Shahjaharfs son, Aurangzcb* in 1678 erected for his wife. 
Bib! RabPa Daurani, at Aurangabad in the Deccan, This has 
nothing qf the grandeur and purity of the Taj; its proportions 
are cramped, its forma marred by new stylistic elements taken 
over from the Dcetani art of Bijapur and Golconda; but a cer¬ 
tain homely sweetness and intimacy cannot be denied to this 
last representative of the great tradition of the Persian mauso¬ 
leum. True, there exist two even later buildings, the gigantic 
tomb of Nawab Safdar-jang of Oudh at Delhi (1754.) and the 
Tij at Husainabad, Lucknow, But the first is a very stiff, 
academic, and incongruous imitation, beautiful only in those 
decorative details in which it follows the taste of its own time. 
The latter does not even pretend to be more than a miniature 
copy of the Agra masterpiece. 

In the Pan jab and Sind this Persian style continued to pre¬ 
vail, The buildings and gardens of AurangzeVs time at Lahore, 
which have already been mentioned, preserve the Persian type 
and green tile decoration then the rule, though minor details 
reveal an intrusion of ocher Mughal, and even Rajput tea lures. 
The Begampura Masjid, constructed by the last efficient Mughal 
governor of the Panjab, Zakarfya Khan (1726-4,5), has the same 
tile decoration, though under ‘bangaldir 1 arches and pent roofs 
and with more baroque design motifs- The tomb of his sister* 
Sharaf al-Nisa (Zar&rwila Maqbara), follows a Raj put tower type 
with squat roof and cb#jjpj t but the tile detoracions introduce a 
Persian design so far unknown, a frieze of large-size cypresses 
(such as those with which we arc so well acquainted from the 
Persian tile decorations of Turkey}, The chaos into which the 
Panjab was thrown by the Afghan invasions, and then the rhe 
of the Sikhs, put an end to this tradition. 

In Sind, however, cut off from the rest of the Indp-Muslim 
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world by the Sikhs and Rajputs* Persian art experienced a last 
renaissance. The mausolea at Thatha of the last Tarkhans 
(tolerated as Mughal governors) were executed in the mixed 
style of Akbar's later reign (tomb of Mir Ma'zOm 1594, Mint* 
Khan 1644, Mlrea Tughril Beg 1 606 ), But under Jahangir 
and Shahjahan the Persian style of encaustic tile work was again 
introduced from the Panjab (mosque near Mir *Abd al-Blql 
PQ rani's tomb at Sakhar, 1610; and Jaffii* Mas j,id at Thatha, 
1644-7, enlarged 1658—9), and it flourished at Khudabad t Hyde¬ 
rabad, Larkhana, Sakha r, Matuxi, and Drakhan under the Kal- 
h5ra and Talptir dynasties. The Thatha mosque resembles that 
of Waxlr Khln at Lahore* the jamf Masjid at Khudabld that 
of Dli Anga at Lahore* Most of the brer Sind tombs repeat the 
cubic Gulbargs-Ashtur-Delhi (Lodi) type in greater dimensions 
and very gaudy colours^ only a few take up the octagonal 
ground plan (c.g Nabl Khan's tomb at Hyderabad, 1787* or 
Shah Bahamas tomb at Larkhana, 1 735 “^ or the top lantern of 
the Lodi domes (Larkhana and Sakhar), 

As Afghan rule conserved at least some stability in the 
Western Fan jab and Kashmir until the end of the eighteenth 
century* a last wave of Persian fashions in architecture, painting, 
textiles, and dress gained some influence in Kashmir and can 
be traced in the style of house buildings the numerous Persian 
manuscripts, embroideries* and lacquer wares which in the nine¬ 
teenth century were fabricated there under the successful 
administration of the Maharajas Gulab and Einbir Singh of 
Jammu. About 1760 Ferso-Afghan fashions in costume were 
accepted also at the court of ShujT al-Daula of Oudh and about 
1830 at the imperial court of Delhi, now a mere pensioner of 
the British East India Company. For the Mughal costume of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century had by now become 
a Hindu dresa. And in order to distinguish themselves from the 
Hindus, the last Mughals accepted the Perso-Afghan style. At 
Lucknow, Bhopal, and Hyderabad (Dcccan) this fashion was 
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soon Indianized and given an extravagant shape, and the fur- 
lined Persian kuhh was transformed into a half-European crown 
(tdf). Persian architecture found some cultivation only at 
Hyderabad, Deccan, which until recently was felt to be the last 
protagonist of Islam in India; pillar-halls especially of theChihil 
SuiEn type were repeated until early ip the nineteenth century. 

But elsewhere the Fcrsian tradition was more and more swept 
away by a current of Hinduizcd Deccani and pure Hindu aesthe¬ 
tic ideals* a current which grew stronger as the Deccani sulta¬ 
nates and their aristocracy were incorporated into the Mughal 
Empire — especially under Shahjahan (162^59} and Auraugzeb 
(1659-1707)—and as Hyderabad became important; then the 
Rajputs became influential; and finally the Marathas overran 
the Mughal Empire up to the Khyber Pass. Western political 
and cultural supremacy followed, and only in the last few years 
has some interest again been aroused in the Iranian countries 
and their old civilization. 


H. Goetz 


CHAPTER S 

THE ISLAMIC ART OF PERSIA 

Architecture apart, the main achievement of the Persian 
genius in the Islamic period lies in the field of what used to be 
called the 'minor' arts—ihe weaving of carpets and textiles, the 
mating of pottery and metal-work, and the writing, binding, 
illuminating, and illustrating of boots. The religion of Islam 
requires no icons and monumental sculpture was unacceptable 
on mosques and uncommon on secular architecture: the Islamic 
artist preferred to cover his buildings with a skin of glazed tiles 
or to use carved siucco or bride decoration with largely abstract 
or floral ornament. The independent statue—that curious inven¬ 
tion of the Roman collector in Europe—seems to have made 
little appeal to the Persian, who, when he wished to indulge his 
connoisscurship, collected books. This concentration on the 
objects of every day was continually reinforced by the prefer¬ 
ence of invading nomads for a few superb and portable posses¬ 
sions. The large, framed picture, so popular in Europe since the 
Renaissance, found no place in the Persian house or tent. Wall- 
painting, it ii true, was extensively practised, but* if we may 
judge from the little that has survived. It adopted tire style 
of illumination and miniature-painting, rarely aiming at the 
monumental quality we find In European or Far Eastern fres¬ 
coes. No doubt their conversion to Islam and the new concep¬ 
tion of authority and kingship caused the Persians to abandon 
that interest in the ■colossal', to which they had inclined in ihe 
Achaemenid and Sassauid periods. 

The subject-matter of Persian an was also simpler than that 
of Europe and the Far East. Islam does not provide a complex 
iconography. The proscription of the representation of living 
creatures, though it had theological authority only, was always 
present to be surmounted. It certainly turned the artist away 
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from portrait-painting, which would have seemed the expression 
pf an impious self-assertion. At the same time it led to his 
absorption in the use of line and colour in imaginative orna¬ 
ment. This discipline gave him complete mastery of the dements 
of expression, and it was on this that he relied* rather than on 
varied or dra marie content* when he came to illustrate the 
works of hh poets in the pictures of hunting and fighting* music- 
making* gardens, flowers, and water. These few native themes 
seem to have been sufficient to feed and release his imagination, 
and the variations he played on them are infinitely subtle. 

Persian art was aristocratic; or so it seems, for the social his¬ 
tory o£ Persia has yet to be written. The demand came almost 
exclusively from the main conns and great officials, and even 
where the latter had not their own craftsmen, they imposed 
their taste on the independent workshops, It is difficult to see 
in Persian art elements derived either from the people* or from 
the taste of the wealthy burgher* though a rich and powerful 
merchant class certainly existed. Bucolic imitations of the court 
style in pottery of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries have 
been found in north Persia* but they a re peasant* not primitive 
wares; and though a number of fine pieces of inlaid metal-work 
were made ior merchants or uiltitled people in the twelfth and! 
thirteenth centuries* they differ in no particular from the court 
pieces. The * primitive* may be seen perhaps in the barboiine 
decoration oi unglazed earthenware, but the style, which w p as 
common throughout the Near East, never found its way into 
the court ateliers. Persia’s social structure^remained fundamen¬ 
tally unchanged during the Islamic period: hence the strength 
and limitations of her art. The tradition was easily preserved 
and secure, especially as in troubled times craftsmen, considered 
as among the most valuable possessions of the prince* w r ere 
spared and adopted by the conqueror. There were* of course* 
outside influences, Persia was a pan of the Islamic world, in 
which novelties, both intellectual and artistic, were easily and 
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freely interchanged. Further, there was almost continuous and 
powerful inspiration from the Far East. But the Persian artist, 
though particularly susceptible to new ideas, was able to absorb 
and adapt them to his native mode of expression in a few 
decades. There was, however, no ‘renaissance’ with its social 
and artistic implications in Persia. The value of the individual 
artist, or rather of the artist as an individual creator, was hardly 
understood. Great artists there were, but the unique achieve¬ 
ment of a Michelangelo or a Rembrandt, redirecting tradition 
by hammering out a new and personal style, is not to be found. 
There is variety enough in Persian art, but the savour of the 
aesthetic experience remains the same. Nevertheless, Persia was 
fortunate in retaining to the end of her long period of original 
creation the peculiar excellencies of an aristocratic art. There 
is rarely any extravagance or outrage of material, and refinement 
and perfect taste are never lacking. 

It is a commonplace that the Arabs, who in less than a cen¬ 
tury (633-713) conquered an empire extending from Spain to 
Sind and central Asia, brought with them into these ancient 
and highly civilized areas little more than their religion, 
language, and script. It is indicative of their dm understanding 
of this that 1 he Gmayyad caliphs (a.d. 661-749) transferred the 
seat of government to Damascus in Syria. Omayyad art b an 
amalgam of elements derived from East Hellenistic— Syrian, 
Coptic; and Byzantine—and Sassanid art. The former predomi¬ 
nate, though It must be remembered that there had already 
been much give and take between the two cultures. In 749 the 
Abbasid calipb, aided by a revolt in east Persia* supplanted the 
Omayyads. The capital was moved eastwards to the newly 
founded city of Baghdad. Here were assembled artists from 
Egypt, Syria, Persia, and Mesopotamia, and in this international 
and revitalizing atmosphere the Islamic style proper was born 
and had its first flowering. The achievement of this period is 
best illustrated by the excavations at Samaria, where, save for 
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2 brief interruption, the caliphs held court from S36 to 883. At 
Samar ra were found examples of wall-painting, stucco and tile 
decoration, glass and pottery. 

The Fenian potter's contribution, both to the general style 
and in isolated motifs^ was important, but there were several 
inventions or rediscoveries which were due not so much to any 
particular racial component of the Islamic world as to the 
atmosphere of the period and more especially to the admiration 
which was felt for the hard white porcelain and stoneware of 
T'ang China, which, together with celadon and spla shed-glaze 
wares, were found in the Samarra excavation*- Chinese shapes 
and splashed-glaze wares were copied, and to imitate the clean 
white surface of the porcelain the potters adopted a technique 
which bad been used some centuries earlier by the Farthians at 
nearby Seleucia—the addition of tin oxide to the glaze to give it 
a soft, white opacity. Their other achievements were original. 
Lustre, which had probably been used on glass in Egypt some 
centuries earlier, was painted in many colours on the fired tin 
glaze. Painting in blue, purp!e f yellow, and green on the unfired 
glaze, a method which required a sure touch and produced a 
wonderfully complete absorption of the colour, was aUo practised. 

Tills extraordinary ceramic development has been mentioned 
in some detail because of its great importance for list future of 
Persian pottery, but it is still a difficult question how far the 
best of the Abbasid pottery types were made in west Persia. 
But if we turn to cast Persia to the province of Khurasan, we 
find an equally brilliant achievement but in a quite different 
technique. 

Already in the ninth century Persia had fallen away from the 
direct control of the caliphate and various shortlived native 
dynasties had assumed pow r en In the tenth century the Ruway- 
bids (a.d. 932-1055) controlled west Persia and Mesopotamia* 
filling the role of ‘mayors of the palace T to the caliphs. Khurasan 
and TransoxLaoa belonged to the Sa man ids (a.d. 819-1004), 
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who, while remaining true to their new faith, began to restore 
connexion with their country’s fast, emphasizing their own 
descent from Bahi.im, the Sassanid hero. Firdausi, the poet of 
the Shah-nama, began his career under the Samantds, and at 
Samarkand, Baikh, Nishapur, and Bukhara there was a genuine 
renaissance in literature and the arts. The pottery of the period 
is well known through the excavations at Airasiyab {Old Samar¬ 
kand) and Nishapur. Peasant wares and imitations of T’ang 
aplashed-glazc warts are common, but the most important 
aesthetically are those about to be discussed. The Samanid 
potters also tackled the problem of painting on their wares, but 
their solution was quite different from that of their fellow 
craftsmen in Mesopotamia, Their surface for painting was made 
by covering the red body of their can lien ware with a coat of 
white—sometimes purple-black or yellow—day slip. Ordinary 
painting under a lead glaze tends to ran in the firing, so the 
potters used stable coloured slips. There are several type*. The 
Louvre plate {Plate 34a) is perhaps the finest «am pie of the austere 
manner, representing in the Samanid Technique what the Meso¬ 
potamian potters were achieving by blue pa Sitting on tin glaze. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything more perfect ceramically 
than this beautiful piece, whose sole decoration is the marching 
Kufic inscription in purple-black slip. Other types are less rett 
cent and are decorated in bright red, purple, and yellow-green 
shps, the latter perhaps an attempt to reproduce the tone of 
lustre. The designs include inscriptions, palmettos, entrelacs 
and birds, often quotations from Sassanid ornament. It seems 
that after the fall of the Samanids these magnificent wares 
Ceased to be made with any quality. 

This was Persia's great contribution to pottery in the Abbasid 
penod, though igraftatQ wares {lead-glazed red earthenware with 
the design scratched through a white slip) were made in west 
Persia tn the tenth and eleventh centuries, for the most part 
with designs reminiscent of contemporary mctal-work. 
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TTie eleventh ecntuiy saw the s tip planting of the Persian 
dynasties by the Seljnk Turks, a nomad people from the Kirghiz 
Steppe. The Turks were not wholly barbarian. They had filtered 
through into the Islamic world in the guise of Dicfccnarics since 
the ninth century and had quickly absorbed, had even made 
contributions to, Islamic culture. In a.d. 1055 Tughril Beg was 
recognised by the caliph as his temporal vicar and was granted 
the titles of Sultan and Shahanshah (King of kings). The three 
great Sultans, Tughril Beg (*037-63), Alp Arslin (1063-72), 
and Malik Shah (1072-92), inaugurated one of the most 
brilliant periods in Persian history The two latter were aided 
by the great Persian minister* Ni?3m al-Mulk, whose aim, suc¬ 
cessfully achieved, was to make town-dwelling Persians of the 
nomad 1 urks. The non-Persian provinces of the empire, which 
extended westwards into Asia Minor and Syria* fell away after 
Malik Shah*s death. The last great representative of the Seijuk 
line was Sultan San jar, who died in a.ix 1157 defending east 
Persia against other nomads who wished to follow his ancestor's 
example. Towards the end of tile twelfth century the Shahs of 
Khwarizm (Khiva) on the lower Oxus conquered most of east 
Persia. They were destroyed by the Mongol invasion of a.d. 
1220 - 1 . 

In spite of partition in (he twelfth century the Seijuk period 
may be considered as a whole. A definite style, adumbrated in 
the previous period* was securely established all over Persia. All 
the arts flourished and enough has survived to allow ns to esti¬ 
mate their quality and achievement. , 

An important technical innovation changed the direction of 
Persian pottery. We know from references in contemporary 
literature how much the Persians admired the Chinese porcelain 
of the period* which under ihe Sung dynasty had acquired a 
new + thinness and transIiicency T The Persian potter now devised 
a body with some of these qualifies. We know the method in 
detail from a technical treatise written in 1301 by Abu 1-Qasim 
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of Kashin, a member of a famous family of potters. Powdered 
quartz pebbles, potash, and a white plastic day went to make a 
hard, fine, white body, to which was tightly fused an alkaline 
glaze made from the same pebbles and potash, A slip was thus 
rendered unnecessary and it was easier to paint under the alka¬ 
line than under the earlier lead glaze. The glaze could be 
colourless, stained, or made opaque for overglazc painting. This 
type of body and glaze survived into the late thirteenth centum 

Some of the earlier examples (first half of the twelfth eentuir) 
reveal in their shapes (Plate 34 b) influences from Chinese bowls 
of ling and yi ng-th'ing type, fragments of which have been 
found in the Near East. They arc Jeft white and simply deco¬ 
rated, it at all, with stiffly curling arabesques or inscriptions 
Uthers are stained cobalt and turquoise blue, brown, green 
yellow, and purple. Carved decoration of animals and birds 
striding through ‘arabesque’ foliage is common. These wares 

and huge j„,.h ,}„ F „ „. hicl , 
suit the Rutcnal and are often perfect in rheir simplicity. Fine 
potting makes this one of the few periods when Persian wares 
invite handling, for it is usually the singing colours which 
achieve the effect, Hiese monochrome wares continued to be 
made in the thirteenth century, when the decoration was often 
moulded and consequently more elaborate, sometimes including 
figure scenes of Sa&sanid origin. * 

Another twelfth-century type employs differently coloured 
Sbizes on the same pot. These so-called Mi or painted wares 

nlrThe TT ° ° f ? hC glazes run- 

mng. 1 he technique proved remarkably effective on the Berlin 

dish wnth the superbly disphyedeagie (Plate 35 a). A further type 

with arabesques, dancers, and musicians cut in black slip undeJ 1 

dear or turquoise glaze ftalso common. Some of the small in«U 

beakers svith glossy black ribs are exceptionally lovdy (Pl atc ftfA 

Whether or not Persia had had a share ; n t L , j J\ 
Mesopotamian school of polychrome lustre pottery onhe^mh 
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to tench century, the brownish-yeHow monochrome variety 
had made its appearance in Persia by 1 *79, when a bottle, now 
in the British Museum, was made, A hard p whitish body was 
used and a touch of tin in the glaze rendered it white but not 
completely opaque. The lustre was sometimes painted on a blue 
glaze or on alternating panels of blue and white. Both technique 
and style are fully realized on the earliest dated examples, and 
it may be that foreign influence was responsible for the sudden 
appearance of lustre painting, perhaps, as has been suggested* 
from Egypt, where under the Fatimids (969-1171) there had 
been, a flourishing school. There are two main styles, associated 
with the important towns of Ray (near Teheran) and Kashan, 
The earlier Ray pieces are decorated with large figures of horse¬ 
men, musician5, birds* and animals framed in stiff scrollwork snd 
reserved on the lustre ground. In later pieces the decoration 
tends to be fussy and uncontrolled, an indiscriminate scattering 
of liny figures and decorative motifs over the surface of the pot. 
Kashan was a well-known pottery lown and the products of its 
kilns reveal a distinctive style, handed down through several 
generations of potters, whose names are knowm. A large plate in 
the Freer Gallery, Washington (Plate 36 a), is a typical'example. 
It is dated A,a mo and illustrates the story of Khusru and 
Shlrui, how he first set eyes on her beauty as she was bathing. 
1 be Kashan potters were fine designers and delighted in a 
thick ground of reserved and lustred tendrils and dots. 4 Moon- 
faced J beauties, with arched browis and almond eyes, musicians 
and young men and women conversing by a brook are the 
most popular themes. 

Even more elaborate and detailed narrative scenes were pre¬ 
sented in another technique on the so-called minai (enamel) 
wares. Those colours which will take the high temperature 
—blue* purple, green, and yellow—were painted on the tin 
glaze before firing. Other less stable colours, including black, 
red, white, and gilding, were fixed by a second firing in a 
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low-temperature muffle tilru Many lovely shades were achieved 
both in the high temperature and the enamel colours. Sometimes 
the painting was done on an opaque turquoise ground of extra- 
ordinary beauty, Minai pottery was made at Ray, Kashin, and 
perhaps Sava. The figure decoration is similar to that on the 
lustre pottery but also includes battle-pieces and scenes from the 
Shib-nMma, which are especially important for what they tell us 
about contemporary boob-illustration, no Persian examples of 
which survive (Plate 36b). It is not likely that these wares, tech¬ 
nically the most elaborate ever made in Persia, continued to be 
manufactured after the iMongol invasion and the destruction 
of Ray (a.u. 1210-1). 

More satisfying aesthetically is a type of pottery made at 
Kashan with black and blue painting under a colourless or tur¬ 
quoise glaze. The finest pieces may be dated to the first twenty 
years of the thirteenth century. Unusual at this period is the 
organic flow of the long stems of waterweed (Plate 37 b). 

Early Persian metal-work reveals more clearly than the pot¬ 
tery the influence and example of Sassanid art. The reason is 
that whereas the pottery of the Sassanids, so far as we know it, 
was undistinguished, their gold* silver-gilt, and bronze vessels 
rank among the finest plate ever made. The magnificent dishes 
and ewers, carved with hunting scenes and figures of deities and 
fantastic animals, were greatly admired by and traded to the 
nomad peoples on the Persian borders and gave them a taste for 
such things long before they burst into the Islamic world. In 
Persia itself silver-gi 3 t qnd bronze metal-work closely resembling 
that of the Sassanids was made into the ninth century, especially 
in the semi-independent areas south of the Caspian Sea, Few 
examples in precious metal have survived from the period of 
Persian autonomy in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Two 
gold jugs with Kufic inscriptions containing the names of 
members of the Bu way hid dynasty may, if genuine, be 
dated in the second half of the tenth century. They arc deco- 
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rated in low relief, the one with rams and winged creatures, 
the other with * 5 assamd* peacocks in circular medallions. More 
will be known about Samanid metal-w p grk when ihc Kfchapur 
excavations are fully published, bu t some idea of its quality may 
perhaps be obtained from two famous silver jugs in the Hermi¬ 
tage. One, carved in lawr relief with full and half-pal melt es, lias 
also birds embossed in the round, a feature which was elaborated 
in Scljuk work. The shapes of these vessels, is of a tenth-century 
silver treasure in the GuEsian Museum, Teheran, are good, the 
ewers being reminiscent of Sassanid forms, 

Seljuk material in precious metal is also scanty. What there 
is of it—mostly in Russian collections—is of simple shape, 
austerely decorated with nielloed inscriptions. Two of the 
finest late Seljuk pieces—a silver jug and bowl in the Staatliche 
Muscem, Berlin-—are, however, more elaborate* The jug has 
cast and engraved decoration of addorsed birds and friezes of 
animals in flight against a background of arabesques. The bowl 
has a fine nielloed inscription and medallions and a charming 
figure of a musician m repouss£* 

The Seljuk period is rich in metal-work done in the humbler 
material, bronze, which was cast and engraved and sometimes 
pierced with openwork Much of it is quite undistinguished, 
but the shapes arc straightforward and the engraving rough but 
vigorous (Plate 38 a). The Sassanid-typc ewer, with pear-shaped 
body and handle with palmetto or pomegranate to help the grip, 
remained popular. The decoration included panels and frienes of 
animal?, birds, sphinxes, and griffins set in medallions and bene¬ 
dictory inscriptions in Kufic and Naskhi. The most ambitious 
pieces are the fide openwork incense-burners made in the shape 
of lions (Plate 38b). Finds of this material have been made in 
central and tvest Persia, but the bulk of it seems to have come 
from east Persia and the province of Khurasan, where there wai 
a highly developed metal industry* 

But the most impressive achievement of the Seljuk metal- 
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worker was the use of silver and red-copper inlay on bronze, 
and later brass* vessels. The origin of the technique is obscure, 
though a small group of post-Sassanid bronze ewers, of which 
the one in the Hermitage with peacocks flanking a palmette 
tree is the finest example* are inlaid with small rectangles and 
disks of copper. But it is a far cry from this group to a bronze 
penbox in the Hermitage, which is decorated with silver and 
copper inlaid inscriptions and small engraved figures of birds 
and foliage. This pen box, the earliest dated inlaid piece known, 
was made* probably in Khurasan* in a,i>. 1148; and it is at 
present not possible to bridge this gap of four or more centuries* 

The most important piece of inlaid metaj-work of ihe Seljuk 
period is undoubtedly the Bcbrinskoy bucket in the Hermitage. 
It was* according to the inscriptions, made at Herat, in Khura¬ 
san, in a*d, 1163 by the caster Muhammad ibn al-Wahid and 
the inlayer Mas T ud ibn Ahmad for a merchant of Zaujan in 
north-west Persia r Tins confirms literary evidence of the high 
organization of the industry and of the fact that silver inlaid 
vessels were made in Herat and exported. The silver and copper 
inlaid friezes are five in number, two with festive, court* and 
hunting scenes* the remainder with Kufic and ftaskhi inscrip¬ 
tions, The verticals of the Naskhi letters end in human heads 
and bodies, a charming fancy which is often most intricately 
devised (Plate 39). 

Several other pieces are signed by craftsmen of Khurasan, 
the most important being an inlaid ewer in the Tiflk Museum, 
made at Herat in A.d. tiSi. It has a fluted body and on the 
shoulder are depicted the twelve signs of the zodiac, a common 
feature, found ako on Ka&han lustre pottery. Many examples of 
this type of Persian ewer are known, A very fine piece in the 
Bril is h Museum, of brass, which began to replace bronze at the 
end of the twelfth century, has bird* and lions embossed round 
the shoulder and nock and a crouching lion over the upturned 
spout. The fluted body is decorated with inscriptions, in two 
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varieties of the hum an-headed letters, and with the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, silver inlaid, and surrounded by rich scroll- 
work. Other products of this school include ink-wells, penboses, 
large candlesticks with free-standing birds round the shoulder 
and embossed lions on the base, and pear-shaped ewers with 
spouts resembling lamp and handles shaped as drinking lions. 
The Persian school of inlay retained its fine quality and distinc¬ 


tive character up to the Mongol invasions. 

A flourishing textile art had existed in Persia since the Achae- 
menids, who were famous for their elegant garments and soft 
wools. Silk was introduced from China in the Parthian period 
and silk cultivation had probably been established in Persia 
before the fall of the Sassanids. Only a few Sassanid silks have 
survived, and fewer woollen tapestries, but representations on 
rock-cut reliefs and metal-work indicate the general appearance 
of the stuffs woven at the various centres in Khuzistan, ’where 
Shapur I is said to have settled captive weavers f™m Antioch- 
Lobcd and round medallions, enclosing winged horses, rams, 
birds, and the strange lion-bird {senmurv), decorate one class ot 
these regal silks, which had a profound influence on Syrian and 
Bvzantine weaving. Others are thickly sprinUcd with lobed 
petals and strings of floral and geometrical motifs. The twill- 
woven designs are impressive and severe, though conceived tn a 

rich polychrome, _ . 

It is known from literary evidence that m the early Islamic 
period weaving was practised throughout Persia, especially m 
the provinces of Khuzistan, Khurasan,‘and Pars, A few silks, 
like the famous sudarium of St. Victor in Sens Cathedral, closely 
resemble the Sassanid pieces in colour and styfe and may have 
been made in west Persia, Another group mth angular repre- 
sen,attorn of confronting animals and birds was probably woven 
in TraosoxUiu or cemral Asia. Similar m style but of superb 
quality is the elephant silk from St. Josse-sur-Mer ,n the 
Louvre which bears in Kufic the name of an amir of Khurasan, 
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who died in *,n. 96a, This stuff reveals a high technical still. 
It is twill-woven, like the Sassanid pieces, but no less than seven 
wefts are used together, giving a colour-scheme of rich plum for 
the ground, yellow for the elephants and Kuiic inscription, and 
blue, white, and three shades of tan for the procession of camels. 

Seljufc textiles are not numerous but arc sufficient to show the 
wonderful standard of design and technical skill achieved by the 
weavers in this period. I heir beauty derives from qualities quite 
other than those on pre-Scljuk textiles, The Seljuk weaver was 
not interested in the sumptuous polychrome of a stuff like the 
St. Josse elephant silk. He preferred ihe simple contrast of 1 few 
tones, quite often limiting himself to two, putting dark or pale 
blue, violet, black, or green on beige, white, or red. On the 
earlier pieces simple designs were broadly treated, but by the 
late twelfth and thirteenth century the weavers were supremely 
confident in their graphic skill and could reproduce the most 
complicated and delicate cartoons. Twill and compound cloths 
were the favourite weaves, but double cloths and some lovely 
satins were also made. The designs were heraldic and traditional 
-two-headed eagles, and peacocks, lions and griffins Hanking a 
'tree of life'—and were disposed in roundels, stripes, andlotenge 
or octagonal units. More poetic and pastoral scenes were perhaps 
borrowed from contemporary painting on pottery. The duck 
silk (Plate 47a) is 1 fine example of the early thirteenth century. 
The Kufic inscription, in blue, surrounds the dosely filled ovals 
of the design which is yellow on a blue ground, the interstices 
being formed bv loosely woven foliage, blue on yellow. 

In the Islamic world the Qur'an is venerated as God's truth 
revealed through the Prophet, and from the beginning merit 
was to be derived from the ordering or writing of careful and 
splendid copies. The Qur'in, unlike the Christian gospels, was 
not illustrated nor would decoration based on human or animal 
forms have been tolerated. Consequently all the artist's inven¬ 
tion and religious feeling were concentrated in the fine writing 
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and the rich but abstract illumination which served as its setting. 
In Persia, as in China, the art of beautiful writing was held in 
the highest esteem and princes did not scorn to become the 
pupils of famous calligraphers. Originally the calligraphers were 
also the illuminators and sometimes the painters (in secular 
books), and it was not until the fifteenth century that a division 
of labour between many artists became common. 

The ninth- and tenth-century Qur'an* were written on vel¬ 
lum, sometimes stained the imperial purple and with the Kufic 
text and illumination in liquid gold. These wonderful manu¬ 
scripts^ however* like most of the eleventh- cent ury paper Quri- 
ans, belong rather to the Abbasid style of Baghdad and Egypt. 
We know very little of the making of fine books in Persia until 
the twelfth century, when the upright format, as of the modern 
European boot, had already been adopted and paper, the use 
of which is said to have been learned by the Arabs after the 
capture of Samarkand, had supplanted vellum, The test was 
wriiten in Naskhi, .Kufic bring generally reserved for the chap¬ 
ter headings. Many forms of both scripts were invented by 
variation of emphasis and articulation in torming the letters. 
The angular Kufic is a wonderful means of intellectual expres¬ 
sion with great power in the urgent thrust of the horizontals of 
the let ten with the strongly emphasized verticals adding a still, 
monumental quality. The curving Naskhi has a gentler and 
mote even flow, but is none the less dignified and masculine. 
The calligrapher controlled his letters rather as a great musician 
compels his emotion into a strict and elaborate musical form. 
Indeed, very much the same sort of pleasure is to be found in 
a page of a Seljuh Quriln and a page of Bach (Plate 41 a). 

Illumination was used to punctuate the calligraphy. The 
earliest decoration consisted of bands indicating the end of one 
chapter and the beginning of another Chapter headings usually 
had a palmetto 'handle 5 in the margin. A background to the 
writing might be formed by beautifully drawn arabesques in 

SEOl r 
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brown. Rosettes mark the end of each verse and cartouche- 
ornaments in the margin indicate various useful divisions of the 
book—every fifth verse and so on. At the opening of the book 
might be placed a page or more of pure ornament. The illumina¬ 
tor of a Qur'an in the British Museum dated A.n. 1036 has 
exercised his marvellous invention over five such pages. The 
first text page usually had an elaborate title. The colour-scheme 
is rich but simple. The illumination is usually in gold, which 
has a reddish tone when it forms the ground to distinguish it 
from the design. Details are painted in blue, black, red, and 
white. Black is usual for the letters but diacritical points are 
added in blue, red, or green. The Seljnlc style persisted well into 
the Mongol period. 

The terrible destruction wrought by the Mongol invasions of 
A.D. izzo—1 was confined to Khurasan and Transoxiana. Apart 
trom a destructive raid across north Persia which is said to have 
destroyed Ray, w'est and central Persia remained unaffected. 
But in A.B. 1231 a full-scale invasion subdued the whole country 
and from a.d. 1231 to 1236 Persia was terrorized and im¬ 
poverished by two Mongol armies. In 1236 Hulagii, the younger 
brother of the Great Khan, arrived to settle and extend the 
Mongol Empire. In a.d. 1258 Baghdad was captured, the cali¬ 
phate ended, and Mongol rule extended to the Syrian border. 
In Persia a permanent settlement was made and the dynasty of 
the Iikhans founded, which, with capitals at Mangha, Tabriz, 
and Sul tardy a in north-west Persia, lasted until a.d. 1335, Some 
of the early Khans we Muslims, like their brethren in south 

Russia, others were Buddhist and favourablu to Christians_it 

was during this period that embassies were interchanged be¬ 
tween the European and Mongol courts in an unsuccessful 
effort to present a united front to the Maminks of Egypt—but 
when Ghazan came to the throne in a.d. 1295, largely through 
the support of the Persian clement, the Mongols officially 
adopted Islam. 
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The period saw a mingling of Persian and Mesopotamian 
elements in metal-work* illumination, and painting and the 
introduction of Chinese motifs in all the arts- Intercourse 
between west Asia and China was now easier and more intimate 
than it had ever been and the Hkhans remained in dose touch 
with the senior branch of their Family, which had founded the 
Yuan dynasty in conquered China, Chinese paintings* porcelain* 
and textiles were traded across central Asia and by the sea route, 
and profoundly influenced the Persian* indeed the Islamic* reper¬ 
toire of omament. At the same time the llkhlns gathered 
together at their capitals artists from Mesopotamia and west 
and central Persia; Khurasan did not fully revive until the 
fifteenth century. 

The potters, as one would expect, suffered least during the 
period qf transition. Simplifications of the elaborately painted 
minai pieces continued to be made. A bowl in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum* -dated a.d. 1242 and decorated with a prince 
throned between two retainers, is painted in o-vcrglazc enamels 
only. A rather dull variation is provided by the so-called iff;- 
vardma wares. These were decorated with gold leaf and a small 
range of colours on a deep blue (lijimrd) or turquoise glaze. 
Fourteenth-century pieces are kuowm with the *new* ornament. 
Underglaze and lustre painting in the Kashin manner con¬ 
tinued, probably in the Sukanabad area. The decoration is 
niggardly and casual but often very effective. A new type shows 
sketchy* blotted painting in blue, green, purple, and green- 
black under the glaze. A fine example b the bowl with a high 
foot in the Kelekkn collection in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, dated a.ix 1274, 

In the fourteenth century original pottery of fine quality was 
again made. The decoration consists of phoenixes, deer* flying 
birds and figures in Mongol costume, framed by naturalbtically 
rendered leaves and flowers, chief among which is the Chinesc- 
lotus (Nflumb&y The subjects are predominantly Chinese, 
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borrowed from porcelain and textiles, hut the painting in under- 
glaze black and two shades of blue is typically fluent and Persian. 
The colour on pieces which have retained their freshness is 
brilliant. A beautiful contrast is provided by another ware with 
decoration in the same style but applied in white slip on a grey 
slip ground. At its best llkhamd pottery rants with the finest in 
Persia’s long ceramic history (Plate 37 a), These wares continued 
to be made!in declining quality into the second half of the 
fourteenth century. 

It is difficult to trace the development of Persian metal¬ 
work in the thirteenth century after the Mongol invasions. The 
cast Persian school, which flowered jo brilliantly in the Sdjuk 
period, seems to have been overwhelmed, though artists fleeing 
before the Mongols brought something of their style to the 
west. The other great school of Islamic metal-workers, centred 
at Mosul in north Mesopotamia, had escaped the invasions 
unharmed and was undoubtedly patronized by the llkhans. 
Though pieces have survived which combine elements of both 
styles, Mosul influence was paramount in west Persia in the 
second half of the century. For example, three bronze balls, 
inlaid with silver and gold (which had already supplanted copper 
as an inlay) and bearing the name of the Ilkltun Uljaitu (130+- 
16 ), are indistinguishable from signed Mosul works of the period. 
Contemporary with them, however, is a magnificent silver-inlaid 
brass candlestick in the Stora collection which is dated 1308 
(Plate 40a). Here the new style, with its lotus medallions and 
borders of twining flowers, is manifest. An important centre for 
metal-work, and indeed for all the arts, in the second half of the 
fourteenth century was Shiraz, which became the capital of the 
Muzaftarids (r353-93), a native dynasty, after the dissolution of 
the llkhanid Empire. Here in 1360 a Shiraz! craftsman made the 
famous gold and silver inlaid candlestick in the I brari collec¬ 
tion. It represents an extension of the style found on the Stora 
candlestick and is similar to a series of inlaid bowls (Plate 40b) 
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which arc as fine as anything done in the Seljuk period. With 
assured mastery of his difficult medium the artist inlaid court 
and hunting scenes, gardens, polo matches, and stories from 
the Shab-ttama with at! the elaboration and detail of a miniature 
painting- Indeed, it is in contemporary books that the closest 
parallels to these superb bowls are to be found. 

Strong though the effect of the Mongol domination was on 
pottery and metal-work, it completely changed the character 
of textile technique and design. The Seljuk preference for light 
and delicate drawing in a few tones was abandoned. Mongol 
taste, formed of course by Chinese stuffs, demanded the glint 
of solid metal thread (either flat strips of gilded leather or a 
gilded or silvered membrane wound on a core) brocaded on a 
rich satin ground. The brocaded ornament consists of lotus- 
palmettos and Chinese birds and beasts, disposed in stripes or 
simple repeats. Arabic inscriptions commonly form put of the 
design, but so closely did the Islamic weavers follow their Chinese 
masters that it is by no means certain whether many of these silks 
should be attributed to Persian, Egyptian, or Chinese looms. 

The quality of Mongol calligraphy and illumination is well 
known through the magnificent Qurians, which Uljaitfl ordered 
from artists of Hamadnui* Kashan, Baghdad, and Mosul. Nasfchi 
was still beautifully and evenly written. Kufio had exchanged 
the rugged grandeur of ihe Seljuk period for shapeliness and 
elegance. The pages of pure illumination, which owe perhaps 
more to the Mesopotamian genius for abstract ornament than 
to the Persian, seem to spring from an inaxhaostible invention. 
Intricate and controlled scrolls and arabesques axe set, in distin¬ 
guished contrast, on blue and gold grounds, with here and there a 
to tich of pale green (Plate 41 b). Occasion ally the artist; ant icipa ting 
the next century, employed a richer palette, writing and illu¬ 
minating in red, white, green, and blue on a plated gold ground. 

Though the Islamic prejudice against the representation of 
living creatures was never absolute even in the Semitic countries. 
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it did tend to lower the status of the painter as compared with 
hb fellow artists and to prevent the formation of a vital and 
developing tradition* That the an did persist in Persia through 
the Abbas id and Seljuk periods is obvious from the many literary 
references, the decoration on lustre and minai pottery, and a 
few fragments of wall-painting. Abbasid painting, as we see it 
at Samarra and Xishapur in the ninth century, is a complex of 
many elements, two of which predominate, the East Hellenistic, 
itself weEnigh transformed by the 'Oriental’ preference for 
formal ornament and design, and the Sassanid. Few examples of 
Sassanid painting have, however, survived and its style and 
quality have to be inferred rather from its influence in central 
Asia and on the international Abbasid school. Mani (a,e. 116/17— 
276) has always been revered by the Persians as their first and 
greatest painter and, certainly, elaborately illuminated and 
illustrated books were used in the service of hb creed. Manichae- 
ism, persecuted in Sassanid Persia, was adopted by the Uighurs 
of central Asia as their national religion, and it is, strangely 
enough, at Chotscho, their capital, that there has been discovered 
illustrated pages of an eighth- or ninth-century boot, which, 
with its elegant little figures seated cross-legged and listening to 
music, is very similar in presentation and style to Persian work 
on pottery of the thirteenth century. This ‘miniature’ style 
is not, however, apparent at Samarra or Nbhapur, where the 
figure subjects—dancers, musicians, and the like—are based on 
the East Hellenistic tradition, as it was developed in Syria under 
the Omayyads and adopted by the Abbasids. 

The re at heirs to the Abbasid style in painting, as in the other 
arts, were the Fatimids {a.d. 969-1171) of Egypt, who evolved 
a new and integrated style, which may be seen on lustre-painted 
pottery' and found monumental expression on the ceiling of the 
Cap ell a Palattna at Palermo. This tradition, largely destroyed 
tn Egypt by the Ayyubid* in 1171, remained an important cle¬ 
ment in the illustrations to popular moralities and books on 
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medicine and mechanics of the so-called Mesopotamian or 
Baghdad school of the first half of the thirteenth century, which 
constitute the earliest series of illustrated Islamic books that 
have survived. These illustrations have little formal value as 
pictures; the figures and background are, rather, diagrams inter¬ 
spersed in the text to supplement the argument. The work is 
eclectic, and ihe hands of the neighbouring Byzantines, Syrians, 
and Armenians, more experienced in illustration, are very 
apparent. Keen and lively observation occasionally produces a 
work of great merit: al-Waritl, who wrote and painted the 
If arm in the Biblioth^que Natioriale, was an illustrator of 
considerable genius. 

Contemporary Persian painting, as it may he inferred from 
lustre and miimi pottery of Ray and Kashaci, especially from 
the more elaborate Shah-noma and battle scenes, wax more uni¬ 
form and decorative, and, at the same time, more truly pictorial 
in character. It is, however, only in the Mongol period that we 
can begin to speak with confidence of Persian book painting. It 
t% of course, too Urge a subject for adequate treatment in an 
essay of this scope; and it is proposed to treat the painting of 
the fourteenth century as a prelude to that of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries and the latter as an element merely of the 
wider art of the book which found Its finest expression in the 
Timurid and early Safavid periods. This is not an adverse 
judgement on the aesthetic status of the earlier painting nor is 
its value merely historical as prefiguring the great period to 
follow. On the contrary the fourteenth ceptury is notable rather 
for brilliant and individual creation in several largely unrelated 
styles, which had not time to coalesce fully into a single national 
sdiool before the Timurid style appeared in the last decades of 
the century, fully formed and owing (it would seem from our 
present knowledge) but few of its qua lilies to the accomplish¬ 
ment of its forerunners. 

At the Ilkhanid courts at the beginning of the fourteenth 
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century were illustrated books which show the same mingling 
of Persian and Mesopotamian elements common in all the arts, 
together with an overwhelming impulse from China—in this 
case the monochrome ink drawings in the Sung and Yuan man¬ 
ner. Different styles arc common in the same book, indeed oa 
the same page, as in the earliest monument, a Bestiary in the 
Morgan Library, New York, which was copied at Maragha for 
GhSzan Khan (t 295-1304), A few of its ninety-four illustrations 
are in the Mesopotamian style, which had obviously still not 
spent its force; the remainder are strongly influenced by Chinese 
painting, in many cases direct quotations, The Chinese con¬ 
tribution is even more obvious in the copy of the History of 
the World, shared by the Edinburgh Library and the Royal 
Asiatic Society and dated 1314, Rashid al-Dm, the author of this 
work, was vizier to the Itkhans and a forerunner of the great 
patrons of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He built near 
Tabriz a suburb, which was at once university, library, and 
scriptorium, where he employed scholars and artists from the 
entire Mongol dominion. His History of the World is the first 
of the great Persian illustrated boob. The pictures, which are 
little more than tinted drawings, are cleverly composed within 
their long narrow frames and the line is expressive and powerful. 
It was at Tabriz, about 1330-40, that Persian artists trained in 
this discipline produced what is probably Persia's greatest book 
—the series of illustrations to the Persian epic, known as the 
Demoite Shab-nlma. It is not possible to discuss here this 
extraordinary masterpiece. But in it, alongside the quieter, 
more decorative pages which have the richness of colour and 
dignity of the following century, are to be found deeply moving 
scenes in monochrome like the funeral of IsfandiySr in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. This great work stands 
somewhat apart in Persian art. Persia never did this sort of 
thing so well again nor did the dramatic content of a picture 
ever interest her artists so much. 
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Two other Persian schools of the first half of the fourteenth 
century need passing mention* A number of small Shah-namas 
are known, the illustrations of which are not unlike the Tabriz 
examples* though without their * bigness*. They are painted 
with remarkable delicacy and detail in a rich palette and possess 
the true ‘miniature* style of the Sdjuk poetcry. From the 
ancient centre of Shiraz come a series of Sbeh-ntimas, dating 
from 1330 to 1353. They show, on red, blue, and yellow grounds, 
rough but vigorous drawing, which has suggested to some a 
survival of an earlier tradition. However, Mongol types and 
landscape are common, and they may represent merely a pro¬ 
vincial schooL In any case their contribution to the following 
century and their intrinsic beauty are small. 

By the end of the fourteenth century the several dynasties 
which had succeeded the IMflnw had all fallen before another 
Mongol conqueror, Timur (1315^405). At one time Tfrnfir 
ruled from his capital at Samarkand an empire which comprised 
Transoxiana, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Asia Minor. His 
conquests, however, were le&s permanent than those of the 
Ilkhlns and at his death Syria and Asia Minor reverted to their 
old masters, Tlmuris son and successor, Shah Rukh (1407-47), 
controlled practically the whole of Fcrsia from his capital at 
Herat, but, during the dissension in the Timurid house which 
ensued at his death, the west fell into the hands of the two 
Turkoman dynasties, known as the Black and White Sheep, the 
latter of whom ruled at Tabriz and regained nearly all Persia, 
except Khurasan. Herat, however, remained Timurid for 
another fifty years and was ruled by two enlightened monarch*, 
Abu Ea'id (1457-69} and Husain Baiqara (1469-1506), Finally, 
in the early sixteenth century the Uzbek Shayhanid dynasty 
seized Transoxiana and Herat and drove the last representative 
of the Timurid family, Babur, to seek his fortune in India, 
where he founded the long line of Mughal emperors. 

Though it is to east Persia—to Transoxiana and Khurasan— 
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that interest and emphasis now shifts, it was in west Persia and 
Mesopotamia, especially at Shiraz and Baghdad that the 
Ti murid style had its beginnings, and i t was from these centres 
that Timur carried off artists to grace his court at Samarkand. 
Unfortunately the transition from the styles of rhe first half of 
the fourteenth century to that of the last decade is but poorly 
illustrated bv two Shirazi Shah-namas % dated A r i>. 1370/1 and 
1 393/4* both of which are of indifferent quality and give little 
indication of what was to follow. The new style was, however, 
finally realized in 1 fine Baghdadi work* the Miscellany of 
* 397 /®* shared between the British Museum and the Chester 
Beatty collection, and above all in a second book in the British 
Museum, the K hams a of Khwaju Kirmlnl, copied at Baghdad 
under the Mongol dynasty of the Jala'arid* in 1396, In these 
books> especially in the Khwaju Kirmdnf t Persian painring* 
which had been directed and partially obscured by Mesopota¬ 
mian and Chinese influence, burst suddenly into full blopnu 
We know too little of the social history of the times to explain 
this extraordinary appearance of a fully integrated style* whose 
peculiar qualities had been but intermittent and diffuse for 
upwards of a century- Connexion with China remained dose, 
but the influence of Chinese painting was no longer vital. It 
merely provided fashionable motifs, especially in decoration, 
which the Persian artist could manipulate within his established 
style. 

What is the nature and intention of Timurid painting, as we 
see it in all its freshna&s in the manuscript of Khwaju KirmanI? 
It is, above all, supremely decorative. Indeed, hh impeccable 
colour-sense and mastery of int ricate design make of ihe Persian 
artist a decorator second to none. To be fully enjoyed the minia¬ 
tures need to be handled in the parent book, where on fine paper 
a perfect setting is provided by beautiful illumination and writ¬ 
ing—in the case of the Khwdj& Kirmam f by the master Mir "All 
of Tabriz, who is said 10 have invented the feminine and dancing 
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script known as Nastallq. The pictorial conventions of the artist 
were few and simple. He was not interested In the European use 
of perspective for dramatic effect nor in chiaroscuro as a means 
of psychological expression. His figures are doll-like aqd drawn in 
pure colour, their setting an ever-repeated formula of small sky, 
high horizon, closely observed flowers, and ‘conventional* rocks 
and trees. The result is, however, not merely an elaborate two- 
dimensional pattern, nor an expression purely literary, though 
the miniatures are invariably illustrations—and very successful 
ones—to the works of the Persian poets. The fact is that the 
Persian painter’s equipment was perfect for the expression not 
only of the splendour and pageantry fitting for a court art, but 
also of those more subtle and lyrical moods found in I^izaml and 
Sa'di. The art is, so to speak, pure, the magic resides in the 
thing itself, making few demands on emotional overtones or 
associations to complete its expressiveness. 

The Timurids were all great patrons of the art of the book. 
But perhaps the greatest of all was Shah Rukh’s son* Baisunqur 
Mirza (died 1443), who was vizier at hU father's court at Herat, 
He has justly been compared to Ren£ of Anjou. He assembled 
artists from the whole Timurid Empire at the academy and 
library he founded at Herat. Here the paper-maker, scribe, 
illuminator, margin-'cutter, colour-grinder, painter, and binder 
co-operated in the production of some of the finest books ever 
made. The full Herat! Academy style may be seen in the wonder¬ 
ful Teheran Shdh-ndma. Copied in 1439/30 for Baisunqur's 
library by one of the greatest calligraphers of the period* Ja r far 
Blisunquri, it represents the high-water mark of boot-making. 
The text, exquisitely written, is decorated with designs within 
gold rulings. Ii is preceded by three pages of pure ornament. 
At the end of the book there are two elaborate kbd times (the 
spaces on either side of the key-shaped panel of the colophon). 
A double-frontispiece and twenty miniatures of the finest 
quality illustrate the poem. The illumination, an extraordinary 
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invention of flowery scrolls, arabesques, and Chinese grotesques, 
is painted in a rich palette of enamelled brilliance—blue and 
gold, and the purest greens and reds. 

But calligraphy, illumination, and painting were but part of 
the whole booL Hie binders did not lag behind their fellow 
craftsmen. In the Timnrid period the bindings were of leather 
over pasteboard. Both covers and the flap, which protected the 
front edge of the pages, were decorated. The doublure! of such 
a cover and flap are illustrated on Plate 43. It encloses a fine 
manuscript, copied in 1438 at Herat for Shah Rukh's library h 
Tire text b written on heavy paper of various colours, speckled 
and painted with landscapes in gold. The decoration of the 
cover is in hand-cut leather filigrsne on a blue painted ground. 
Monkeys, phoenixes, Chinese lions, and other monsters sport 
in the arabesque foliage. The most elaborate techniques were 
used to embellish the exteriors of these covers. Complex Land¬ 
scape and animal designs were produced by stamping with a 
large metal matrix, and abstract ornament by innumerable 
Impressions with small dies. Gold tooling, gilding, and embos¬ 
sing in relief were also practised. These covers had a great 
influence on the practice of the craft in Europe, the techniques 
having been introduced by Islamic binders who settled in 
Venice. 

From the large number of fine booh produced throughout 
the fifteenth century it is difficult to choose one painting to 
illustrate the Timurid achievement, but perhaps that on Rate 
43 will suffice. It was painted at Herat about 1470-80 and 
illustrates a famous incident in the Sbih-nama : how Rustam's 
horse, Raqsh, killed the Ison which threatened his sleeping 
master. This picture shows the limits of Expression within the 
apparently simple conventions to which the Tiimuid painter 
confined himself The ‘big* design is confidently handled: the 
colour harmonies, especially the greens and purples, are in¬ 
credibly subtle. Moreover, there is a curious passion In this 
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magical scene: one feels here, as but rarely in Pexviau painting, 
the presence of a great individual master. 

The Timurid style, by its very completeness and perfection— 
the result of almost a century ? s consistent development and 
practice—seemed doomed to an ever less vital and creative 
repetition. Yet there were many decades of original painting 
after the Rustam. This was largely due to Bihzad, who in the 
last two decades of the fifteenth century inspired the tradition 
wit h new vigour. Bihzad occupies a curious position in the his¬ 
tory of Persian art. Venerated by the Persians as the greatest 
of their painters, ranting with the almost legendary Manx, he 
has left no large body of work to support his reputation. The 
few paintings generally ascribed to him do, however, indicate 
wherein his contribution lay. In the great Msian of 1488, in the 
Royal Egyptian Library, Cairo, he is seen as a brilliant designer 
in the established manner and as a colourist of especial subtlety 
and invention. The miniatures have in addition a dramatic 
content which is new". The figures and situations arc keenly and 
individually observed, and the appropriate mood produced by 
imaginative gesture and dramatic composition. The new style 
is best seen perhaps in the three miniatures (dated 1493) in the 
British Museum's Nizami of 1442, especially in the scene of 
MajnCm watching the tribes fighting on their camels (Plate 44). 
The earlier manner survived for some decades, but the style of 
Bih^ad and his pupils was paramount at the court studios by 
the end of the century. 

in the Timurid period pottery and mttal-work seem to have 
lost direction, so far as one can judge from the very little that 
has survived. The reason probably was that the end of the 
fourteenth century saw the beginning of that flood of Ming 
blue-and-white porcelain to the West, which for many centuries 
so radically affected Near Eastern and European ceramics* This 
wonderful material made such an appeal and was comparatively 
so cheap as to supplant the native wares and Inlaid metal-work 
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on the tables of the rich* Local imitations on a pottery body 
were made all over the Near East, but little has survived from 
Persia. The only other ware* attributable to the fifteenth cen- 
tury\ comprises a group of bowU and plates, which come from 
Kufaatcha in Daghestan but were probably made in north-west 
Persia. Pieces in the Kelekian Collection^ Victoria and Albert 
Museum, bear dates in the second half of the century and are 
decorated in black under a turquoise or green glaze. The plant- 
forms and arabesques are well drawn and in Persian taste. 

The Ti murids delighted in pareeLgik silver plate with 
applied gold plaques and incrustation of precious stones and 
glassy enamels Few of these rather barbaric vessels, wliich are 
frequently represented in the miniatures alongside Chinese or 
Persian blue-and-white, have escaped the melting-pot. Brass- 
work, incised or sparsely inlaid, continued to be made, but 
shape and design were undistinguished. 

Little is known of the art of weaving under the Timurids f 
for hardly a piece of silk has survived. As far as one can judge 
from representations of clothes and hangings in miniatures, the 
heavy, lustrous effects of the Mongol period seem to have been 
abandoned in favour of more open and flowing designs. It may 
also be assumed from the achievement of the Safavid period that 
the technical skill of both weaver and dyer continued to develop. 

In 1502 the White Sheep Turkomans were overthrown by 
Ismail, the Safavid* and for the first time for many centuries 
Persia was ruled by a native dynasty. The SafavSd period, which 
lasted until 1722, wai one of great prosperity, though much 
energy was expended in defending both east and west frontiera 
against the Turks. The early Safavids had their capitals in 
north-west Persia, at Tabriz and Qazvin, but increasing pres¬ 
sure from the Ottoman Turks caused Shah r Abbas the Great 
(1587-1628) to establish himself at Isfahan, in the centre of his 
dominions. 

The style of Bihzid and his pupils continued without inter- 
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rupiion into the sixteenth century. Herat was captured from 
the Uzbeks by Ismail in t$lQ and Bihzad moved to Tabriz, In 
t §33 he was appointed director of the Royal Library, to which 
was attached a studio and scriptorium, Emphasis again shifted 
to west Persia, though Herat remained a provincial centre of 
considerable importance. Both at Herat and the capital Bihzad** 
style was predominant, though Tabriz had possessed an impor¬ 
tant school of palmers under the Turkomans. 

The greatest splendour was achieved under Shah Tahmasp 
(ijz^-yb), the son and successor of Ismi'il, when Sultan 
Muhammad, a pupil of Mirak, himself a pupil of Bihzad, was 
chief painter and director of the royal studio. Books produced 
at Tabriz at this time are among the mosi sumptuous ever made 
and rank with the best of the Timurid period in quality. A fine 
example is the famous Nizami in the British .Museum* which 
was written for Shah Tab mas p betw een <539 ant ^ 1 543 V 7 Shah 
M ahmOd aLNfehapfirT, an outstanding calligrapher of the 
period^ and illustrated by a number of great artists, in eluding 
Mlrak and Sultan Muhammad, The miniatures are painted 
with all the tcdmleal brilliance of the period* and with an 
assured and sophisticated beauty which amply rewards one for 
the loss of the delicate poetry of the earlier painters. The 
illumination was as elaborate as In the Timurid period. More¬ 
over, the margins were now frequently painted in silver and 
gokl — in green and yellow shades—with landscape, hunting* 
and other scenes as detailed as the miniatures themselves. 

The binders continued to use most of the techniques of the 
Timurid craftsmen, though coloured paper tended to replace 
leather for the filigrane work on the doublures* An important 
innovation was the painted and lacquered binding, which 
tame into vogue in the reign of Shah Tahmasp, though it is 
found as early as S 483. These covers were of leather or, more 
often* of papier mache* covered with a thin layer of gesso and a 
coat of lacquer, the latter providing a good surface for the 
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water-colours. The painting was protected by several coats of 
transparent lacquer. Many covers were painted in the manner 
of a miniature and were undoubtedly designed by the miniatur¬ 
ists themselves. Among the finest are two leather covers in the 
British Museum, The exteriors are richly decorated with garden 
scenes on a lustrous black ground, the doublures with hunting 
scenes on gold (Plate 45)* They represent the style of Sultan 
Muhammad and his followers about the time the British 
Museum’s Nizami was painted. 

In the second half of the century there was a marked decline 
in the production of fine boob. The energy and co-operation 
necessary for the making of one of the great Timurid or early 
Safavid books seems to have been lacking. Instead, separate 
miniatures, to be collected in albums, became popular. The 
subjects, too, were more prosaic—portrait* of favourites and 
court ladies and genre and exotic scenes. By the end of the 
sixteenth century miniature painting had lost most of its vita¬ 
lity, the only original contribution being made by Ri?.a-yi 
'Abblsi, the outstanding painter at Shah 'Abbas’s capital, Isfa¬ 
han, His dominating influence, especially in line drawing, which 
is often most charming and expressive, lasted right through the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Seventeenth-century 
painting is, however* on the whole dull and repetitive. By the 
eighteenth century all quality was lost. 

The pottery of the Safa vid period, especially during the reign 
of Shah *Abbas and the seventeenth century, ranks with that of 
earlier periods in variety and beauty. It can be seen to best 
advantage m the very rich collection of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Chinese porcelain wtis again the inspiration of a large 
body of these wares. By the end of the sixteenth century the 
Persian potter bad invented a beautiful white translucent body* 
very similar to the European soft-paste porcelain. The design 
is often taken direct from late Ming porcelains, but b drawn 
with a Persian lightness and humanity which is quite different 
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from the harder, more mechanical Chinese hand, and is superior 
in verve to the more academic treatment of the court painters. 
In fact the best examples of the seventeenth-century line draw¬ 
ing are to be seen on these pots, which are painted in two shades 
of a good blue or in blue with black outlines. Yazd, where an 
ewer dated 1616 in the British Museum was probably made* 
was a centre for these wares, Chinese monochromes were also 
imitated and include celadons of a pea-green colour with discrete 
and fluent decoration in white slip under the glaze (Plate 46a). 

On other wares Chinese influence was but slight. The use of 
lustre was revived, either on a white, blue, or yeliow r glaze or on 
alternating panels of white and blue. The decoration consists 
almost exclusively of typically Persian landscapes crowded with 
w'ild life. Another fine type, with painting under the glaze in 
yclloiv-grecn and red slips and blue, wis probably made Ln 
Hitman (Plate 46 b). The long-necked bottles and narghilis were 
frequently painted with poetic scenes, such as Khusru's meeting 
with Shirin. Finally, a word must be said of the type known as 
Kubattha, an earlier group of which has already been men¬ 
tioned. The Safavid variety is painted a rich polychrome under 
a dark ivory glaze with superbly swirling flow-ers and trees, and 
busts of exquisite young men and women, often in European 
costume. These plates are wonderfully decorative with a charm- 
ing suggestion of decadence* They were perhaps made in the 
neighbourhood of Tabriz. 

Safavid metal-work is also outstanding. Brass and copper 
vessels, the latter tinned to give the appearance of silver, con¬ 
tinued to be made. They are often of good shape and arc well, 
if modestly, decorated with incised and inlaid ornament. The 
arms-smiths and instrument makers, however, produced work 
of the finest quality. Iron and steel were wrought into noble 
shapes for weapons and armour, then decorated with carved, 
etched, or gold-inlaid floral arabesques and inscriptions. Thin, 
steel plaques, which served as decoration on wooden doon or 

SIDl 1 
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caskets, were cut into designs which have the delicacy of fine 
lace- This- tradition of fine craftsmanship in metal survived the 
Safavid dynasty 5 probably because of the persistent demand for 
weapons and armour in the disturbed conditions of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. 

It is p however, in textiles that the Safavid artist is supreme. 
The stuffs woven in this period, especially during the reign of 
Shah * Abbas, arc unsurpassed ta the history of the art. It is 
difficult to trace the beginnings or to determine the cause of 
this tremendous outburst, for, as we have seen, few Ti murid 
silks have survived, and when dated pieces first appear in ihe 
second half of the sixteenth century, the new fashions and 
techniques are fully established.. It is obvious from the minia¬ 
tures and from the vast number of pieces in modern collections 
that splendid stuffs were demanded for all the occasions of 
court life. The most elaborate and costly materials were used 
for garments, tents, hangings, and covers, as presents to nobles 
and foreign rulers, even as envelopes for diplomatic letters. 

The designs are of the greatest variety. Flowing and delicate 
forms of the arabesque were evolved and combined with flowers 
and animals, lovingly observed and rendered In the most bril¬ 
liant hues. The Persian passion for gardens is nowhere more 
beautifully expressed than in the roses, lilies, poppies, and tulips 
cunningly disposed on the fine weaves. Many of the finest pieces 
are woven with episodes from the Shab-n£m& and from the 
romantic poets and with hunting and garden scenes. No doubt 
the cartoons were frequently designed by the fashionable pain¬ 
ters at Tabriz and Isfahan, and the styles of Shah Muhammad 
and his successors may often be discerned. 

To produce these designs every conceivable technique was 
employed. The earlier weaves-cloths, tmth, and satins—were 
further developed and elaborated. One of the richest effects was 
produced by brocading and stamping a small design on a doth 
or twill ground of solid silver or gold thread—a type of doth 
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which was very popular for court costumes. Double-cloths, a 
technique occasionally used by the Scljuk weavers, and triple- 
cloths were also employed to produce the most elaborate car¬ 
toons. In these stuffs two or three independent cloths are woven 
together and are brought in front of or passed behind each 
other to make the pattern and vary the colour. A very fine 
piece in the Victoria and Albert Museum illustrates the tragic 
love story of Lail i and Majnun (Plate 47 b). This silk is w oven with 
two doths, red and white. Silver thread is used for alternative 
wefts of the white doth which forms the background, thus giving 
a ribbed and glistening effect to the stuff. It was probably woven 
at Yazd, an important centre* about i6oo + Several other repre¬ 
sentations of the LaOa and MajnQn story are known- One is 
signed by a famous dtizen of Yazd, Ghiyath al-Dln ', 411 ,, a 
master weaver and man of many parts, who was a favourite at 
the court and whose silks were eagerly sought after in Persia, 
India, and Turkey. 

The most extraordinary' of the products of the Safavid looms 
are the velvets. Their beauty and technical elaboration have 
never been equalled. The Persians did not make ciseli velvet, 
but relied on fine weaving and subtle variations in the length of 
pile to give lustre and depth to their carpets ( hangings, and tent- 
panels. So great w as their skill that they west able to reproduce 
narrative scenes of the greatest complexity by the introduction 
of numbers of extra velvet-warps, each used only for a short 
distance to put in details 

The splendour of Safavid weaving, as of the other arts, 
hardly survived the fall of the Safavids. In 1722 the Afghans, 
who had already seized Herat and Meshed, defeated Shah 
Husain, the last of the dynasty, and deprived him of his capital, 
Isfahan. The ensuing anarchy, increased by Russian and Turkish 
invasions. Impoverished the country and enfeebled her spirit, 
and Persia’s long history of original creative endeavour came to 
an end. Douglas Barrett 


CHAPTER 6 

RELIGION 

§ i. Introductory 

Is this essay j[ jj not proposed to attempt an estimate of the 
legacy* bequeathed to the Western world by the Islamic faith 
as a whole: in respect of the past* at any rate — which, for all 
practical purposes, must inevitably mean m this connexion the 
medieval past — the reasonable possibilities of even surveying 
that formidable task have already been authoritatively erplorcd 
in a companion volume in the Legacy Series, and at too recent 
a date to warrant our usefully entering the field again here. 1 
We arc concerned here, in any case, with the ostensibly subordi¬ 
nate and possibly somewhat simpler questions: what contribu¬ 
tions to Muslim religious life may justly be regarded as of 
specifically Persian origin or transmission, and wliat is the signi¬ 
ficance of those contributions to the world in general and to the 
West in particular? If we propose to treat the problem largely 
in terms of its hopeful relevance to ourselves, it is because the 
times are peculiarly, indeed urgently, appropriate to its con¬ 
sideration. It may become apparent as we proceed that this 
particular legacy, apart from casual realizations on it in the 

1 Sc« Lrgdty ef I shim (Oiford, iijjf}; the article on 'MyiticJim' by the late 
R. A, Nkholion and, mere particularly, that on 'Theology" and PhUoiophy' by 
Prof, A. Guillaume. Two later works still, which treat important upeeti of 
the whole problem in fair greater detail than was possible in these articles, 
should alio be mentioned; Iiiam and Christian Tbrahgy, by J, \\' L Sweetman 
{LuLlerWDTth Press, r M j), and Intrejutrion a fa iHdegit mmuimanr {tssai dr 
thidegit amparit}, by L, Gardet and M.-M. Anawati (Pans, lg4S}.Thelait- 
rwned study in particular seems likely to become a Standard work of reference 
an the Subject: its massive character is grotesquely belied by it* modest title, 
(Owing to Ijmltarloni of space do the present article, a oertai n general familia¬ 
rity with the subject a* treated in the articles by Nicholson and Guillaume 
ha* had TO be auufs*d cn «mc plaeef.) 
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past, is still largely unclaimed, could indeed scarcely have been 
appreciated at its true worth by any age before our own; for 
wc, whose own spiritual portion has come so near to total 
dissipation by the sell*confident improvidence of our more 
recent forebears and our own preoccupation with other matters, 
have by now acquired something of the been eye of the true 
mendicant (and, let us hope, something of his humility too!), 
wherever the remotest prospect of largesse offers among our 
neighbours. Nor need the fact that such neighbours dwell afar 
off in time or space prove an obstacle to our full participation 
in their bounty: paradoxically, in the experience of many Qrien- 
talists it is the initial unfamiliarity and the very remoteness of 
things Oriental which first point to the treasure buried in the 
ruins of our own familiar world, (I use here, almost uncon¬ 
sciously, one of the age-old symbols of the ancient cultures to 
which we shall later refer (see pp. 164-5) a having passed into 
Persian mystical poetry, to be set by such master-crafts men as 
Hafiz.) The bequest which Persian Islam holds in trust for us 
has the power to help us win back our own lost inheritance j if 
that should come to pass, the blessing which is the giver’s bv 
right will surely be doubled. Debts there cannot be where the 
gift is of grace. 

In the sphere of art and literature the dominant function of 
the Persian mind has long been recognized as part-solvent, part- 
catalytic; it is no Ies3 so in that other, indeed that fundamental, 
element of culture—religion. Persia, in its true, ancient con nota¬ 
tion (which logically includes, among others, the all-important 
area of Mesopotamia), may well be described, in a term used by 
one of out most penetrating anthropologists/ as a son of cultural 
‘palimpsest’. From the earliest times (right back as far as Sumer 
at the least) and the farthest bounds (Egypt, Syria, and Greece 
on the one side, India and China on the other) there can have 
been scarcely a belief or a dream, a cult or a hope, but was 
1 Christopher Dawson, Making ttj Eitrpft (London, 1 931), p. 149, 
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eventually either integrated into, or held in suspension in, that 
potent elixir which is Persian culture. In the Sassanian, Empire 
which the Arab armies were subduing throughout the latter 
half of the seventh century a.p,, the solvent process was for the 
time being complete; it was the catalytic action of tins Iiighly 
subtle compound which was now to tafcc effect* and in the 
sphere of religion the process was to be accelerated by the sheer 
bareness of primitive Islam on the one hand* and its fatal lack 
of true doctrinal authority and discipline on the other. 1 Here, 
however* we have not the space, nor is it strictly necessary to 
the development of our main theme, to attempt to describe 
even briefly the violent effervescent react ion resulting from the 
meeting of the dart* rich flood of the ancient culture, rising to 
its spate in Persia, and the limpid torrent of the primitive mono¬ 
theism of early Arabian Islam. 3 But when, after some two 
centuries (6^0-850 approximately), the all-pervading turbulence 
begins to subside* we can discern the main currents now felt 
to be so characteristic of Persian Islam—and indeed, for long 
periods and in varying degrees in the W est* of Islam a- a whole. 
The physiognomy of Persian Islam may be conveniently ex¬ 
amined under the following very broad and In no way precise 
or distinct heads: fi) Shf hm; (ii) mysticism^ (iii) Fatalism, 
The two last aspects have never faded to find a wide apprecia- 

1 This weakness hn* of count, been itreutd fey many writem Nicholson, 
op. eit.p p. Z34* points out how loiouily it was abused by the exiremer Sufis, 
while Dawson, op. dk, coni rail* with ti die general resists ue* offered to the 
ancient Oriental cutis by the cariy Christian Church, wtih the important 
delect ton 1 of such individuals u Bardetue* or Maiden. It is gravely hamper¬ 
ing IiUm now in ati ntiiimce to modem matemliim corrosions. 

1 Sueh reactions were naturally occurring all over the ancient world, e.g. 
in HeHeno-Anmik Syria, hue, as nowhere was the indent culture *0 rich 
and co nceal rated it in PvriL» p to nowhere was the process to violent, prolonged* 
or lasting In effect. Persia is still unique in Islam, while i certain homogeneity 
is visible in the Cthcr Muslim lands, even [n, Egypt, which superficially might 
have appeared ai the outset 1 ckarer-niE entity than. Persia herself, and has 
certainly suffered no more than she under invaiioji and conquest 
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don outside Fen Li p since they reach their fittest egression not 
in explicit doctrinal statements, but in some of the world’s 
greatest poetry; but Shl'ism, at any rate as a religions idea, has 
been largely neglected and often misunderstood, (The neglect, 
all the more remarkable in Britain, whose concern with the 
Shfke community has been considerable, extends in some 
measure even to such an early and interesting history as that of 
Dina wan, edited by Guirgass in 1SS8 and, after his death, 
umndexed for another twenty-four years. The misunderstand¬ 
ings often arise from an injudicious use of anti-Shfite sources.) 
While viewing Persian Islam in this triple framework, however, 
one must constantly beat in mind that the grand contribution 
of the Persian genius to Islam was qualitative, so pervasive and 
subtle, so quickening and humanizing in every field of thought 
as practically to defy our grasp and analysts/ save when, as in 
the case of Al-Ghazill, it is embodied in a distinct personality. 
We may now proceed to discuss certain; prominent features of 
each of the three characteristic aspects of Persian Islam sug¬ 
gested above, selecting those only which may sited most light 

1 M Horten, P&tiowpku Jts I tin* (Munich, 1924], state* unequivocally on 
p. in 'Die iibmticEie Philosophic lit v&n Fenem erdachtwarden. 1 In inycaic, 
1 bdiuting and vitally im pert am field of research may open up u the l&nf 
antecedents of H 3 jun h particularly in ill Persian manifestation^ gradually 
emerge to view. The fektionEbips are clearcit, cf court?. in symbol > and 
imagery^ rather [.ban in the realm of abstract idea*; but for many years ID 
Epme the task of tracing with any certainty the decent of even the main ele¬ 
ments mult remain almost impossibly Vail tracts, which as yet 

remain and under purely philological exploitation, need Gut to be brought 
10 blossom by humaner hand*. Despite wme itimijhitJng work on bird and 
Iree ipb&Iism in western Aik by the la te A. J. Wendnck, a rare combination 
of philological scholarship and true humanism, we are still largely in the plight 
indicared by M h Horten, op, ci(v—set particularly his ■Einleitung'., which, 
despite some typical racial obtraaons, is moit pertinent to Our theme in this. 
«aay. See alio H. Frankfort and others IttisIIttiual ddt'fwmr* of Ancitmi Man 
(Chicago, 1946) and W- Thomson „ 'Jikm and the barly Semitic World", 
Aftislim lYnrldy Jan, 194^ pp. 
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on the nature of the lega cy Persia offers us in the field of 
religion; the stupendous figure of AI-Ghazall will be treated in 
a separate section. 

Before proceeding to such detailed considerations, however, 
it may be convenient here to indicate some of the reasons why, 
apart from exigencies of space, it has not been possible in this 
essay to accord a similar treatment to the pre-Islamic failh of 
Zoroastrianism. For one thing, despite its official status in the 
Safsantan Empire, tt was but one thread in the rich and tangled 
skein of Persian religious life* as a number of early heresies such 
a 9 Manichadsm and Mithraism (of which we gain such tantaliz- 
ingly brief glimpses in the scanty literature available) only serve 
to show\ Moreover, though, in the commonly accepted, but 
vague, picture of Zoroastrianism which we are able to form, it 
does evident credit to the loftiness of Persian vision, it is perhaps 
even less than these heresies themselves a typical manifest at ion 
of the Persian religious impulse as we have come to know it 
through some thirteen centuries of comparatively well-docu¬ 
mented history since the Islamic invasions. Finally—and this is 
inevitably the most compelling reason of all—it is a disappoint¬ 
ing but inescapable fact that close on a century of highly con¬ 
centrated Iranian scholarship has done little to dear the atmo¬ 
sphere of uncertainty surrounding the whole development, 
practice, and "climate 1 of the Zoroastrian faith; indeed t while 
many earlier erroneous concepiions have undoubtedly been 
dispelled, the very character of much of this research would 
seem to militate heavily against any early promise of positive 
conclusions calculated to bring this field within the purview of 
the cultured public; for it has not yet succeeded in assigning a 
more justly proportionate place to the philological considera¬ 
tions which earlier inevitably governed it, and has tended to 
remain in consequence subservient to a philosophy long hdd as 
outmoded in other branches of Orientalist scholarship and in 
the humanities generally. Whatever legacy may here lie hidden. 
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we may not count in the measurable future even on its assess¬ 
ment, far less on its employment to good purpose. 

§ iL Ski'im 

That Shfism in its religious implications is a Persian pheno¬ 
menon (having constant regard to the special sense which we 
attach to ihe term "Persia* in this essay) seems so obvious a fact 
that no one is likely to be misled by the emphasis placed on the 
Arab origin of ma ny of the earliest adherents of the T AIid faction 
by those whose chief concern is political history. Shf ism, in its 
most important religious aspect, attempted (to a great extent 
involuntarily, of course) to supply Islam in the spirit of the 
ancient light--cults with that infallible actual authority which 
is sought by aU religions in some form or other. The Khlrijites, 
like the Calvinists, found it in themselves; the narrower Sunnite 
Orthodox, like Luther, believed it to reside in the Book (for a 
large body in Iskm the Qur'an is literally the Word of God, 
even the Logos— kalima as distinct from talam —though, of 
course, they would not be willing to concede the full implica¬ 
tions of such an attitude); but the Shf ites, like all the ancient 
Cults, placed it in a man, often a man-god, who was a sort of 
startling inversion of the Christian God-Man, though there 
exists here a close parallel as well to some of the Christian 
heresies on Qur Lord’s Person. The nearest equivalent of the 
Shfite Imam is not, as has- been often asserted, the Pope (the 
personal as well as doctrinal infallibility atxaching to the former 
is sufficient indication of that), but the Nestoriin Christ. 1 With 
the renascence of the Imimaic idea within Islam, a great part 
of that community (and in some senses Islam as a whole) enters 
the family of religions. 

Such then is the central feature of the Shfitc faith. There 
are innumerable subordinate ideas, some of almost fantastic 
subtlety, for nearly all of which close ancient pagan and Chris* 

1 CL Horten, op, dt. p p, jj p the term* 
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tim parallels can readily be founds sacrifice, the atonement 
made at Karbala* for the sins of mankind, 1 the bolding of the 
world as a dowry by Fatima 1 (tf. Our Lady's Dowry), and the 
bearing aloft of T All on the Prophet's 'sinless’ shoulders* during 
the iconoclastic raid on the Ka f ba (cf + the Infant in the arms of 
i he immaculately conceived Maxy)—to name but a few of the 
more important. Not all of these myriad ideas were, of course* 
held by all the Shf ites at any one time, and to the total of all 
the ideas held by all the Shf ites at all times might well be 
applied the dosing words of St, John** Gospel. 

By the end of the twelfth century' at the latest, Shfism was 
limited geographically lo an area not much in excess, if at all, 
of Persia-Iraq itself; even there it was by no means universal 
(Sa'di, for example, was not a ShTite), and it had to wait nearly 

1 Thu tragedy has given rise ro one of the Ostensibly Tout typically Islamic 
phenomena of ail Persian Islam i the passion-play (ro'ftiytf), The lacier ii, 
however, scarcely a drama in any tent* which we could allow: the Islamic 
mind Ftrmi only wca ^J responsive 14 the dramatic, and the Persian!, chough 
ham actors^ share in this disability 5 which would seem (0 be yet another aspect 
of their art i *.tic and dialectical inability lo integrate opposites and tp grasp 
whole* (tee Mow, p. 155}. Even their epic poetry has more of the lyrical itt it 
than of the diamatic: its development ii linked radially by Innumerable subtle 
thread 1 to 1 Central idea (it must be emphasized that there Can be no question 
of the genuineness of Persian artistic unity ptr w, though it differs radically 
from Ours), and does not move along straight lines from point to point to a 
mounting eruz Or dimar. Similarly Gad, if at the infinitely remote centre of 
their world: the idea of Hi* emergence into our world at a point in time to 
act effectively rum counter to iheir deepest instincts: the whole 'drams 1 of 
the Incarnation is virtually lost to them (see below, pp, Their neglect 

of the Greet drama may he explicable on these Hfic-b, or may, as in the parallel 
case of the Western Church's apparent neglect of the Greek philosopher*, 
have been dictated by whai they found to hand {qel the latter point cf. Daw- 
ion, Op. cit. T pp. 6o~i). 

- Majalis alMu'mmU, by Nor Allah Shuihtirl (d. l6la), opening sentence 
of first Xfajlu, (Thil work it Stilt Only available in manuscript and In a rather 
poor lithograph.) 

3 Ibid., section on the Ka'ba. 
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another four centuries before being accepted as the official 
religion, a position which it holds to this day, But the richness 
and subtlety of its thought were so intense that it long con¬ 
tinued to fertilize tile whole field of Islamic religion, going far 
at times towards rescuing even its Sunnite opponents from the 
dilemmas inherent in their own doctrines. As one of our leading 
Orientalists has recently so shrewdly emphasized, 1 the master- 
science of Islam (we would add the essential qualifying word 
* Sunnite”') is not, as m Christianity, theology-philosophy,* but, 
as in Judaism, the law. The strictly practical turn of mind of 
the mass of the non-ShTite theologians implied from the very 
outset the ultimate failure of Muslim theology, for God, not 
unnaturally, proves even less amenable to man’s ncat p detailed 
systems than does man. Their writings are not only often dull 
and pedestrian (dealing frequently with matters which to us 
scarcely seem to belong to theology or philosophy at ah, while 
neglecting at times what for us is the very heart of the matter), 
but markedly inconclusive; there is a constant tendency through¬ 
out Islamic thought to postulate a problem in terms of black 
and white and then to reject the bbek, an inability to see that 
the fact that ‘better’ is superior to ‘good’ docs not make ‘good’ 
bad (see above, page 154, note 1). The free-will versus pre¬ 
destination dilemma is the classic touchstone in these cases: 
Ash f arl’s attempt at 1 solution, though it seems to have im¬ 
pressed some Western scholars, is a mere desperate expedient 
compared with the profound answer given by the JjiDfts, 
itself representing the full development of original Shfite 
ideas and finding its sublimest expression in the writings of 
AkGhazilL Here only do we meet something of that reverence 
for mystery, that grasp of the possibility that opposites are 
merely the obverse and reverse of the Divine Mind, which b 

1 H. A. R, Gibb, Mtbamm&damm (Oxford, Eg4g} t pp. 9-1 □, SB. 

a The two art even more intricately entjuigieil in Islam than, in Christianity. 
See Horten., op. dt.„ p. 14. 
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the dominant note of Christian thought, but which a modem 
scholar seems, surprisingly enough, to find characteristic of the 
'Oriental thinker' generally * That typical Oriental thinker, the 
orthodos: Sunnice theologian, was singularly unequal to main¬ 
taining his equilibrium when he had a foot on each of the 
apparently parallel paths of Greek philosophy and Revelation: 
his confidence in their eventual meeting in God was not suffi¬ 
cient to prevent him ultimately withdrawing a foot either from 
the one, to pursue the safe road of minute detail, 1 or from the 
other, to hurry off (with Avcrroes) down the broad highway of 
determinism to something very near atheism. 

Such thinkers were, as we have suggested, ultimately helped 
out of many an impossible position by the relieving Shfite 
doctrines, especially in §&ft disguise, but while the battle still 
raged, they were as hopelessly outranged as was Kingsley by 
Newman or Luther by St. Thomas More. The latter compari¬ 
son is perhaps the mote apt in another sense, for the Shfite 
apologists show a marked tendency to be good-humouredly, 
even humorously, puzzled by the sheer obtuseness of their 
opponents at times and by their failure often even to glimpse 
the difficulties of a problem, (The sheer brilliance and ironic 
subtlety of even a popular work like Shushtarl’s (see above, p. 
l S+> notes 2 and 3) are an indication of the general high level 
of Shi ite apologetics.) In the long run their dogmatic assurance, 
coupled with what must seem to many a paradosical lack of 
fanaticism, eventually gave all Islam to some degree a practical, 
balanced mechanism of salvation and a convincing background 
to the relation between man and God. The almost unbearably 
stark emphasis on the twin aspects of monotheism and the 
Qur'an was now spread and poised over such bases as atonement, 
intercession, infallibility (now centred in Muhammad)* and the 
second coming, to name only a few of the doctrines whose 


1 Gibb, op. py 141. 

J Sec Gibb,, &p, cit. p p. izfi. 


* Harter op. p, 24, 
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acceptance throughout Islam was until recently quite wide¬ 
spread- To what extent the Mu v taxilke element {much of which 
after its downfall was absorbed Into £hi T ism) contributed to the 
victory of Shfitc ideas, it is F of course, almast impossible to 
estimate: from their record during their brief period of ascen¬ 
dancy under Ma’mfin, however* one may doubt whether on the 
whole they could have been intimately concerned in any engage¬ 
ment where one of the weapons was tolerance. 

As might be expected in view of what we have said hitherto, 
the question of the extent to which early Christianity may have 
influenced the formation of the leading Shiite ideas is one 
which has exercised Western scholars to some degree. The 
resemblance is clearly undeniable, but even more so U the 
parallel with the pagan cults; and modem psychology is at one 
with orthodox Christian tea dung in suggesting that cert ain 
ideas and symbols (the latter particularly) are so Inherent In the 
grain of things and in the human mind as to have an absolute 
life of their own and a capacity for perpetual independent 
germination. It notv appears more plausible than before that 
the idea of, say, sacrifice has an objectivity as real as the fact 
that two and two equal four. (It is only fair to point out, how¬ 
ever, chat another school of modem thought endorses the 
assertion* hitherto confined to the dishonest, that the latter 
proposition has no objective validity either.) In any case, what¬ 
ever richness or subrleiy Shf ism may have gained from com act 
w r ith Christianity, it learned—as its disastrous political history 
shows all too dearly—nothing of the latter’s discipline or 
worldly wisdom. 

The question of Influences*, however, is of only secondary 
importance beside the effective force of Shfism in its operation 
within Islam: in company with the Sufis and the Fatalists, the 
Shiites held open, into the outwardly forbidding fortress of 
Islam, a door of hospitality through which all men could pass 
and repass. Few have done so, and of those few, fewer still have 
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comported themselves with dignity and gratitude; there is, 
therefore* an additional obligation on us to give the great body 
of Muslims no grounds for regarding this door as a breach in 
their defences. 

We have, as we have said* no concern here with the strictly 
political side of Shfism (its failure as a legitimist party or the 
uses and strange abuses of its central tenets to cover all manner 
of political, often sinister, ends), though such a study would 
again reveal much which is typical of Persia, whether in ancient 
times or at the present day. But one political manifestation is 
important to us for its quasi-religious implications; Ismi^lism 
kept alive in the most striking way ibe old gnostic, magic cults 
which have always striven to invest the great religions of the 
East. Their pretensions to attain to reality by the esoteric 
means of a secret wisdom, their belief in all religions equally 
(with its corollary of equal disbelief)—surdy there is little need 
to stress the relevance of such things for us in our day of 
specialist exclusiveness and agnostic tolerance. The health of 
Persian Shi'ism (as of Sufism) is well shown by the way in which, 
as a whole, it consistently rejected the greater pan of these 
practices or rendered them harmless as poetic hyperbole* 


§iiL SUfi Mysticism 

In Sufism wc have what is generally regarded, and not without 
much justice, as the supreme manifestation of the Persian mind 
in the religious sphere. Once again wc do not propose to discuss 
its historical significance or development* 1 nor its social implica¬ 
tions or the abuses for which it was made to serve as a cloak. 1 

1 There points are admirably treated by NirhoUoB, op. tit, and in bit 
ocher writing*. See aim A. J. Arberry, Inwaducdm K ibt Si-story of Siijvm 
(London* E942). 

1 See Gibb* op. tit, pp. 117-fife for am excellent rherc account of name of 

these aipecli. 
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The two main theories which have hitherto prevailed as to the 
provenance of its most characteristic doctrines and disciplines 
haver now been qualified to a greater or lesser degree: the Indian 
f schoor could scarcely be expected to outlive the age of Orienta¬ 
list dilettantism and Teutonic racial preoccupations* while the 
Neoplatonist theory, though both ingenious and attractive (and 
not without considerable force) * was given its classic expression 
before the full complexity of this type of problem had been 
suggested by the findings of anthropological and psychological 
research—to say nothing of the constant discovery of new 
materials in the field of Sufism itself In a now famous letter* 
written towards the end of his life, Nicholson avowed hb 
mature belief in the indigenous origin of many of the main 
features of JJ&fbm* and it seems quite certain that this ripe and 
courageous judgement will find nothing but support from 
researches now r proceeding. Ultimate proof in the scientific 
sense can, of course, never be forthcoming in such matters* but* 
by the tangible test of outward expression, there can be little 
doubt of Fersia f s right to claim Sufism is largely her own: 
names like Ghazalf, r Attar, Rum!, and Hafiz come to the 
mind with a readiness inconceivable in connexion with the 
early Arabian ascetics or even someone of the stature of I bn 
Ah'Arabl 

A modem scholar writes in a recent article of the essential 
simplicity of It is, of course, the fundamental simplicity 

of all ultimate truths* which are only complicated (though 
exquisitely at times, and, in any case, quite inescapably) by 
expression in the thoughts or symbols to which mao. is bound r 
So, contemplating the vast body of Sufi literature and literary 
criticism on the one hand* one must strive on the other never 
to lose sight of the almost blinding simplicity of its central idea: 
that of the soufs exile from Its Maker and its inborn longing, 

1 A. J. Afbeny, 'Tendencietin Iibniic Mniiehm’, Stieatia 7 Mirdi- April 
»W, P- fij- 
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nourished or suppressed in the face of other attractions, to 
return and lose itself in Him, At chat depth genuine 1 Persian 
Sufism is not to be distinguished from our own Western 
mysticism, and Al-Gbazill, by God^ grace, loves his Lord and 
is loved by Him no less than St. Francis, R^bi'ah no less than 
St Teresa of Avila (we shall speak later—see p. 1 73 —of the 
hope implied in that statement): it is in the expression and the 
silences of such love that diversity—important in itself, but only 
in itself— begins to appear. 

In speaking of Shfism we have had occasion to refer to 
some of the peculiar difficulties in the position of orthodox 
Islam, to its many inadequacies and its startling bareness, 
all of which marked it oflf and set it at a distance from the 
great body of world faiths; we have seen too how Shfism 
attempted (and with a great measure of success) to overcome 
those difficulties,, filling in the lacunae and clothing the bart- 
ness with material which lay ready to hand, cither literally 
under foot, ox on the tongue and in the mind, and which 
doubtless derived in great part from the ancient cultures of the 
nearer East. We shall now consider how Sufism, itself in many 
ways an heir to Shfism, reacted to these and other similar 
difficulties. 

The transcendent remoteness of Allah U a feature of Islam 
which so impresses even the most casual observer that the many 
references in Sufi literature apparently emphasizing His loving 
proximity cannot fail to occasion surprise and bewilderment. 
There arc, of course, innumerable passages where God is the 
Sileru Rose, driving the wretched nightingale to magnificently 
expressed distraction, the self-sufficient, capricious Beauty, sure 
of the hapless lover (and of many like him), and therefore dia- 

__ 1 A po^iblc charge of question -brgging f Bee the demons it Impttw, U 
virtually meanmgfeii In luch 1 fi eld 5 we may, however, limit the area of mil- 
undemanding by excluding morbid *Utet and hypnosis, self^nduCed or 
Otherwuc. 
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playing such indifference towards him as to provoke him to 
cheap taunts; 

At dawn die bird in the meadow to the newly-risen rose: 

■Cut out your high-aiid-mighry aiw; plenty hie you have blossomed 
in thii garden / 1 

But where else in all Islam shall one find such a tender expres¬ 
sion of God*s loving concern for the lost-soul 1 as in the following 
exquisite lines ? 

Oh, thou high-gating royal falcon p whose proper habitat is the 
Lotc-tree of Paradise, thy nesc is not this comer of Affliction 
City. 

They are whistling thee back from ihe battlements of God*? Throne; 
I know not what has befallen thee 10 linger thus in tMs place of 
snares/ 

(How perfectly, incidentally, the image of the falcon's outward 
and return trajectory corresponds to the Soft doctrine of the 

1 See A Jx Arberry„ Hafiz— Fifty (Cambridge, 1947], No, ii p for 

text and ■ rather different translation, That the poet meant to strike a vulgar 
note here ii difficult to doubt from a consideration of the language of the 
original, and, within the limin of the imagery in which he ii working, it ti 
irtisciqitf and psychologically irreproachable. It is difficult, however, f&r ui 
to justify the use of such media in general; nor is it merely a case of ‘working 
within the accepted imagery of die age' p for what should we feel of a my 1 tic 
who expressed hit love of Cod in the current imagery of our time—tb&C 
of the advenliemsni and the fiilmf Human love in itself is not unworthy 
to provide imagery for the Divine, of count— it is the only obvious 
Standard man hat, and there it DO essential dichotomy—hut k mull be love 
of great depth and reality, without a hint of the tawdry and the artificial 
(see below, p. 165}. 

a Arberry, Hafiz, \ T o. b. The fact that Cod speaks here through the mouth 
of Hit Messenger is not a distinction to be exaggerated. The frequent Sufi 
reference to Gabriel at the 'Holy Ghost 1 is a 'confusion of persons 1 nut difficult 
to forgive to those who came so near to grasping the "substance’ of the 
Trinity 5 the more so in view of the close association of Gabriel and the Third 
Person in the Christian mystery of the Annunciation. 
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sculps journey!) Sa'di is often more remarkable than Hifia: in 
this respect: 

My Friend is nearer to me than I myself; all the stranger this and I 
so far from Him ! 

What cun I do l To whom cm I say: ‘My Friend b in my bosom 
while I am separated from Him*?* 

Here, then ? is a prime example of the Sufi equilibrium, estab¬ 
lished in this case on the twin bases of transcendence and immi* 
nence 3 which is to be found virtually nowhere eke in Islam, It 
is not the same equilibrium as the similar Christian phenomenon, 
its inclination being towards transcendence as the latter*! is 
towards immanence, but the approach of the two great faiths is 
here as dose as anywhere else one could instance. One may 
remark litre on the constant danger of penetration by the gnos¬ 
tic cults to which Sufism was exposed by ihk inclination, though, 
as we have already indicated, it never wholly succumbed, and 
in general remained remarkably free from their influence. 

A similar relative relationship appears on a consideration of 
the Sufi attitude to the problem of Good and Evil. The great 
body of Muslims, consciously or unconsciously and in varying 
degrees, incline to the belief that Creation is wholly good, the 
extremist view being that what seems to be evil comes from 
God too* and must therefore be good. Like a similar flourishing 
Christian heresy, it is an energetic, optimistic, self-respecting 
faith if nothing else! This attitude alone could not satisfy the 
Sufis, however; they saw Good and Evil as inevitably and inti¬ 
mately linked in manifest Creation, the Evil acting as a sort of 
necessary foil to the Good, appearing as a sort of shadow cast 
by it, and hence revealing it to us; and they looked to a Higher 
Good, the Absolute, uncontaminated by association with Evil, 
and therefore, in a sense, different from the Good we here 

S3 dt, KuiUyai fed. Abb&i Iqhil), Gttiiih is, p, jfi. The ■Qur’inic unction 
uruatly died for thu typically Sufi sediment (jo : l 5 )U world* awjy in fr« 
menacing tone and ill buBOL AH the tragedy of tie Fall k m Sa'di 1 * line*. 
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know. To know that Ultimate Good* or rather to be one with 
itj is to divest oneself of all Evil, of all earthly thing* and above 
all of one J $ Self, for it 15 in the Self that Evil at its ‘purest* 
resides (cf modem psychological theories). It is easy to see here, 
even allowing for legitimate exaggeration and overstatement of 
a position in order to throw it into sharp relief,how dangerously 
near to the edge of thcManichaean gulf the Sufis were drifting, 
particularly as Alankhaeism was a native growth of the very 
soil they trod. Like many Christians, numbers of them were 
ultimately drawn into that abyss, holding Creation itself as the 
Supreme Evil. The majority, however, continued to walk with 
great skill the SirM-i Mustapm imposed at every turn on 
believers in all but the ^ereedlcss* faiths which have come in our 
time. 

The Softs, like the great Greek thinkers w r hose heirs in many 
senses they were, lacked the twin anchors of the Fall and the 
Incarnation. It is these which have so often tended to save 
Christum theologians and philosophers from periodical attempted 
flights or plunges direct into those in Sin ice regions of the Abso¬ 
lute where dwells God in His Essence* and where, one might 
safely presume, God alone is capable of dwelling. The * incom¬ 
pleteness 1 of orthodox Islam in many matters w hich seem to m 
fundamental has already been alluded to: a failure to define 
positively and explicitly man's place in the world, the reason 
for his involvement in Evil and his relationship to God, in such 
terras as do Judaism and Christianity, is one of these. Islam 
takes the present position for granted, and, though by no means 
ignorant or totally independent of the great 4 background- 
stories* to the inner mysteries of these two faiths, it has never 
attempted to integrate them vitally into itself. It is in the light 
of this pragmatism, associated with the transcendentalism and 
pscudo-Maniehaeism already discussed, that we must view the 
lack of sympathy shown even by the ?Qfts with the Incarnation. 
The ostensibly more repellent mystery of the Trinity was in 
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fact much more nearly apprehended by them, as by other non- 
Christians: the triune pattern is inlaid throughout the external 
world and the human mind too deeply not to be seen by the 
* Lovers of God*—Lover, Beloved, and Love were one, so far 
they could go without personification, blit the Incarnation, of 
its very nature, postulated a Person, It implied, too, God's 
utter immanence, His full capacity to suffer and be hurt by 
man (yet without diminution of His Essence), the redeenubility 
of the Natural Order from its purely temporary investment by 
Evil, and the fitting of the whole into some infinitely great 
scheme, which far transcended man*s interests alone. It is the 
Incarnation which has made every minute part of Christian 
worship of infinite and permanent value to the faithful, what¬ 
ever their level of spiritual development, thus largely precluding 
a tension similar to that between the Islamic orthodox and the 
advanced Sufis p a tension which, despite the labours of Al- 
GhazalT, was to become ever more pronounced. It is the Incarna¬ 
tion which has draw'll right through the duality of Christ's 
Nature the fine line dividing union and assimilation from absorp¬ 
tion. In all these respects the Incarnation., the Mystery of 
Mysteries, runs counter not only ro the deepest instincts of 
Islam as a whole, but to many of the ^Ofis’ dearest doctrines as 
well. Yet, that even here the Sufis had gone unbelievably far, 
seems to be at least one explanation of a line by Sa f dt: 

Behold the generosity and grace of the Lordythe slave has sinned yel 
He bears ihe shaeneJ 

A word must be said here of the evocative power of the 
imagery employed in Persian mystical poetry, for, while it is 
the one feature which brings the Persian religious spirit most 
immediately before us, it is the value most difficult to assess at 
its original worth. Imagery and symbolism are dialects of a 
language which mankind now speaks almost only in dreams, but 

1 Sa'di, Ktribal fed. "AbMi Tqbil), CuiistSn, p, 3. 
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when the great mystical poets of Persia were writing, it was still 
in the full vigour of a life as old as man's own, Hafirs frequent 
image of the healing dust from the Beloved’s threshold, for 
example, not on ly corresponded to a ritual reality of his own 
culture, but can be traced bact a thousand years or more at 
one bounds What complex associations it must have had for 
his hearers, modem man can only dimly apprehend from the 
stirrings of his own subconscious. Here is a field, the proper 
cultivation of which requires all the resources of scholarship In 
dealing with the documents, and something much wider and 
subtler and more vital in the apprehension of the unwritten 
tradition, where it behoves us to stir from what Montaigne 
called the ‘soft pillow of doubt 1 . The uncritical rejection of the 
traditional has often grotesquely distorted the findings of Isla¬ 
mic studies in the past; a close parallel is the nineteenth-century 
Higher Criticism—indeed, in both cases the blame can often 
be placed on identical shoulders. 

A final remark must be made in connexion with the human- 
Divine controversy which has still not ceased to rage around 
Hafiz’s verse. In the case of our own very similar Donne 1 the 
critics have little needed to concern themselves with the real 
difficulties of such a problem, fortified as they were with pub¬ 
lication and ordination dates, but m Hafiz the complications 
cannot be escaped. And yet the dilemma belongs in many wap 
quite peculiarly to our own age; early Christianity could com¬ 
pare Christ’s relationship to His Church with the marriage 
sacrament and vice versa, conscious chat the two ideas w^ere so 
intimately linked as to safeguard the greater from profanation 
by these comparisons. 3 Of the many difficulties which a modern 

1 Syriac DtamtmA in the Aota-Nicene Chriitwi Library^ toL jck, p. lit* 
a How «iily Hifi? couJd have written; 

*Twere profanation of our joyi 
To itll the laxly our tore,. 

J See above, p, 161, d. t. 
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scholar concerned with an earlier culture has to meet, none is 
greater than the dichotomy which since the sixteenth centUTy he 
carries within himself, the constant tendency to regard the super¬ 
natural and the natural, the political and the religious as essen¬ 
tially different and separable. For the Sufis (and for a great part 
of Islam until recently) this danger was virtually non-existent* 

$ iv. Fatalism 

It must be made dear that wc have no concern here with 
that quality of mind which Europeans (learned and otherwise) 
have tended to associate with Islam in general, and, especially 
since the vogue for 'Uraar Khaiyam, with Persian Islam in 
particular. Such a mental picture, however vague, has un¬ 
doubtedly been io the past a flattering foil to their conception 
of themselves as men of will and action; now, however, that 
they have begun io doubt their own unaided ability to interpret 
the world (far less ‘change* it), the foil has ceased to flatter and 
remains only to moot. Where a deeper knowledge of the East 
has had little effect in removing this misconception, human 
vanity alone may prompt us to discard it. 

What wc have in mind in speaking of 1 Persian Fatalism* is 
that genuine ancient stoical pity which springs not from the 
exasperation of the intellect caught in its own toffs, nor from 
the shame or violated sense of decency of the fortunate con¬ 
fronted with the wretched and the repulsive, but from a spon¬ 
taneous sympathy (in the full Sense of the word) with all that 
lives but a short time and is filled with many miseries*. Its note 
Is not the bitterness of Al-Ma*arrl or the abstract, altruistic 
Concern of the nineteenth-century Liberal, but an echo, neces^ 
sarily faint, of the compassion of God Himself It is expended 
upon those who have suffered as we have sufferedj suffer, or 
shall suffer, and though a strong current of it runs through all 
Persian belief and expression, it is nowhere more evident than 
in Firdausi, the bard by choice of the ancient things. 
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It is a master for great regret* though it need occasion no 
surprise, that of all the Persian poeis Firdausi is today the least 
in favour with Western Orientalists* Even in his own land he is 
cherished today infinitely less by the cultured and the learned 
than by the unlettered and the simple—a fate which probably 
gives him a deal of ironic satisfaction. With the single exception 
that in the West the latter class have virtually no native heritage 
left to cherish* his position in this, as in many other matters, is 
comparable to that of our own Chancer. He enjoys a similar 
reputation of paternity in respect of his country's poetry and 
is patronized even more as something of a bore and a rough-and- 
ready practitioner of the poetic art. (His. authorship of Yusuf 
wa-'Lvhikhtit for example* is authoritatively disputed for reasons 
which, other things being equal, one could well adduce agaimt 
Dan Geoffrey’s authorship of Trm&u and Griscyde.) In fact, like 
Chaucer* he is a consummate and polished master of his craft* 
with a thousand sly tricks of style and character; contrast the 
exquisite ballet effect of the dance by ZH and Rudaba’s atten¬ 
dants with the whimsical humour of the Slmurgh’s essays in 
obstetrics! Many of his lines, indeed whole passages, could have 
been written by Chaucer as they stand, just as he* on his side, 
could have written the ‘Ballade of Bon CounseiLP: in fact, it 
would be no very arduous task to find an actual line in Firdausi 
for every line of that poem. But the two are never closer 
together chan m their compassion for fallen foes* no less than 
ill-fated friends. The motive spring of this pity was doubtless 
different; Chaucer found 11 hard to hate, where be knew that 
God* having suffered* must love and forgive; Firdausi to con¬ 
demn, where we arc all—yes, even God Himself to some extent 
—the impotent victims of Fate. But the quality of their pity 
is one. 

Firdausi's implied reduction of Allah to the level of the Greek 
gods could not, of course* fail to arouse the anger of the ortho¬ 
dox, and it is difficult not to concede something 10 their charges 
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of crypto-Zoroastrianism and Persian racial pride. But in any 
case, lie stands unmistakably as a type of the impoverished* but 
dignified old country gentleman (there are strong analogies, 
particularly in the weaknesses* between Firdausfs way of life 
and character and those of the vanquished Cavaliers after rhe 
Civil War), a living ccmserver of the ancient culture* tolerant, 
balanced, unfanarical* lively, humorous—above all* humane. It 
is a spirit we shall find running all through Persian life* religious 
and mundane alike. Just as it links Firdausi to our earliest great 
poet, so it may link us* where so many other links have mapped* 
to the religious spirit of his country* to the larger faith of which 
it forms a part* to Faith itself. 

$ V. JI-Gha&alt 

We come now to a consideration of the greatest single perso¬ 
nal contribution of the Persian spirit to Islam and of his signifi¬ 
cance for us. Paradoxically* as it wilI seem to many* the out¬ 
standing personality is of die greatest importance in Islam, 
almost as important as in Protestant Christianity* and for some¬ 
thing of the same reasons. 1 

Probably the greatest single representative Persian* in the 
sense in which one might suggest St. Thomas More as perhaps 
the greatest single representative Englishman, is Al-Ghaz£lL 
Neither claim, we fear* would be received with overwhelming 
enthusiasm among the majority of their respective countrymen 
at the present day* while both might be hotly contested by a 
scholarship in the main insensitive to all that Ghazali and More 
most cherished. Like More, Ghaz.aU belonged to a broader 
culture and community than the purely national and wrote for 
the most part in its lingua franca; like More too* he dramatically 
abandoned worldly success when it conflicted with his love of 
God, though in ihe retired heart-searchings of these two men 

1 Cf. Horten, op. dt* p r u. 
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there was no conscious pursuit of the dramatic; finally, like 
More, he acquitted himself victoriously (though by a victory not 
of this world) against many of the evils which have now over¬ 
whelmed, or are fast overwhelming, his posterity. 1 None of these 
considerations is likely to recommend either man 10 the esteem 
or love of many of his modern compatriots, though it is per¬ 
mitted to hope that the whirligig of time may bring in— not 
revenges, indeed, in this case—but a certain humility on the one 
side and a helping forgiveness on the other. 

Despite these obstacles then, we choose Al-GhazilT, not 
primarily because he is probably the greatest Islamic theologian 
(this term, of course, even when joined with "philosopher 1 and 
1 mystic 1 , is quite inadequate to describe him), but because, like 
More he embodies at its dearest every feature regarded as 
typical of his countrymen throughout their history. 1 In the 
remarkable affinity between both sets of features we find the 
prime condition of all legacies, 

Ghazilfs life, particularly the crisis and the renunciation 
which cut across it, has long been celebrated, at least as con¬ 
cerns the bare facts; but we may suppose that, from his age to 
onrs, there can scarcely have been a genera s ion so universally 
fitted to grasp its real significance as our own: our fruits like his 
have turned to ashes, though our ashes p as yet unbbwn-on by 
the breath of God, have resurrected no phoenix. His work too, 
in a remote, impersonal sense, has been well understood to lie 
in the gathering-up and integration of the tangled threads of 
the religious life of his time, particularly the dominant strand 
of Sflfi mysticism * We are concerned here, however, with the 
intimate personal significance for us of Ills life and work. 

I Md btiton? however (op. ri.tr, p, 237) r claims 1 topicality of this kind for 
Rutnj rather than ChiialL 

a Their very repreienta tweceis hai led to the hiiricit Emui 4 clrinimg their 
heritage. See it W- Chtmben, Thomas Mwt [London, 1935 ). 

3 See GuillaUtff, Bp* dt, PP- l6 ^~‘7Sr for an exCeUen t ibart Study ofthese 
aspect*. Of boob OH Ghitill nothing van compare with I* Ftfiitt d* Gkazzuli, 
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Gha?jlT was remarkable, cot for an/ great originality of doc¬ 
trine, 1 but for the qualities of piety, charity, humility, common 
sense, and objectivity which he brought to the study of theo¬ 
logy-philosophy and to the practice of mysticism. When to these 
qualities are added profound learning and a clearly attractive 
personality, he will readily be seer to be a very rare and precious 
ornament to Islam, as he would be to any faith. He came as 
near as anyone ever did to reconciling Islam’s inner contradic¬ 
tions and to relieving its external stresses; that his success in 
this respect is not to be compared with the results achieved by 
St. Thomas Aquinas on the Christian side is probably attri¬ 
butable less to any inferiority on his part than to the very real 
(not merely apparent) nature of these difficulties in Islam, In 
the words of I). B. Macdonald: ‘I slam has never outgrown him, 
never fully understood him.’* In this respect too, no less than 
in his reverent but clear delimitation of the province of human 
reason, his position is analogous (though no more than analo¬ 
gous) to that of the Scholastic Angel. 

In Ghazall and St. Thomas, separated though they arc by 
some 150 years, the Christian and Islamic faiths draw closer 
together than ar any time in their history. The conditions cm 
both sides favoured such a rapprochement t the)- were times of 
confusion for the worldly wise, of schism and disorder within the 
respective communities and devastating attacks from without. 
Then on both sides arose a figure of stupendous proportions, 
uniting learning with piety and charity (0 si sic amnn!) t and 
possessing a greater understanding of the opponent’s faith than 

by A- J. Wenainck (Pads, 1940). In a short compu* it compresses an sssibetiev- 
able degree of shrewd judgement and loving insight, 

1 hew men of Chsitll'i day would, of (Our*;, have claimed originality for 
any doctrine of their*. It Was, incidentally, partly this fundamentally sant 
desire to be rooted in pan authority, Which led to'the fathering off on to the 
Creek philosopher! of « many strange posthumous offspring in Arabic. 

* Dn thpmtnt ef Muitim TWegy, Sic. [London, 1903). 
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many of its own adherents: one may compare St, Thomas 7 * 
profounder knowledge of Averroea than that possessed by the 
A vermis t Siger with. GhazalPs scrupulously accurate Biblical 
quota cions, Half-unknowing* their wills surrendered to God* 
these two great men were building a bridge out towards each 
other* it a bases founded not in sentimentality or a belief in the 
sameness of all religions, but on a firm rock of dogma and the 
conviction that all souls arc beloved of God, some more than 
others but none less. (Compare Sc, Thomases tolerance towards 
the jews and Ghaiilfs charity towards the ‘infamous Yazld\) 
Standing on this bridge, they could the more easily extend their 
hands without anxiety for their feet: ultimate contact could, of 
course* never be made in this life, for the two ends of the bridge 
touch in Paradise and the final link is God Himself. 1 Here, we 
would suggest* rather chan in his ‘influence’ on European 
thought (on which m the past much doubtful detailed specula¬ 
tion has been expended)* 2 lies Ghazilfs true significance for us. 
Since the times of Ghazall and St* Thomas, however* Islam and 
Christianity have taken paths which not only render a full grasp 
of these great figures an ever remoter possibility for their co¬ 
religionists* but seem likely to take the two great faiths out of 
even hailing distance of each other. On the one side we have 
had the growth of a deadly pantheism within Sufi mysticism 
and the ossification of orthodoxy, on the other the incalculable 
tragedy of schism and fragmentation. We are in modern times: 
it b the moment to draw our conclusions, 10 point our moral, 
as both faiths, lamentably weak* take the first shocks of anti- 
God*s latest assault. 

I CuUlaunltj op, eft,* pp. 174-5, hu fenced this comicuCticpfi between the 
two men- VVeminckf &p- cft, T pp- 199-101 p ha* lamtTery illuminating remirh 
on whit he calk, wfth mere or lew Uteri! intent, the ^Christian morality* of 
Obtain. 

* Cf. M. Smith* Gbaxati it* Jfyrjfr (Landau* 1944), eh, adit; jlImj Acin 
PaiacW* writings 
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§ vj. Conclusion 

We have seen that through Persia there flowed the principal 
channel irrigating the somewhat arid field of Islam with the 
rich alluvial flood of the ancient culture (the parent culture to 
which mankind at large is so heavily indebted), and how Persia 
irradiated with the spirit of her own genius the abundant har¬ 
vest resulting. In so doing she raised up within Islam those ideas, 
practices, and personalities which most closely link that faith 
with the other great faiths of the world, particularly with 
Christianity. (We must emphasize here that, even had these 
aspects of Persian genius never influenced Islam as a whole to 
the extent they did, their significance in existing within Islam 
would still be immeasurable.) Wc have studied Persia’s influence 
m this respect under the three heads of Shi%m, §fi£t mysticism, 
and Fatalism, and observed the whole process culminating, even 
to some extent historically, in the figure of Al-Ghazall, For the 
last 500 years or so we have witnessed the set of the current in 
a contrary direction, the vessel of Mam lying becalmed, while 
the ship of Christendom, beset by tempest and desertion, has 
scudded ever farther away from her over the surrounding 
ocean of doubt and despair which now threatens to overwhelm 
bo tli. 

In our world of today the aspiration ut vnutt 1 tint h no longer, 
as in the Middle Ages, the half-understood, half-rejected, fane! 
ful dream which the will of God so often seems, but a mortal 
necessity: where love is too imperfect to drive out fear, fear 
may yet accomplish what imperfect love could not. Even ra¬ 
tionalist deism, fantastically mistaking the true nature of Islam, 
has attempted to draw closer to it, though at the same time 
rejecting its own half-forgotten origins. For the ultimate crea¬ 
tion of this unity among the lovers of God (rather out of love 
than fear, if that may be) Persia has in the past amassed no 
small part of the material: it is for Muslims and Christians of 
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the present day to supply the good intent and the energy. 1 
There 11 no question of ‘going back*: Islam can no more go 
back to the great Shfites, the Sufts, and the Fatalists, or to 
AI-Ghizall, than we to Sr, Thomas or St, Francis. Even if 
return were possible, we should not find their spirit at the end 
of our journey: they are living with m 3 however little regarded, 
and ahead of ns p where the great bridge, of which we have 
spoken, is joined in God. Drawn by His Spirit through them* 
let us press on to join them there. Whatever mere influence 
Persia through Islam may have had on Europe in the past in 
the field of religion, her true glory is chat her greatest legacy ia 
a hope. 

G. M + WlCltEHS 

* Labourer* are already at the talk; at leait two Minina convert* to Chris¬ 
tianity, Fr. Jean-M uhammad Abd el-Jalil, and Mgr. Mulla, have probably 
contributed mere than any individual* for eenturie* put ce a charitable 
Wmcm undemanding of rbe faith of their birth (see the former'* Vljlara ft 
Kffftif Pam, ig 4 ?)? while the ]jtc Archbithep Hughey where recent death was 
to widely mourned among the Muillmi of Egypt and the Levant, hai created 
a new virion of the powihilitiei of M uaJim-Chriitian nlatiofuhlpl- It ii alto a 
pleasure to record the reholarly contributions to such work long made by the 
Hanford Theological Seminary. 


CHAPTER 7 

THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE 

The Persian language, the farsi (the Pars! tongue) as 

the inhabitants of Iran call their beautiful speech, is now 
the dominant language in the land which has for so many cen¬ 
turies offered the famous name of Persia to the imagination 
of Europe* Tliis language (and the many related languages 
which we shall touch upon in the few following pages) can be 
traced by written documents over a period of some 2,700 years; 
almost therefore as far back as Greet is known to us. Beyond 
that period detailed comparison with closely related languages 
gives us some knowledge for about 1,300 years farther into 
the past. 

The written records, apart from the earliest traces in names 
found in cuneiform texts of Mesopotamia from the time of the 
first Cyrus, begin in the early Achaemenian period with the long 
inscriptions of Darius the Great recorded on the rocks of Bchis- 
tun near Kirmanshah, If we think of a large literature such as 
many modem languages, or some languages of ancient centres 
of civilization such as India, China, or Greece can show, these 
written remains of the Achaemenian period are slight; our 
materials apart from religious texts remain scanty till in the 
tenth Christian cen tury the vivid literature of medieval Persia 
begins. Great losses of literature befell the intervening centuries. 
Yet for the linguistic specialist, as for the historian, these early 
Achaemenian monuments arc exceedingly precious; and the 
frequent visits of scholars to these regions to recover every 
fragment of surviving evidence for science testifies to the abid¬ 
ing fascination of the problems lying before us. Difficulties of 
interpretation for the older period persist even now, after so 
many years of intensive study and research in all branches of 
Iranian’ learning; it is already some 180 years, if we count from 
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the time (1770) when the old Zoroastritfn tests were first made 
readily accessible in Europe by Anqnetil du Perron - 

Since these Iranian studies are a necessity for any complete 
study of the Indo-European group of languages, which have 
been spoken at times from far China (Iranian was spoken by 
Alans even in Peking in Mongol times) to the remote Irish 
islands, an English student of his own language must know 
something also of the Old Persian inscriptions. For Indian 
studies such Iranian knowledge is yet nearer and m fact indis¬ 
pensable. At a later period (for more than a thousand years, 
from 300 B.c. to >.d. 1000) Iranian studies arc vitally concerned 
with the history of central Asia, into which some of the Iranian 
tribes had early penetrated. 

One difficulty for the student of Iranian problems may be 
noted at the outset: the problem of interpreting the linguistic 
remains of the older Iranian languages which are recorded in 
some twenty-seven different scripts, either in isolated words or 
in continuous texts of varying extent. But of these many scripts, 
those chiefly used by writers within the Iranian world were 
mostly consonantal, and inadequate to give a clear phonetic 
form for people living centuries later. Much labour has therefore 
perforce been given to marshalling the evidence for the pronun¬ 
ciation and form of each word. The intense search for evidence 
has made this knowledge available in large quantity, though 
many problems await solution and the initial stage of collecting 
the evidence is not yet over. The workers have been few, yet 
the task is important; for no student of Iranian can profess to 
know any Iranian language, unless he can view the whole process 
of its development from the earliest period to the present day 
in all its ramifications. We may notice, too, how' the area of 
Iranian linguistic expansion has contracted in the recent centuries 
until now two countries alone, Persia and Afghanistan, maintain 
m full independence their two types of living Iranian, supported 
less fully by the Iranian surviving in the Caucasus and Tajikistan, 
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We need to observe first that a language is the spoken speech, 
not the written speech, which can only be an imperfect symbo¬ 
lization of what is spoken. Political or social reasons may estab¬ 
lish a particular form of speech in a dominant position* may 
atrophy it, and maintain it in written form till it becomes 
unintelligible without years of study. But the language lives on 
in the mouth of the speakers, a living and growing form, so long 
as the children loam it from their mothers. Moreover, a language 
without contact with adjacent dialectal forms of the same 
speech can hardly be found. As often elsewhere, so it has been in 
Persia, I n the west of w hat was called Persia by the Greeks, the 
Median and Persian languages prevailed in Achaementan times, 
to be succeeded by the Parthian language under the kings of the 
family of ArSaka, the Arsacids; then again by Persian from the 
third Christian century under the Sassanid dynasty, where w T e 
find a mingling of the original Persian basis with Parthian from 
the north and Soghdian elements from the north-east. To this 
Persian, already a melange of three Iranian languages* ihc coming 
of Islam added massively the Arabic material now so prominent. 
In spite of the intense interplay of these four ingredients it is 
now possible, after the patient w r ork of Iranian scholars in the 
past sixty years, to discern the different dements. 

Let ui first look at the Persian language of the present day as 
spoken and written in Persia during the past thousand years. If 
we take a couple of pieces of this ^abaft-i first and analyse it to 
discover the origin of its parts, we find that basically it is an 
Iranian language* much augmented and enriched by adventi¬ 
tious materials* so welded into the structure as to seem rightly 
fitted into it. 

In the year aj*. 999 Abu l-Qasim, sumamed Firdausi ‘the 
man of Paradise*, wrote the first dedication to his poem the 
Sbab-nina, In this ‘Book of Kings* the poet has told all the 
wonderful legends of his country', and among them is the legend 
of the Saka hero Rustam. After the fatal issue of Rustam** fight 
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with his unre cognized son Suhrab,, Firdausi represents him in 
his grief: 

cu bi-Ini a Riiium ssf-aJ rrjh gait 
jihao pci i £altn andar-il tirah gait 
him-i 1>E un u t;ib u be i63 gait 
biy-uftiS ax ply u be hoi gait 
hi-pursi£ ax an pas hi amaS bi-hbl 
bsS 5 guft ba nibh u ba xuroS 
bi-gO tl £i dare xi Rustam niSan 
ki gum MS nam-aS zi gardau-blin 

When Rustam heard, hu head was distracted, the world before Ms 
eye became dark within him. He lost power of body* force and strength. 
He fell down and became senseless, When he came again to his senses 
he asked T he said to him [Suhrab] with cry and lament: Tell me p what 
is this token you hold from Rustam (may Ms name perish from among 
the heros) J 

Considered from the hogtiistic side we are here in a purely 
Persian world. For every word we can offer the older forms of 
the language without leaving Persia, FirdausT h by no means 
without the intrusive Arabic words which the new faith had 
brought with it. But it is easy to find many such purely Persian 
passages in his work. Our manuscripts are naturally much bier 
than Firdausi and have been modernised, but by a judicious use 
of the linguistic evidence the approximate pronunciation of 
Firdausfs time can be known. In place of the Old Persian diph¬ 
thongs tit and au f he has the later simple vowels e and $ f from 
which the modern Fcrsian I and u have come. Such words as 
tab and *up ‘force* represent simple derivatives from the base 
tav- £ to be strongs have power’; from the same base with the 
old suffix -if comes abo tff ‘power 1 . Apart from certain changes 
of sound the forms of the words are those which survive at the 
present day. 

Next look at a quotation from a contemporary' writer. Here 
the effect of a thousand years of Islamic culture is very marked. 
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iun bi'^T az majalib I kl!i 'iff xviham jurd nazarl ’« va tnumklii an 
bl jTiasaq Vi T iqidab l ba p £i a3xa* i jahib-unzir miivlfiq nay-3yad uttsld- 
vlr am az lamdan i m ‘aq5yid malid ai Judah ravii i tasihul pH gTrand, 

Since some of the opinions which I put forward are speculative and 
it is possible that they wEU not accord with the tastes and views of tome 
critical persona ] hope they will not be offended it hearing them but 
treat them ivith indulgence. 

Here we have a test rich in adventitious dements (almost all 
the significant words are Arabic), lending a variety and sonority 
which even the foreigner can recognize. The purely Iranian 
material, however, is necessarily extruded by such a develop¬ 
ment, an extrusion not in itself inevitable since the ideas ex¬ 
pressed can easily be represented without foreign words in the 
older forms of Persian. By this process Persian has become a 
language of two vocabularies, which from the abstract linguistic 
point of view makes possible greater affective expression; just 
as in English are found the three strands of the language, the 
native English of Germanic, the Anglo-Norman of the medieval 
period* and the copious learned vocabulary from Latin (through 
which also many Greek words first came into English). Two 
almost synonymous words can at any time be differentiated by 
affective association. Compared as we shall see with the Old 
Iranian language, however, the New Persian has lost its old 
freedom in the use of derivation by prefixing directional words 
to verbal bases. Such words as fra ‘forward*, we ‘out, up** ham 
together*, ni ‘dowm s , apa ‘avva y\ abi t ao9m4$\paii i to f against, 
in place of, ana, anu ‘along’, adi -upon*, para "off*, v$ ‘apart*, 
and in double use as in vi-a- or odi-a- t ceased to be freely 
employed to define the verbal idea. In New Persian, as in 
Middle Persian, only certain inseparable compounds of this type 
have survived. A rich source of new expressions was thus aban¬ 
doned, Happily another source of richness of expression was 
preserved, the great freedom of nominal composition. Many old 
compounds persisted—as in suvdr 'horseman*, the Old Persian 
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anabSra —of which the components teased to be recognisable, 
but the method was continued with both indigenous and foreign 
members. 

Wo must now go back in time to our earliest knowledge of 
Iranian tests and look at the ancestor of New Persian in the 
Achaemenian inscriptions. The material, compared with that 
of a copious modern language, is regrettably limited, being 
preserved only on rocks, building bricks, and vases. It is, more¬ 
over, not easily interpreted linguistically in its inadequate cunei¬ 
form script which fails to distinguish, apart from 3 . to some 
extent, the quantities of vowels which we know to have existed 
in a still earlier period and which am clearly traceable in New 
Persian (even in the modem spoken Persian where the quality 
of w in hfid was is distinct from the 9 in !ud f went’ (pronounced 
JpJ), older bsta- and hta-)\ which fails also to indicate b which 
syllable the vowel was pronounced, so that theoretically iVf* 
‘made* can be read in various ways and other evidence must be 
evaluated if wo decide to read either karta, like New Persian 
kard ) or kftit (with syllabic j), as other evidence makes more 
likely. 

In the description of the buildbg of his palace at Susa Darius 
gives detailed infer mat ion of the work and of the workmen who 
did it, and of the origin of the materials employed. In lines 
37 ’+° we read: 

kisiki hya kapautaii uta sinkabmS hya id a kjta hauv fufi Siaguda 
abariy kftaaka hya uhlni hauv ha&i (H)uvaraimjya abariy hya id} kjia. 

1 be blue crystal stone and the vermilion which was worked here 
were brought from Sogdiam; the dark blue crystal none which was 
worked here, was brought from Chorasmia. 

All the words here employed play a great part in the later 
Iranian languages, though the elaborate inflexion rapidly passed 
out of use. Thus kapauta 'blue, grey* is in New Persian kabud, 
sink&bruH 'vermilion’ h Jangarf, haca't fom* is az in New Persian 
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(less changed in the BalGei bar- ‘to bring* ii still bar- in New 
Persian* as in many other Iranian languages. 

Consider also a second text of different type, where Xerxes 
(XSaylria) records his religious activities (in the document 
usually quoted as the Daiva Inscription): 

uti 3 mar aha dahyiva ya dl rya paruvam daiva nyadiy pasiva 

vaBna A[1 l] ! j rjmAzd^hJ adam avam d h vadii nam viyakanam 1114 padyUs- 
bayam daiva ma yadiyaila yadaya paruvam dalvl ayadiy avada adam 
A[h]uramazdam ayadaty. 

And within these provinces there was [a place] where formerly fahe 
gods (dtfft'fl) were worshipped. Then by the will of Ahura Mazda 1 
dug down that House of False Gods and 1 proclaimed' Thou shall 
not worship the fake gods, Where the false gods were formerly wor¬ 
shipped, there I worshipped Ahura Mazda. 

Here w r c meet the famous words Jama- Take god, demon*; 
the later drv (now div); the yad- Svorship 1 , the true Persian 
form of the word yaz- which serves to express worship in Zoro- 
astrian texts, and the Old Indian yaj- \ and above all, the name 
of the greatest of the baga- ‘gods 1 , Ahura Mazda, the later 
Hormuzd. If we take a phrase such as the Old Persian avahya 
radiy Tor it (or him) 1 and compare the New Persian u ra t we 
can see how greatly the language has changed: five syllables 
have been reduced to two. In all words there have been serious 
changes, not only by loss of syllables, but by loss of forms. Thus 
in azbayam T tailed 1 we have the prefixed a- which confines 
zbayam to past lime, where otherwise it could express a general 
present T calT, or a future T shall ea.1T, or a volitional T will 
caU 1 , as well as T called*. But this form a- has disappeared from 
all but the one modem Iranian language spoken near Samarkand 
in the valley of Yaghnib, 

Other and richer Old Iranian literature has reached us in the 
sacred books of the ZoroasErians. We who visit the ancient 
shrine of Mitras on the Roman Wall in northern. England arc 
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naturally as interested as the Indians who read of Mitra in their 
most ancient book or of Alihira in the later accounts of the 
Safca invaders of India., to see what the ancient Zoroastrism 
priests said of their yazata (izad v "worshipful being*), Mithn. 
In the collection of sacred poems, the book of the Yashts in the 
JpfSta t the following verses occur in honour of Mithra: 

Mtftram vounj.gaoyaoitTrn pzimride 

y& pa d ry S mainya vC yazatd 

iar& Har^m isnaoiti prarmnaEtnAl 

amalaht hu y&i aurvaf.Hpahc 

y& pjoiry& iaonyo,piifl 

srirl baralnava guruwniiti 

atej vTspam adlSiiti aiiy^Iayansm saviStC 

We worship Mithra, possessor of broad pastures* who, as fine, a 
worshipful being of the spiritual world* comes towards us over the 
l lari mountain before the swift-horsed sun im mortal; who, 2 % first, 
grasp* the splendid gnld-dedted mountain rops + thence gazes upon all 
the Aryan home, he the most mighty onc. 

From a yet older set of verses which are attributed to Zoroas¬ 
ter himself the following lines are taken: 

taj 0wa p3r*$a oral md vao£i Ahura 
t5 hvapi rao£Ss-£l dsj iamis-£3 
fes hvapi x'hfnam-El da£ iaema-5a 
t-' ya uli aram.ptffwi xlapi-£l 
yi manaodrii foadfttylmJitHn artflzhya 

This I ask Thee, Tell me truly. Ahum: Who* being a skilled worker, 
created lights and darknesses? Who, being a skilled worker, created 
sleep and wakefulness I Who created the dawn* midday and night, 
which puts the reasoning man in mind of his task ? 

Here, apart from the elaborate inflexion, better preserved 
even than in the Old Persian texts* we see many words which 
appear in later sources. Thus fers$- ‘ask* is the New Persian 
piiTi-; Tonlah- •day 5 is now rUz (but in BalocI dd- 

•create 5 survives in nikddan 4 to placed xJapM- ‘night 5 is Jab* The 
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pronunciation is, inevitably in an ancient language, in many 
details disputable. 

The grammatical system of Old Persian and Avcstan, though 
not completely known owing to the insufficiency of the texts 
can I* seen to stand at the same stage of development as the 
oldest known Indian. Here we have a nominal system of eight 
eases and a verbal system of great complexity In which not only 
facts relating to present, past, and future could be stated, but 
various modalities of will, intention, wish, or possibility ^uld 
be distinguished by change of ending. These forms disappeared 
later In the history' of Persian largely through the loss of vowels 
m final syllables, but the concepts continued to be expressed 
by other means, as by prefixes or periphrastic forms. New Per¬ 
sian has advanced farther than other Iranian dialects towards a 
linguistic type lacking case endings; for example, the surviving 
ending -an {where Old Persian had -an am as a genitive plural) has 
usually no longer its older case value as in labmlSb ‘King of kings’ 
and mBiadan mdbad ‘chief priest’, but sen es as a subject plural! 
The ease relationships are now abundantly expressed by free use 
of prepositions, a use only slightly developed in Old Iranian 
The Old Persian texts and the Avesta do not, however 
represent our earliest knowledge of Iranian. Let it be noticed 
that m the Old Indian texts as in the Old Iranian the words 
pitar- ‘father’, mdtor- ‘mother’, dp- ‘water’, vat- ‘to speak' 
kar- ‘to make’, ram- ‘to rest*, tar- ‘to cross’ arc identical; that 
Iranian bother- ‘sister', mi$ra- ‘friendship’, pu 6 ra- ‘ SOn ’ ra&a- 
‘cart’, da S ra- ‘wonderful 1 , hazapra- ‘thousand’ differ from the 
corresponding Old Indian svasar-, mitra-, putr ( ,- t ratba-, dasra- 
and fahurra- s l( nply by a phonetic difference; and that the 
inflexion of verb and nouns is for the most pan identical 
(Indian iW ‘he bore', Iranian W; Indian aha, accusative 
afvtmhone , Iranian aspd, asp am )- atl d it is immediately dear 
that the problem of their relationship cannot be left there 
without further investigation. Indeed, a f Iur SOmc , so ynn of 
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intensive comparative work the relationship as of two sister 
languages is well established; each throws light upon the other's 
development from a joint 1 ado-Iranian period beyond which 
one ascends still farther back to that original speech which we 
call Indo-European, and of which our own English is one 
(greatly developed) member. 

When we proceed with our inquiry into the history of New 
Persian and seek to define its relationship to other Iranian dia¬ 
lects, the middle period between the Achaemeiuan and the 
Islamic periods presents us with more abundant material in a 
wider variety of forms. We can now make use of Persian and 
Parthian of the Sassanid period preserved in royal and private 
inscriptions and in literature written by the followers of Zoroas¬ 
ter, of Maui, and of the Christian Church. Soghdian, of the 
region where the famous Marakanda, later Samarkand, was 
capital city, has survived in three dialects and even today is 
spoken in the valley of Yaghnab. Farther east we find in the 
ancient city of Khotan the Iranian language of one of the wander¬ 
ing Saka tribes of central Asia, now forgotten in its old home, 
where Turkish has taken its place. As a result of archaeological 
work during this century our knowledge of this Middle Iranian 
period has been much enriched by the discovery of manuscript 
materials, chiefly in central Asia, in the region of Samarkand 
and also in manuscripts from Khwlrizm of the eleventh Chris¬ 
tian century. 

Let us first examine the Persian language in the famous book 
of Mani, the SsjSnluayin "The Book of Shapuri, dedicated to 
" King Shapur T Here we may read: 

\vd *£ ps pnvhr vrd Vd ‘i pj w’d twin Vd 'f p ™lo 'b Vd 
*1 p r b Mwr *pwwr "w* pyrnwit hynd VS Mwr pd dst d’lt Vd 'hr 
"hrmyn Vd dyvrV proft V3 zd 

(u§ 3.z pas frawjhr w5S u£ x?. pa* wa5 az pis rtSn 

u£ xz pas a/J aSur afur u-5 paimfrvt bend u-5 aSur pa-5 dasl dalt 

ajEfrr Ahrvncn u& dfcw^n franaft u-1 za5) 
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And after the ether was the creation of wind, and after wind of light, 
and after light of water, and after water of fire; and he dressed himself 
in them, and he held fire in his hand, and advanced against Ahrirnan 
□ nd iht demons, aqtf smote them. 

Or listen to one of die favourite parables of Mini; 

wit t wn r’zmyrd ky q’myd "ytvn qyrdn *wd pd xwyl d'nyJn’i ’bd’r V 
gwnggwng 'y "ywn pd qdgqdg w pd drtir hmbxSyd ’wd dysyd 
(i6n fafin riv-merd kc IcSmeS 3ywan kerdan uS pi6 iwel diniin as 
a^rf^tw^gOna y i aywan p»SkaSa^bSiy uSpaSdar-dar hambaxfeS 

Uo demo) 

Just as a builder who wishes to build a palace and by hU own know- 
(edge apportions out the various materials for the palace to the different 
room* and gates, and builds. 


Here the purely Iranian character of the language will at once 
be noted. Indeed, apart from a few technical lcmis f rom thc 
Syriac language {in which Man! usually wrote), these Mani- 
chaean tears arc in pure Persian, just as the Maniehaeau Par- 
thian texts are in pure Parthian. It will be seen too t hat as early 
as the tune ofAlani all the old nominal inflexion has disappeared 
and the verbal system has been remodelled. The vocabulary 
retains a rich series of simple, compound, and derivative forms 
! he following acrostic verses from a Manichaean Parthian 
text will suffice to illustrate this language (it is given vocalized 
but in the original the text is consonantal): 
iz rain uS yacdjn hem u8 i2drh bQS hem 


a3 hawin amwalt a0, r man duSmancn u^n 3 murdi* iSwIst hem 

afnS ku bCxtay baw3h kr man griw bBfcffi at wifianv 

bay hem ke zjS az bayan 

lumen hunjyist u£ rusty 

briziy xumbfir uS huiihr 

bcS awis gag hem o niylz 


I am from rhe Light and from die Gods, but [ have hernm.. .« -i 

7? Tt ^ IT Mr “ ” 

the dead. Blc^d be Thou (» that Thau be saved), who wilt deliver 
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my soul from Ml, I am a god, born of the goda T brilliant, Hashing, and 
bright, shining, sweet-scented and lovely, but now I have fallen into 
di p um . 

Hero the old word bay t in Old Persian bag*1- *god\ bag the 
Parthian form to which the Persian presents bay; and gaS 
< gaae* f Old Persian gata-, contrasts with Persian IkS. 

Such Persian and Parthian texts written in the Manichaean 
adaptation of the Syriac script have a most familiar air. The 
clarity of the material has provided a secure basis for the study 
of this middle period of western Iranian linguistic history. Such 
difficulties as remain He in the lost and still unrecovered Iranian 
words. But not all the materials have yet been published, so 
that some of the unsolved problems will certainly be solved. 
From this secure basis it is possible to proceed with confidence 
to interpret another copious mass of Middle Persian materials 
preserved by the Zoroastrians. This has long been known in the 
libraries of Europe and among the present-day Zoroastrians in 
Persia and India, but has hitherto presented forbidding difficult 
ties. Here in the so-called TahlavP texts of the Zoroastrians 
much early Persian material has survived of greae importance 
for Iranian studies. The language is copious; the writers are 
found adapting Aristotelian philosophy, beside the many theo¬ 
logical discussions* 

The primary difficult)" in interpreting these Pahlavi texts 
arises from the script, in which the original twenty-two distinct 
consonants of the parent Aramaic alphabet have been reduced 
to only fourteen different forms. The SassanJd coins and inscrip¬ 
tions show the same script before the reduction had advanced 
so far and only ct 1 , r t and the *ain have been confused. In Fahlavi 
some consonantal outlines can be read theoretically in a large 
number ot ways, and citernal evidence is necessary to decide 
the form in each case. Such necessary evidence is abundantly 
provided by the newly discovered Persian and Parthian sources. 
The Pahlavi consonantal system of spelling represents an older 
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form than that used in the Manirharan tern, and indicates that 
the usage has been inherited from probably about the fourth 
century B.e, Thus the word written t'pyt *tapet from an older 
*tdpayati ‘it burns* corresponds to a pronunciation in Sassanid 
times of (which in Arabic script one may wriie jJU). 

A second difficulty lay in the use of Aramaic words in a sys¬ 
tem called Uzvarih ‘interpretation’, surviving from a time 
when 3 purely Aramaic text was read out by the secretaries, not 
in Aramaic but in a Persian interpretation 1 . The same system 
has left traces in Soghthan, especially in the Buddhist teats, but 
is absent from the Persian and Farthkn of the M&nichaean 
books, which disclose the spoken Persian of the third Christian 
century. 

A short passage from the epic tale of the conflict of Vishtasp 
and Arzhasp wili illus trate this type of Persian in the Zoroasi rkn 
books; 

Ai l L Wip hywnTn hwt'y MN kwp sr nt’s "BDWNyt W YMRWNyt 
AYK ZK MNN AIT MNN ZK to SNTk lhyk MNN gwrtw'r 
SWSYA cTr yt W gwrtwT zyn YHSNNyt Vry£T Vgwn ig 'BDVVN yi 
iygwn 7.tyt Vrin sphpt krt 

(pas AriSip Xy&nln xvatiy ha£ krsf nik|j kunet ut g^Jei ku an kc hail 
ke In dahrtakk rahH. (retak) le gurtvJr asp darec ut gumSr zen darct p 
fcariear 5gCn uk kunei ffgun Zarcr £rin spIhpaE kart) 

Then Arzhasp, lord of the CMonkru, looked from the nip of ihe hill 
and said. Who is yonder ten-year old boy, who has a warrior 5 ? horse, 
who ha* a warrior's arms, and fights boldly like Zarer the general of 
FerriaJ 

Persian and Parthian are closely related dialects and near to 
New Persian, A very different appearance is presented by both 
Soghdian and Khotancse. For the pronunciation of Soghdian 
an important guide is offered us in the modem Soghdian spoken 
in the Yaghnab valley, as important For Soghdian as is modem 
Persian for earlier Persian, But of the language of Khotan, of 
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which our most recent texts are probably from the tenth Chris¬ 
tian century, no modem representative has been found. 

The following is a fragment of the tale of the famous hero of 
the Sakas, Rustam, found in a Soghdian manuscript (recorded 
like so much Iranian only in a consonantal text}; 

raly ptysynt ywnyfi jyw’n rw rwsttiiy £Vhv ’rw Bywt wyn’nt ywnyS 
z/« ZKw pYyfyV dr pTnt w^yw *w pS't ‘sp'S ’yw SjJty m’yS 
sv-jp’nt 'kSiy ZK11 srS'nk’xw myn’y ’nxw'st 'sh'tr irn m'rvr ’ n x”s LA 
prifc’t/Jwi I’m iw k 5 Y LA wTyS k’m fw ms LA puwyfi’ p’rZY m’yS 
zw'ntkvv 'ny'sS' ktSw 'jSzyw /Sr's zyw tr’ni’ ’fiit’ymn xw Bywt ’yw B/Jty 
iyr ivysVS’nt sytm’nn p’zyyr’nt wytr’m ZK.n rwstmy 'ikrfy wyS'yty 
zps rt xw m’suny 

Rakhsh agreed. At once Rustam turned back. When the demons saw 
this, at once they swiftly smote the horseman and the footmen together. 
To one another they cried; ‘The chieftain’s courage U now broken, 
with us he will be unable to light longer. Let liim not flee away, yet 
kill him not, but take him alive that we may torture him most cruelly.’ 
The demons greatly incited one another; together they called out. They 
started in pursuit of Rustam. Then Rustam turned. 

In any piece of Soghdian there are so many details of pronun¬ 
ciation still to be decided that it is hardly safe to print a voca¬ 
lized test. But many of the words cm with some assurance be 
given; thus, Boot, ‘demons’, uenant ‘they saw 1 , vijfBant ‘they 
called’, arpdB ‘army’, anxds ‘fight’, eta ‘one another’, and 

Zuvantat- ‘alive*. The spelling is at rimes archaistie, so that 
- kto from Old Iranian -akam may be written for -'tv, and so 
indicate -an, or or even -u, There is evidence too that the 
old -nt tended to -nd in pronunciation. The final -u and -1 were 
probably still pronounced; certainly we find that the modem 
Soghdian still pronounces final -* of the oblique case. We should 
note too that -ak, -aku, and -y may have been pronounced alike 
as -at, or -/, or even -e, and that initially an indefinite a or S 
sound occurred where «- has been put in such words as ak&ri, 
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aikatdr y and 1Ike eases, In place of the dose f possibly f 
was pronounced. 

With considerable reservations therefore the above tear could 
be interpreted as follows: 

Radi pntjint, y&ncfl icwsrt xG Ru&umi, Eino ax5 Scwt we runt 
^rtawti^r^Ik fr3pjso.ni u^Jiu rfl piSak cwSififiJiE maifl 
^iwani: akffr-i awen sitQ ang xfi mcne anxwist, askatar ram mix u aniai 
ne parftir ^un-lim, Su kaSa-£ nS waCfifl-kim, Su mas oi patxwayfla, 
pSr-ti maifl iuwanuku inyisfa, bt4u ajSziu frls iiyu trang anHiyman. 
x6 Sewt cw Ef wEsrtuw, sayttnin plSperanr, wfrarant a win 

Rust ami dtarEi. w&byt£ xewfcrt xG Rusrami. 

The vocabulary is purely Iranian, but it has remained separate 
from the western Iranian development of Persian and is not 
likely to have been intelligible when spoken to a Persian. Cer¬ 
tainly wt find the Soghdiaus had glossaries to explain the 
Persian and Parthian w r ords of their sacred texts. The still httle- 
known Chorasmian of the eleventh Christian century shows 
marked relationship with Soghdian, A certain part of the New 
Persian vocabulary has been derived from Soghdian, Among 
such words we find sar&k ‘chief 1 , Soghdian srPyt t mul Vine’, 
Soghdian jak$-, fasak ‘garland of flowers’, Soghdian *p/i 
linf 'to p-nll out*, Soghdian SynN f and many others* 

The remaining Middle Iranian language of which we have a 
copious material, is that spoken formerly in the ancient kingdom 
of KhoUJi to the south-east of Kashgar. A related dialect but 
with distinctive character was also spoken in the region of 
Tumshuq to the north-east of Kashgar, but of that language 
very little has so far been found, and the little known has not 
yet been fully interpreted. We know the language of Khotan in 
two clearly distinct forms, an older and a kter* The older 
Khotancse is still a highly inflected language with seven cases 
in nominal inflexion and a rich verbal system. The following 
verses occurring in unexpected company in an old collection of 
doctrinal texts illustrates the older stage; 
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hamata p*§3lii ysanu-Kjmdya grlmu himiiu 
spite vkiira bmhya vita. MrstJ bai^a. 
kara&a bxsprlyc haphasiire iidc 
padamiina banhysnu padaml biltte Uitu 
viysarpgye harstc Ichahc a^imgyc ggate 
murka briy&nu bagyessarc pham 
Glee pastatc ywurie tcake jahc 
hada pitaunda y^amihauna uauda kade 

Spring has come. In the earth it \s warm. The many-coloured Sowers 
have blossomed on aU the trees. The creeper has burgeoned ; they sway 
about exceedingly in the wind. The wind from the trees smells sweetly* 
The bttis-pooU have blossomed, the springs, the ponds and the hills. 
The birds sing many a most lovely song. The waters have flowed on the 
green bank at the fountain r The days are douded, the living beings are 
hot exceedingly, 

The pronunciation of Khotancse can be approximately re- 
covered by a study of the sounds expressed by the single and 
conjunct letters of its Indian script. We find an elaborate system 
of vowels and of consonants, for which the Indian Brlhmi script 
could provide only inadequately. 

The later stage of Khotanese shows a diminished inflexion 
and great phonetic changes. The following passage comes from 
the tale of Prince Sudhana and his fairy bride Manohari when 
she has been seized by the hunter: 

sudh^na raispurri byahi getsve vyuharna 
kalyina ysiri bve’ylseye raha baidi 
ttu blj^sa pyusta strlyi hfyai yarirkj 
yural pana tta yc sc mu & nviie 

Sudhana the prince went out to hunt with his following, his heart 
auspicious, upon his brilliant chariot. He heard that woeful cry of the 
woman. In his heart he thought, 'Who is it Here Lamenting T 

Here we find nttsve *he went out* where the older Khotanese 
had nalmte % ye for the older vate £ he was*, and st 3 for older 
stinu t so that these words are at least one syllable shorter. By 
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phonetic changes in the final syllable also the inflexion is funda¬ 
mentally simplified. Where in older Khotancse the nominative 
singular -d is different from the accusative singular -a; in the 
later Khotanese there h but the one form -d> The older genitive 
-atm develops to -dm and -d + 

When we turn to survey Iranian at the present day we find 
a still more diversified field with ever-increasing materials tor 
the interpretation of the present as of earlier forms. New Per¬ 
sian has itself developed from a highly inflected language into » 
clear simplified analytic type, freed from the shackles of the rich 
old Iranian inflexion, yet by a new verbal system and by the 
abundant use of prepositions able to express the same concepts 
which could be expressed by different means in the older stages. 
By the end of the Sassanid period in the seventh Christian cen¬ 
tury Persian had evolved more fully than the Pashto of Afghani¬ 
stan at the present day. Apart from the orthography of Zoroas- 
trian ‘Pahkvi’ boob, Sassanid coins, and inscriptions, the 
difference between the Persian of the Sassanid period (dearly 
revealed to us in the third Christian century in Manichacan 
boob) and the Persian of the early Islamic period is one of 
vocabulary. The new religion brought many of its technical 
words into Persia and, as the new sacred language, Arabic from 
that time became increasingly the source of new expressions. 
The mainly consonantal orthography has disguised the phonetic 
changes, but till the thirteenth Christian century the Old Per¬ 
sian diphthongs at and au survived as t and ( and the Old Persian 
-t- in ter vocally survived as the fricative dh as in badb, later bU 
'wind 1 , the Old Iranian vdta-. In the famous manuscript of 
run. 970, containing Al-Haravi’s medical treatise, we have also 
still (as in banajl-$ 5 m ‘violet■coloured’) the fricative .J jj which 
had replaced Old Persian b and p between vowels. But later 
scribes introduced their more recent spelling, and distinction 
of vowel sounds could not be indicated hy the script. 

It is from this New Persian that so many Persian words have 
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found their way into English, some by slow stages westwards 
over the Arabs and the com men cal peoples* others again by way 
of India, From the most ancient times of contact between 
Persia and Greece onwards wc find traces of the Persian vocabu¬ 
lary in the West, Our ‘satrap* through ancient Greek safraph 
"governor of a province* is a Median word corresponding on the 
Achaemenian inscriptions to Persian xfafapdvd; the word 
passed both to India (ksatrapd) and to the whole of Europe* 
Our ‘peach" as a Persian fruity coining to us through a Latin 
persica "Persian 1 * preserves the name of the ancient land of 
Parsa* whence the Persians have their modern Pars. Our own 
form ‘Persia* passed through the Ionian Greek dialect which 
pronounced t for a foreign a* The modem Firs has in its turn 
been modified through Arabic transmission. The "evil spirit 1 of 
the Persians has become well known to us as Ahriman, The lilac 
or laylok is named from the colour in a Persian form of the 
Indian nils - ‘dark blue 1 , and the water lily (nenuphar) is the 
Persian mlufar t itself from an Indian nihtpah. Caravan* which 
at first meant a nomad group or a troop* derivative of the Old 
Persian kdra- s troop', and the word caravanserai, the inn {sardy 
‘room 1 ) to receive travellers* are among our common words. It 
should, too* not pass unnoticed that m the pre-Islamic period 
Persia had given a large vocabulary of cultural words to 
Armenia, where these w r ords are still in vivid use. When recently 
the Armenians wished to express the concept of a ‘convoy 1 of 
ships they invented the compound xavakaramn ‘ship caravan" 
from this Persian element In their language. 

When* after the flood of Arabic conquest, at its renaissance in 
the Sam an id period, the Persian language rose again to its old 
dominant position in literature, it began to eatend its influence 
to its Turkish neighbours. The Turks* who had abandoned their 
older belief in the qams or shamans* or their Manichaean, 
Buddhist* and Christian religions wdth the literal ores attached 
to them* to become Muslims, found in the Persian language an 
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inexhaustible source of choice expressions to clothe the new 
ideas they wished to express in Turkish. In Anatolia the early 
Turkish poetry is woven with Persian phrases, and with the 
Persian came the richer Arabic vocabujaiy. Today* after a period 
of intense nationalism, the Turkish language is still studded with 
Persian words. In it we find the familiar Persian words mah 
‘month*, miyan ‘middle*, tney Vine’, can f souF, cihai i ‘world 1 , 
dilber "charming 5 , ham *raw ? , hem ‘same 1 , afsun ‘sorcery 1 , muhur 
"seal*, &u y "fire*, banc "house 1 , and kemer 'girdle 1 , and many 
another word. At times these foreign words are set in a Persian 
phrase. They have become, with the abundant Arabic, a staple 
part of the western variety of Turkish, 

The Persian language made yet another remarkable conquest 
when it was introduced into India with the Turkish and Mughal 
invasions. From the local language of the Delhi (Dihli) region, 
the older Saurasenl Prakrit, a new language arose, the Urdfl. 
Persian words and phrases, with the Arabic earlier incorporated 
into Persian, were grafted upon the still highly inflected local 
speech. In the following short excerpt from the beginning of a 
talc the foreign element is decidedly large. 

waha n H ek bldlsh bahtit baja aur n2mwar tha, bi-*ababi "adl u 
inflf ke ra'lyai use bahut dost rakhtl thl, inkj, jib u jalal aur xa^lnah wi 
lalkar beTumir thi 

Of that place there was a great and famous king. By reason of hU 
justice the people greatly loved him. His majesty and treasure and 
forces were beyond counting. 

Here, apart from the words u-ahdn ‘there*, us ‘he 1 hard 
‘great*, iakut 8 much ! a aur "and 1 ; and the verbs thd, thi ‘was 1 , and 
rakh- 'keep*, all the words arc foreign, cither Arabic or Persian. 

But Fcrsian is only one of many forms of Iranian still spoken, 
though it has attained a prestige in the world of Asia which no 
other Iranian language now enjoys. Yet it is a very different 
Iranian language, the speech of the Alans, which has m Its 
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modern form retained the most archaic character among all 
these dialects. The Old Iranian system of eight cases, elsewhere 
greatly reduced in number, has been carried on in this modem 
Alan or As language, the Ossetic, spoken in the Caucasus, into 
the present form of the language * though phonetic changes 
have compelled the speakers to create new means to express 
them. The verbal system, too, has greatly changed from the 
Old Iranian type, yet vigorously renovated is able to express all 
the nuances the Old Iranian verb had known, precise and clear 
through its elaborate system of preverbs (a, Sr, ara, ra, h, drba, 

»> *4 

It is in the verbal prefix that one finds one of the most archaic 
features of Ossetic. Here, as in our oldest Iranian texts, the pre- 
verb stands independent of the verb separated by one or more 
words. Just as in Avcstan we find faiti itavat ayrtti ‘I will 
approach uttering praise’, so in Ossetic we have bajimd to ‘go 
to him’, drba mdbtil xaudtaj ‘it fell upon me’, ni 'j art kedta ‘he 
set fire to it. I he oldest Indian and Greek has the same freedom, 
but it is lost in modern Persian. A fully developed definite 
article i marks Ossetic off from its sister dialects. An ora] litera¬ 
ture of striking originality began to be written down last century 
and the language is being vigorously adapted to modem use. 
Among the many talcs those of the Nan heroes stand out. From 
one of these comes the following passage: 

ustur i Nirtmi barigdir adraj duua mugfcagi Bfirilta ami JUsanig- 
klta, BDriisa idtanci beri niugkig, Axsirtagkati bl Sdamaj mink's, 
ixsara bi iting mugkig 

Among the great Naru there were two more distinguished 
the Bjruti and (he The BOriiti were a large family, 

but the Assart agkata were few in men, but a mighty family in valour! 

In Ossetic wc find many words which have no equivalent in 
the other Iranian languages; some of these belong to the 
Caucasus, where Ossetic is now spoken. The familiar Arabic 
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words of modern Persian are rare in Ossetkn In the above pas¬ 
sage adapt 'people* is found, but such a word and some few 
others are common to many Islamic peoples. When Ossetic 
borrowed in the past it was from its neighbours, and now more 
fully from Russian. Its archaic character gives Ossetic a place of 
particular importance when the Iranian linguistic group is 
studied There is reason for a more lively interest in these 
Ossetes and their ancestors the Alans and Sarmatians for us in 
Britain, when we recall that 5,500 Sarmatians were brought to 
Britain (where they settled) by the Romans In the third Chris¬ 
tian century. 

In this brief attempt to illuminate the evolution of Persian 
by summoning the related dialects to witness, it is not possible 
to cite many + But three others winch have attained to written 
form richly deserve to stand out. In Afghanistan the Pashto, after 
a period of edipse among the educated, has in recent years gained 
wider national recognition. Among Its poetic books are the vigo¬ 
rous verse of KJiushhil Khan Khatak in the time of Aurangxeb: 

ri 3a wanva da dastin nek wa bad pa tie hayin 

ham 'abrat ham nasihat dai pre di pOh Zi dUrupn 

Come, hear this talc. Good and bad are shown in it. It is alike warning 
and counsel, Wbe men, Take note of ii. 

The large admixture of Persian and Arabic words will at once 
be noticed; all Khushh^Ps verses are full of them. But the dis¬ 
tinct features of Pashto are well represented in its verba! system 
and its still extensive nominal inflexion. 

Among the Baluchi tribes who speak an Iranian language of 
the western type, heroic poems and ballads have been recorded 
by visitors, and here too a more archaic language than Persian 
has persisted. To find rdf'ihy* where Persian had rflz, but now 
has riiz, little changed from the raufa- of the Old Persian texts; 
or bandag 'binding* like Old Persian bandaka- ‘'servant^ or the 
kapta 'fallen* which was known to Middle Persian as a loan- 
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ward kqft, but is unknown to New Persian; is to realize how 
well Baluchi has resisted phonetic change. Here, too, many 
words have entered from neighbouring languages which infringe 
its Iranian herbage; yet the following verses are a good testi¬ 
mony to its basic independence: 

kahne 5 Wot nmiyinf 

hll mahrame do&tlni 

dlr£i) mirilfi r&hiyanl 

gw-ar tan mini minnat Iq sarai] mury 

udre ai muiyanl kamundeq kohi 

hi r0 gwar mefava dflsi^yi 

tan ninde nunjiva rastiyl 

O pigeon and dove among the birib p messenger of my state to my 
beloved* loqg mayest thou go. On thee be my bleaing, grey bird. Fly 
from thy difi of night, from the birds 3 rugged rod. Go to the abode of 
my beloved, sit on the right hand of her conch. 

Here in Baluchi we find abo the foreign dement of the Sindh! 
language beside the familiar Persian and Arabic words. But 
some of the earlier Iranian inflexion has survived, of which 
Persian has kept no trace. 

Kurdish, too, in the west has its manuscript texts and abun¬ 
dant folklore. It is a good representative of the north-western 
group of Iranian languages, but like Persian it has undergone 
extensive phonetic changes, beside which Pashto and Baluchi 
appear very archaic. The following verses are from the epic tale 
of Mame Alan (In the orthography which owes much to Turkish 
models): 

hebOn Be qltitn padlfahe periyane 
rej ck;s derkeiin, qHn ter kaniya gutane 
ji JEW® dinar j postin tevvijlC 
ketine uav* hewza gu]ane 

Tbcie were three daughter! of the ting of the fairies* One day they 
went to the Fountain of Roses. They put off their garments "of the 
plumage of birds, and descended hto the pool of Roses. 
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It is not easy to recognize at once in ke£~ the ksft ‘fallen 1 
familiar in the older northern dialectal texts, or In ketpanr 
'doves’, a word akin to Old Persian kapavta "blue grey 1 ; in «/- 
(that is, ‘da y* we have the cousin q£ Baluchi r&c . 

To these three which have either developed or are developing 
literatures of their own, I would add the archaic language of 
Wakhln in the Pamirs, known to ns only from travellers. It is 
here w r e find pdtr 'soa 1 where the Avestan hwpu&ra* and Persian 
pur 1 mJrtk "dead 1 , nayd 'night p , naydtn-y&pk Mew* (Might- 
water'), S ?yd 'daughter 1 (Persian Juar*), fffatm 'I drink p (Old 
Iranian pa-) t urm 'snow* (Avestan Zyam-tzint- "winter 1 ), fKcoz- 
'to fly* fromand many other Iranian wards of similarly 
archaic appearance. 

It is by comparison with these and many other local forms of 
Iranian that we can comprehend the position of Persian in the 
linguistic community of Iran and India, and look thence to the 
wider horizon of the Indo-European language. Within Iranian 
studies Persian takes a place of great prominence and impor¬ 
tance. In the larger field of general linguistics it can display a 
development over a long period of time and a type of language, 
with all its archaic survivals, of extreme analytical character. 
Its early change from a highly inflected language to a language, 
already in the third Christian century, without nominal in¬ 
flexion may have owed something to the political sphere of a 
Urge empire which It was called to serve. 

The following summary may assist in mating the relationship 
of the Iranian languages somewhat clearer. 

1. Oldest stag* (*OId Iranian*) t 

Old Person in the Achaemcnid inscriptions. 

Median in proper names and some words in Assyrian, Greet, 
and Old Persian texts. 

Avestan texts, of uncertain local origin, perhaps from ancient 
Chorasnua. 


Persian in its relationship to other Indo-European languages 

X ('Indo^Kyrap^anl 
I.osl source 
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2. Later stage {'Middle Iranian 1 ); 

Persian and Parthian texts from Sassankn Persia and central 
Ask. 

Soghdian tern from central Asb and in the mountain? near 
Samarkand, 

Chora smian, found quoted in Arabic legal and other manu¬ 
scripts of the eleventh century a.d. 

Khotanese from Khotan in central Asia written between 
about the fourth and the tenth centuries a.d. 

3. Contemporary stage (*Netv Iranian*): 

Persian, the standard language of Persia, which has incorpo¬ 
rated many Farthian and Soghdbn elements. 

Kurdish in Persia p Iraq, and Turkey + 

Baluchi in Baluchistan. 

Pashto, the chief language of Afghanistan. 

Wakha and other languages in the Pamirs, 

Modem Soghdbn, spoken near Samarkand in the valley of 
Yaghnsb, 

Qsseticj die language of the Alans of medieval times, spoken 
in the Caucasus. 

Many local dialects are also spoken in Persia and Soviet 
Azerbaijan. 


H. W. Bailet 


CHAPTER 8 

PERSIAN LITERATURE 

To keep the discount within reasonable bounds—for the litera¬ 
ture of Persia and the Persians is vast in extent and reaches back 
far into the mists of early time—it has been proposed in this 
essay to discuss only the products of the Islamic era (except that 
it is interesting to view these against the background of the 
preceding ages); to consider the broad general characteristics 
of these products, so as to see what is peculiarly Persian about 
them; to refer briefly to the contributions made by men of 
Persian blood to Arabic literature \ add in passing to indicate 
something of the way Persian writings influenced the develop¬ 
ment of the literatures of Turkey and Muslim India. To avoid 
confusion, the term Persian will in these pages be reserved for 
the literature of Muslim Persia; the earlier writings when men¬ 
tioned will be called Iranian. 

In the three centuries following the Muslim conquest (seventh 
to ninth centuries a.d,) literary activity in Persia was confined 
either, with those who dung stubbornly to their Zoroastrian 
faith* to the recording and transmission of its sacred scriptures * 
or* among the far more numerous converts to the new religion* 
and the even greater multitude who were prepared to serve its 
interests without passionate aversion or enthusiasm, to the 
development and expansion of Arabic literature. The language 
of the people was meanwhile undergoing profound changes, in 
many respects similar to those which tame over Anglo-Saxon 
after the Norman conquest; the inflexions of Iranian speech 
were gradually shed, and the vocabulary wai substantially en¬ 
riched by taking in many thousands of words from the Semitic 
speech of their conquerors. When Persian emerged as a literary 
medium it proved to be decidedly superior to its parent; 
generations of shaping and polishing made it into perhaps the 
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sweetest, most melodious language of the East, capable of being 
the instrument of one of the great literatures of mankind. 

Before cramming the books of Muslim Persia it will be useful 
to pass in brief review what has survived or is known of Iranian 
literature; in this order the pattern is more clearly realized. 
During Achacmenid dominion, and to the last days of the 
Sassanian Chosroes, Iran bad been an imperial power, a classic 
Oriental despotism; immense wealth in few hands had built an 
impressive material culture on the prostrate bodies of the indi¬ 
gent masses. That culture was essentially of the palace, and in 
no branch so markedly as in writing. Apart from the Avesran 
scriptures of a faith always favourable to the aristocracy, under¬ 
stood and interpreted only by an exclusive clergy, and recorded 
in a script incomprehensible to the illiterate congregation, the 
rest of Iranian literature circles round the imperial court and 
waits upon its interests. The court, even in Achaemcnid times, 
as we learn from Agathias, kept its official annals; the practice 
was continued by subsequent dynasts. It was out of these 
materials, as is generally supposed, that an anonymous compiler 
towards the end of the bassanian rule fashioned the Kkvaihdy- 
ndmagk which, after being translated from Pahlavi into Arabic 
by the Persian Ibn al-Muqaffa' (d. 757) and others, eventually 
through the genius of Firdausi (d. e, 1010) took new shape as 
one of the world’s greatest epic poems, the celebrated Sbdk- 
TidTftttm Though the original has perished and only fragments of 
the Arabic version have survived, what is in our hands suffices 
to determine the biased and rhetorical nature of the narrative, 
which can hardly have failed to impress the Arabs, who had no 
recorded history of their own and never knew Thucydides, as a 
model of what historiography should be. 

The second great court composition of Sassanian Persia, the 
Ayhmdmagh t stated by the Arab historian Mas’udl to have run 
into several thousand pages, and translated into Arabic likewise 
by Ibn ai-Muqaffa , similarly to vanish but for occasional quota- 
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tions, supplemented the ornate narrative of the annals with a 
detailed account of the institutes of the empire; to regulations 
on government were added excursuses on strategy, archery* 
divination, and such-like noble arts; a special section, the 
Gahndmaghi enumerated the sot hundred orders of the aristo¬ 
cracy arranged according to elevation. Though we must regret 
the disappearance of this massive work, whose influence is 
abundantly evident in a series of Persian, not to mention Arabic, 
books, we fortunately possess a substantial indication of its 
character and style in the Tansar-ndma f a letter embedded in 
Ibn Isfandiyar’s History of Tabaris fan purporting to have been 
written originally at the beginning of Aida&blr Fs reign (a.u. 
226-41) but in realiiy composed* as Christensen has proved, in 
the time of Khrnru I between 557 and 570, 

Mii'fldl informs us that in 915 he saw at Ctesiphon in the 
house of a noble Persian *a great book containing much of their 
sciences* the histories of their kings, their buildings, and political 
institutions. la it were portrayed twenty-seven of the Sassanian 
rulers of Persia, twenty-five being men and two women. Each 
of them had been portrayed on the day of his death, whether he 
was young or old, together with his ornament, crown, style of 
beard and facial expression; if he was at war he was shown 
standing, if engaged in affairs, sitting. 5 The book also comprised 
*the conduct of each king towards both his officers and the 
general public, and the great events and important happenings 
of his reign*. It was dated a.d. 731 and had been compiled from 
materials found in the Royal Treasury, translated from Persian 
(sc. Pahlavi} into Arabic for the caliph Hisham, It was first pro¬ 
posed by Gutschmid, and his conjecture ha* been supported by 
Inostrantaev* Schaeder, and Christensen, that this remarkable 
book is to be identified with the Tdghnimagh^ which is known 
to us otherwise by quotation only. The title was evidently in the 
mind of the author (perhaps Jihi?) of the Arabic Kitdb a£-Tij, 
Apart from these more or less official manuals of the imperial 
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court, Iranian Persia also possessed a number of historical 
romances, such as the surviving post-Sa&sanian Karnam&gh t 
Ariashir i PMMmgiin^ passages of which have been compared 
by E. G. Browne with corresponding sections in the Shlh-nama; 
notices on the foundation of cities; and a variety of little com- 
p I Lmo ns of popular ethics, the so-called dj&^jf^-lfoerature, some 
examples of which are extant. Thi* last-named class of writing, 
of which the most celebrated specimen ia the Pandnamagk i 
Fuzurgmibr (the Counsels of Buzurginihr, Khusm Anushar- 
vin*s wise minister), ia a thoroughly characteristic product of 
the Persian genius and exercised great influence on the subse¬ 
quent literatures of Islam; to it in large measure we owe the 
numerous ethical compendia ranging from ihc Qabus^namti to 
ihe Gtiliaan t not to mention countless poems from the tenth 
century down to the present day. 

Of poetry very little has survived from the old days, though 
we have some fragments of Iranian epic and even a specimen of 
mmazara, the Strife-poem* in which two animate or inanimate 
protagonists engage in argument—a very favourite convention 
for moralizing still extremely popular. Parts of the Avista itself 
are metrical, ‘a somewhat free octosyllabic measure that resembles 
the Kalevala verse, so familiar to us through Longfellow's “Hia¬ 
watha” so Williams Jackson describes it, illustrating the 
comparison with a stanza from the Mi thru Tasht: 

Mfrhra, the celestial angel. 

Foremost dim both mount Haraiti p 
In advance o T the sun immortal, 

Which is drawn by fleeting coursers. 

He, the first, in gold adornment 
Grasps die beauteous lofty summits; 

Thence beneficent he gluneeth 
Over all the Aryan home-land. 

Where the valiant chiefs in battle 
Range their troops in counties numbers, 
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Qf late years Benveniste and Christensen have recovered frag¬ 
ments of poetry from the mass of Fahlavi writings; a specimen 
in Benveniste’s felicitous rendering gives a favourable impression 
of its quality ? and causes regret that so much has perished, 

Lc soEcll lummciuc, la pleine lunc rayonnanle 
Rcaplendisscnt ct nyonncnr hors du tronc de cet arbre; 

L« oiseaur fclatancs f'y pavanent plcins dc joic, 

Sc pavanedt les colomba ei Its paom bigarr&i. 

For that much of delight has perished is certain, much even 
of great antiquity if we are to credit the circumstantial descrip¬ 
tion of the drinking-bout which Astyages arranged for his 
grandson, the youthful Cyrus, as told by Xenophon in the 
Cyropaediai the scene there pictured^ with Sacas passing the 
cup and Cyrus later taking Ills turn as said, seems to establish 
an immemorial rite of aristocratic Persia and wakens an echo 
that resounds through twenty-five centuries of joyous minstrelsy. 
Chares of Mitylene, as Athenaeus tells us, in the list years of the 
fourth century b.c. heard Persians singing the Romance of 
Zariadxea and Odatis, a tale retold by Tildausl thirteen hundred 
year? later. The Sassanian monarch Bahrain Gur (VaJirlm V, 
420-38) is said by some to have been a poet and to have invented 
rhyme; while Daulatshah (d, 1494), admittedly a not too reliable 
witness, quotes a couplet in antique mutaqarib vene—the very 
metre Firdausi himself used—as inscribed upon the palace built 
by Khusrfi Far™ (Khusrft Abharvez, 590-628) for hb beloved 
Shlrin, It was at the court of the same Khusrfi that Bar bad 
(Barbadh, Fahlabad) sang, reputed inventor of Persian music; 
he is reported as having bad a repertory of thirty modes and 
360 airs. What were the conventions, what the images that 
made up these songs p W r e know nothing for certain p yet it is 
surely not too fanciful to suppose that when the conquered 
Persians began once more to compose poetry in their reformed 
idiom they took up anew the ancient traditions of their musical 
land. Again in Xenophon we seem to hear snatches of that 
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imperishable diction, as when we read that f the name of Cyrus 
was on the lip of every man, in song and siory everywhere*, and 
how the Mede* his kinsman, said to Cyras, "Canst thou not 
understand that the time it takes to wink h a whole eternity, if 
it separates me from the beauty of thy face V It cannot be 
doubted that m old Iran secular poetry* like secular prose* was 
primarily courtly in character* composed to celebrate and please 
the King of kings; so to an overwhelming extent it has con¬ 
tinued* mu tat is mutandis, to this day. 

After the catastrophes of Qadistya (635) and Nahavand (642)* 
and the final overthrow of the Sassanian Empire, no Persian 
rulers remained to patronize Persian authors; it behoved the 
scholarly and literary-minded to make what terms they could 
with their rude new masters. To serve These* while educating 
them (or, as the austere Arab would say, corrupting them) in 
the manners and values of Iranian courtesy, was a task congenial 
to all but the irreconcilable few T Language did not constitute a 
barrier for long; Persians were soon contesting the honours in 
Arabic composition with their speech-proud conquerors. Take 
from what is generally called Arabian science—from exegesis* 
tradition* theology, philosophy, medicine* lexicography, history, 
biography* even Arabic grammar—the work contributed by 
Persians* and the best part is gone.’ £0 writes E. G. Browne* 
scarcely exaggerating; the facts are well known, and the Arabs 
themselves, except when goaded to fury by legitimate but tire¬ 
some Persian pride, often acknowledged their debt to the 
talented converts. This is net the place for a barren catalogue 
of names, and as a few illustrative examples we may recall that 
the following were Persians: Sibawaihi (d, 793), Kisll (d, 805)* 
and karri (cL 8a a) the grammarians; the philologists I bn 
Qutaiba (d. 889}, Jauharl (d. toot), and Ibn Firis (d. 1005); 
theologians Abu Hanlfa (d. 767), Ghazlll (d. mi)* Hasaft 
(d. 1142), and ShahrastanI (d. 1153); Zamathshari (d- 1143)* 
the cxegete-grammarian - Bukhari (d, 870), the traditionist ;the 
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poets Baahshar b. Burd (d, 783) and Abu Nuwis (d. £. 8io); 
the essayists Ibn al-Muqaffi f (d. 757) and Badf al-Zaman 
(d. 1007); the geographers Ibn Khurdadhbih (eh 848} and Ibn 
Rust a (d. 903); Tabari (± 913), exegete and historian, and the 
chroniclers Ealadhun (d. 892) and Dina wan (d. 895); Razi 
(<h 9*3), Biruni (d. 973), and Avicenna (tL 1037), the phflosopher- 
scientists; and the polymaths Fakhr al-Din al-RazI (d* 1209) and 
Naslr ah Din al-TCiSi (d, 13 73). 

These are the outstanding names, men who were leaders each 
in his own field of specialization, whose works decisively influ¬ 
enced the shape and structure of Arabic culture. To diagnose 
and isolate the specifically Persian (or Iranian) elements in that 
culture and its literature is an impossible task, for Arab civiliza¬ 
tion drew upon many sources, and these sources were consider¬ 
ably contaminated already at the birth of Islam; we cannot 
certainly analyse the Greek and Aramaic parts of SassanUn 
culture itself, much less accurately distinguish the three at this 
later stage. The Persian contribution to the Arab conception of 
history was undoubtedly massive, as w r e have seen; it seems 
feasible that for geography the Arabs relied equally on Persian 
models, though these no longer exist, since so spacious and 
heterogeneous an empire as the Sassanian can scarcely have been 
centrally administered with such efficiency, without reference 
to accurate maps and statistics. The ancient Greeks In their 
time were familiar with and satirized the elaborate intelligence 
system which enabled their powerful neighbours to cohere; 
maybe geography begins as intelligence harnessed to the exac¬ 
tion of taxes and obedience. Though the Arabs were fairly early 
acquainted with Greek political thought through the transla¬ 
tions from Plato and Aristotle, for the detail of imperial 
administration they greatly depended on the long experience 
of the Persians, who for their part were not slow, when they 
came to be secretaries and ministers of state, to instruct their 
employers how to rule with decorum and enjoyment* Xenophon 
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constantly reiterates the importance which the Persians in their 
first age of grandeur attached to ceremonial and polite accom¬ 
plishments; the intervening centuries had in no way diminished 
the tradition. And since even the King of tings must sometimes 
relatj he needs boon companions in whose society he may take 
his ease boisterously and yet without loss of authority; Xeno¬ 
phon's description of &uch a scene might equally well portray 
the royal dissipations into which the Arab rulers were initiated 
by their Persian courtiers and courtesans. 

It is safe to presume that the extensive dJ^-Uterature in 
Arabic-—manuals of conduct designed to rneei all situations and 
suit ail circumscances—stems directly from old Iranian custom. 
To the same class of improving entertainment belong—unlikely 
as it may seem at first glance—the celebrated Kalila z&i-Dmna 
fables which lbn al-Muqaffa* translated into Arabic from the 
Fahlavl, which in its turn mounted to an Indian, original. At 
one remove come ihc still more famous Jrahian Nights with 
their precursor, now known to us only by name, the Iranian 
linear ofsana —this a courtly diversion which through the 
centuries has found a constantly augmenting audience until it 
has at last become the stock repertory of the English pantomime. 
Wc may reasonably guess that the vast Arabic biographical 
dictionaries owe something to Persian Initiative, for the imperial 
Sassanbn records can scarcely have failed to contain detailed 
files on the famous and the infamous. Exegesis had exercised 
the ingenious Persian mind in connexion with the dvesta long 
before the Qur'an needed to be interpreted and allegorized, and 
this seemingly typical Arab science may have owed as much to 
Iranian as to Jewish or Chrislian example* Persian,, too, must 
surely be some elements in the elaboration of Islamic dogma, 
and religious and civil law. In mysticism the debt is obvious and 
immense. 

So one might proceed over all the range of Arabic literature. 
But it ii only when we compare the products of Persian genius 
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in both languages that we come near to appreciating what gulf 
dividei the two peoples, Arab and Iranian, There is a feelings 
by this criterion, that too dose contact with a culture bom of 
the desert tended (to use Emerson's apt image) to saharize 
the Persian spirit, which discovered its full expanse of powers 
only through the medium of its native speech. In no branch of 
letters is this so patent as in poetry, which we shall now examine. 
To Arab taste, poetry was summed up and glorified above all in 
the qartda, the *poem with a purpose* in a hundred or more 
identical rhymes, cast in a stock mould, with each verse a unit, 
an. exercise in erudition and ingenuity that left all too little 
scope for sustained imaginative intensity and all too much for 
imitation and the hyperboles of rhetoric; so that it is an abiding 
wonder, and a testimony to the invincible genius of human kind, 
that despite this strait-jacket of theory and reason poetic mad¬ 
ness so often burst all bonds and lifted speech 10 the authentic 
heights of the sublime. In pre-Islamic times the qasfda had 
developed fully into a marvellous instrument for expressing the 
boasts and prides, the loves and hates, the life and death of the 
desen-dweller. Its tribal origin was not obscured when imperial 
politics and the war of sects supplanted the narrow conflicts 
that absorbed the Bedouin poet; the conventions were rigidly 
observed; and with the worship of pure Arab speech, 1 learned 
vocabulary ranked as highly as eloquence and elegance in the 
armoury of the perfect bard. So the Persians took over the 
form, and began 10 write qdnda in their owti tongue just as 
soon as there were rulers in the country again whose Persian 
blood responded to the evocation of Persian speech. All through 
the history of their literature they have never lacked for poets 
qualified to sing the praises of patrons in elaborate and subtle 
tones; a Khaqani can compete in learned obscurity with all 
that Arabia has to offer; add to erudition the manifold artifices 
invented to heighten diction, and the awesome spectacle of a 
Qivlmfs crowded ornament of words (E. G, Browne counts 
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some ninety tricks of style in hi$ analysis) is of fered to die 
amazement or disgust of those who care to look at virtuosity in 
txcebis* But the Persians found other uses for the qa/ida besides 
encomium and abuso> congratulation and elegy; a Nasir-i Khus- 
ran (d. 1088) applied it to the unwearying exercise of timely 
admonition and irreproachable moralizing, a San3*i (dL 1150) to 
the praises of Almighty God, In our time the form is still used 
on every conceivable occasion; Bahar showed himself its master 
with his brilliant homage to Firdausi at the Millenary* Other 
ingenious applications of the ancient desert convention may be 
characterized in the opening of a qanda by Mimuchihri {& 1041) 
enigmatically describing a vat of wine, to toast hb patron withal 3 

+ Jamihid T s daughter is living yet*; 

So I read in a book to-day; 

‘Above eight hundred yean It will be 
!□ her prison she doth stay. 
in the house of the worshippers of fire 
She standi, like a cypress-tree. 

Nor sits her down, nor ever at all 
On a pillow her side reus she: 

Never of food nor drink she takes* 

Nor her long, lone silence breaks/ 

Now as I thought upon this screed. 

It gave me small merriment; 

Swiftly as one that nukeih trial 
To that ancient house I went, 

And I saw a house all of black stone. 

Like a hoop Its passage bent. 

With magic craft I opened the door* 

And thieflike a fire I lit; 

A lamp 1 took, like a dagger^ head 
Golden the ihine of it. 

And in the house I saw there stood 
A doll, full huge and round 
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Lite a standing camel; by God’s grate 
No gold or gems I found, 

But earthen girdles seven or eight p 
And a fine veil o’er m head. 

Its belly swollen, as great with child, 

It! brow hie a palm outspread. 

Much dust was gathered upon its brow, 

On its head was a clay crown put. 

Thick as an elephant*! thigh its neck p 
Round as a shield its foot. 

As a sister unto a sister runs, 

So loving l ran to her* 

And I gently toot from her brow the veil 
Finer than gossamer. 

With my sleeve I softly swept her face 
Of the dust and ashes grey; 

Like a warrior's helmet from her head 
I lifted the crown of day. 

Beneath the crown was a mouth agape, 

And a throat below the mouth, 

And her lips were thick as a negro's lips. 

Or a camel's in the drowth; 

Sweet musk was her breath, as frankincense 
Smoked in a brazier. 

W ith the love of a dark-eyed fairy fey 
I wag seized by the wine of her. 

And I ravished her* my maiden fair. 

And a cup of her wine I drew 
Whereof on my palm trickled a drop 
Till my palm as Kaosar grew; 

And I smelt my wrist* and of that scent 
Jasmined my every hair; 

And I set my lipi to the goblet's rim. 

And sweetness I tasted there. 

The Arabs from early times had shorter poems besides the 
qasida, though whether these were in fact fragments from 
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full-length lost original* Is uncertain. In late Omayyad, early 
Abbasid days we begin to meet in abundance ihe brief lyric writ¬ 
ten as such, the drinking or the amatory poem; Abu biuwas, who 
had Persian blood in his veins* proved himself the most skilful 
artificer of the new model. The Fcrsians took to it, slowly at 
first but presently with abandon, until the gbflzelj as it now 
stood forth, surpassed all other styles in popularity- We should 
like to be able to say that the ancestor of this graceful form, 
remarkable for the simplicity of its diction, made up the words 
that must have accompanied Barbad's 360 atn; but this is 
speculation pasi hope of proof The first Persian to write abun¬ 
dantly in ghazal style was apparently Sana*i who used the form 
mystically, and so set a fashion, that many followed; he also 
sometimes p but by no means always, signed his poems, though 
he was not the first to do so; the takhattus subsequently became 
an indispensable feature of the lyric. This device is not unknown 
in our own poetry, though it would be rash to claim it more 
than a coincidence. Shelley, it is true, knew so meriting of Persian 
style through reading the works of Sir William Jones, and may 
conceivably have had a Persian model in mind when he wrote: 

Less oft is peace in Sheley’a mind 
Than calm in water* seen,, 

But it U inconceivable that Herrick should have had any 
acquaintance with the convention of the gbaxal as he penned 
his *Last Request to Julia*: 

My fates are ended; when thy Herrick diet, 

Clasp thou his book, then close thou up hb eyes. 

His model must have rather been the Latin poets, who also 
sometimes used this elegant artifice: 

Mult* par-ad manent in bnga aerate, Catulle, 

Ex hoe ingrato gaudia a mote tibi. 

After Sana"! the gbaZdJ established itself as the prime favourite 
in Persian poetry. Polished and refined Successively by * Attar 
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(d. 1230), Rami (d. 1273), and Sa'di (cL 1291), ii was brought 
to miraculous perfection, by the incomparable Hlfiz (d 1389), 
following whom its greatest master among very many was 
JamT {d. 1492). At first the lyric varied considerably in length, 
but Hafiz rarely exceeded ten couplets while JimI had a notice¬ 
able preference for seven, a curious circumstance inevitably 
provoking comparison with the sonnet. The ghazal* like the 
qasufa, is composed on a single rhyme and can choose between 
a great variety of metres, all derived from Arabic prosody. If 
one wished to select out of tens of thousands a single specimen 
that displays the form to finest advantage, one could take 
Hlfi^a poem which Jones made into his celebrated ‘Persian 
Song 1 . 

agar In Turk-i Shirlal ba-dftvt Irad dO*f ma-rJ 

Li-that-i Hinduyash bathsham Srtnarqand u Buklura-rl 

Sweet maid,, if thou would?t charm my bight p 
And bid these arms thy neck infold; 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all BocirjV vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarkand. 

The version, which charmed Europe with its first authentic 
taste of Persian poetry, is quoted in full in the Oxford Bwk a/ 
Eighteenth Century Verse, 

Two other poetic forms had been perfected even before the 
ghazal fairly entered on its brilliant career; the first of immense 
length, the second of contrasting brevity; both firmly rooted in 
Iranian tradition* both purely Persian in character. The Arabs 
had a little-considered style of versifying which they scarcely 
consented to dignify with the name of poetry—the rajaz coup¬ 
let which* starting out as an extempore manner of composition* 
found itself subsequently put to such base uses as mnemonics 
for schoolboys; the Alfiya of Ibn Malik (d. 1274), an epiiome 
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of Arabic grammar in ];ooo verses, is the most famed example. 
This, it seems, was the unpretentious parent of the Persian 
matbnau% the rhyming pair which, now harnessed to any suit¬ 
able metre, raced to immediate triumph in almost its first trial, 
the Shob-Tidma of Firdausi. The fortuitous marriage of this base 
couplet* too trivial for fastidious Arab taste, to the stirring 
annals of ancient Iran* at a time when Persian nationalism was 
struggling to rebirth* gave the world a vast epic of some 60,000 
verges; ill-luck it was that the great monarch of Persia and the 
neighbouring lands to whom the poet sought to sell his tale of 
native pride, Mahmud of Ghazna* should be a Turk and little 
apt, until too late* to reward the twenty-five years* labour of 
glorifying a race he had his reasons to despise, No Arab, only a 
Persian, could have attempted, and contrived, to paint so intri¬ 
cate a picture on $0 gigantic a canvas. To Western canons the 
poem lacks unity of theme and symmetry* and it has therefore 
been unfavourably compared with our epics; but it is supreme 
of its own kind, written in a noble and remarkably mature style* 
with many sequences—most notably the tale of Sohxab and 
Rust urn which inspired Matthew' Arnold—to be reckoned great 
poetry by any standard. 

Later poets sought vainly to match this early achievement; 
so vast an enterprise could only succeed once, seeing that few 
men of even the greatesr parts will risk so many barren years in 
a single task, and fewer expend paper and ink to copy their 
productions. The only poem of comparable size to win equal 
fame was the Mflthn&tci-yi ma'n&wi of Jalal al-Dlh Rumi, that 
wonderful encyclopaedia of mystical tales and discourse which 
R. A. Nicholson gave twenty years to putting into English. 
After the national legend it w-as the turn of romance, Gurg^ni 
(j/?, J050) succeeded first in this field with his story of Vis and 
Ramin, based it is said on a Pahlavi original; about the same 
time* or a little later, the story of Joseph and Fotlpharis wife, 
as told in the Qurian, was for the first of many times put into 
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Persian verse, to be ascribed afterwards to Firdausi. Nizami 
(d. 1202) specialized in the short epic and wrote five, his themes 
ranging from the Ara b desert romance of La ill and her mad 
poetdover to the Sassaman royal tale of KhusnPs passion for 
Shinn, and the great legend of Alexander. The Pilgrimage to 
Mecca furnished KhaqanI with a subject for a learned epopee, 
scarcely to be understood save with the help of extensive com¬ 
mentaries. NizlmPs five were matched by five from the I ndian- 
born Amir Khuarau of Delhi (d. 1325), s*ven from JamI, and 
five from the latter’s nephew Ha lift (d< 15 ao) s besides a host of 
other good or inferior productions not in Persian only, but also 
in Turkish and Urdu. These miniature epics, and especially 
Nizlmfs, besides being excellent reading in themselves shared 
with the Sbdb-ndma the honour of supplying Persia's miniature 
painters with rich material for the exercise of their craft; the 
conjunction of glittering verse with brilliant art gave birth to 
some of the world's most splendid books. Mathnam with mysti¬ 
cal subjects were composed before Riaml by Sana*! and Attir; 
the former also wrote a miniature Divine Comedy which seems 
to mount back to the Pahlavi Arda Firaf~ndmagb y while the 
latter’s Manfiq al-fair is an elaborate allegory that engaged 
FitzGerald's interest. To the same variety of composition also 
belongs the ethical, moralizing, and philosophical poem, most 
celebrated example of which is Sa f drs iftLrfrau; a modem instance 
h the dirdr-i khudt (‘Secrets of the Self) of the late Sir Muham¬ 
mad Iqbal ol Lahore. 

From the longest w r e turn to the shortest Persian verse-form, 
the rubd'i, famous throughout the world in Edward Fitz¬ 
Gerald's superb but imperfect imitation. This is the only kind 
of poetry that has a purely Persian metre, and the prosodhts 
account for it by telling of a boy playing marbles w ith walnuts 
and shouting as he rolled them along 

_ _ w _ U UbI _ „ UU ^ 

ghalcJn ghaltln ha ml ravid ti bun-i gau. 
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A poet standing by heard the rhythm and matched it, added 
another distich, and so treated a new fashion of versifying, a 
fashion moreover which spread with amazing celerity so that 
soon every old man and maiden, every young man and sage wu 
turning it to a new use. Whatever truth may be behind this 
romantic legend, it is certain that it was an unknown genius 
who invented this, the most perfect form of epigram in all 
literature. If we ask why it succeeded so instantaneously and so 
brilliantly, the answer must take account of the fact that Persia 
is the homeland of proverb and apophthegm; and an epigram, 
to capture the imagination and haunt the memory, needs to 
state a familiar truth, or draw a remembered image, in a new 
and arresting manner. These are the qualities we discover in 
Shelley's 

Rose leaves, when the rose h dead. 

Are heaped for the beloveds bed^ 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 

Love itself shall slumber on. 

These too are the element* that make 'Umar Khaiyam, and 
therefore FitzGerald, sublime: 

1 sometimes think tint never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled; 

that every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dmpr in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 

And when Ivhaiyam- FitzGerald wrote 

A book of Verses underneath t he Bough, 

A Jug of Wine p a Loaf of Bread —and Thau 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

O, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 

he was merely giving perfect form to the image Abu Nuwas the 
half-Persian had crystallized into Arabic before him: 

Four things there be that life impart 
To soul, to body, and to heart- 
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A running stream B a flowered glade K 
A jar of wine, a lovely maid. 

'Umar Khaiyam (d. 1123), the mathematician and philosopher, 
composed during his busy life perhaps as many as /S® rttbn i, 
mostly of a gentle melancholy turn; many hundreds more 
have been fathered on to him. Most Persians have written or 
spoken impromptu, a rubd'i or two; most of Persia s poets 
have invented many—Rum!, for instance, about a,ooo; on 
themes as various as the thoughts of man. The Arabs paid the 
Persians the compliment of imitating their solitary discovery in 
prosody, but it was never popular with them, being too brief 
and perhaps too homely; the Indians and Turks took to it with 
enthusiasm. There is a popular, rustic style of rhyming in 
Persian identical in shape with the ruba 7 but of a different 
rhythm; it is therefore called the du-baiti (‘couplet 1 ). The wild 
mystic Baba Tahir (/. 1050) composed a handful of poems in 
this form, which has otherwise been neglected in literature, the 
rubS'i being preferred. A modem Persian scholar, Kuhi Kir- 
minl, his collected 700 of these folk-couplets as he heard them 
sung up and down the country; many are of striking beauty, 
proving the sure instinct for poetry that is in the heart of even 
the obscurest Persian peasant. Here is an eiample, a memory- of 
some forgotten tribal fray: 

They brought me news that Spring is in the plains 
And Ahmad's blood the crimson tulip stains; 

Go, tell his aged mother that her son 
Fought with a thousand foes, and he was one. 

From this rapid outline of Persian poetry it will have beer 
seen that, receiving from the Arabs a subtle and various metrical 
system and the rigid discipline of the qastda, the bards of lersia 
broke down the formal ode into a graceful lytic; converted a 
despised single rhyme into splendid epic and romantic idyll; 
and added out of the mouth of the people the world’s choicest 
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epigram. Yet, while rejecting the narrow conventions of Arab 
poetics, the Persians were controlled, perhaps too closely con¬ 
trolled, by artifices of their own. Especially is this apparent in 
the ghazal, a form readily made monotonous if severely regi¬ 
mented. The device of the monorhytnc was no serious obstacle 
in itself, though it sometimes put a premium on verbal dexterity 
at the expense of discretion, for rhymes are plentiful enough 
in Persia. More important, and more regrettable, was the artifi¬ 
cial limitation of subject and image, to the point that excellence 
came to be assessed more and more in relation to the exquisite 
refinement of ideas, and ways of expressing them, a thousandfold 
familiar already. Abu Nuwls was a revolutionary in his time 
when he rebelled against the stock pattern: 

O sing me not the old songs—let others if they must 
Make melody of ruins, all desolate and dust. 

Though wine ha* been forbidden, drink wine while ye have breath. 
For all that lies about u* is moving on to death: 

Four liquid gold, 1 pray rhee, until the cry goes up, 

"Lq, thou hast caught the sunshine in yonder crystal cup!' 

But all too soon the revolutionary became respectable, and 
respectability turned to mere convention. The rose is a very 
lovely flower; the song of the nightingale is a moving experience; 
yet it is possible for them, like the stars, to be mentioned once 
too often by the poet; nor is it always pleasing to follow the 
suicidal fluttering of the moth about the caudle, or to be told 
for the thousandth time that the beloved’s face is like a moon, 
her lips rubies, her teeth pearls, her ringlets hyacinths, her 
brows an archer’s bow, her glances the arrows sped from that 
bow. Preciosity is the vice of too much prized convention, and 
though it can charm in moderation, its excess is wearisome. The 
greatest poets of the motherland had too sure a taste, too refined 
a judgement, often to offend; they were as faultless in their skitt 
as those their fellows who painted pictures and designed illu- 
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ruination, were architects in tiles and weavers of carpets; the 
trouble came when they were imitated elsewhere, in an environ¬ 
ment that prized verbal jugglery above artistic form and com¬ 
mon sense. That was the tragedy of the ‘Indian’ poets. For 
India* passing under Muslim rule with the coming of the 
Mughals, now became a second home of the Persian language, 
Amir Khusrau of Delhi, himself too fine an artist to betray his 
sensitivity, is nevertheless called the Parrot of India; many of 
his successors were but parrolcets, brilliant of plumage with 
little enduring to say. 

Yet it is remarkable how great in quantity and how, after all, 
respectable in quality has been the poetry written by genera¬ 
tions of men to whom Persian was a foreign speech. We need to 
emphasize once more the courtly character of this writing; 
India provided a comfortable livelihood for many Persian 
authors after their own country had fallen into political ruin, 
and their Indian pupils and followers could scarcely complain 
that patrons were lacking or unbountiful. The tradition per¬ 
sisted well into the nineteenth century, when, for instance, one 
Mulla Flruz composed and had printed (Bombay, 1837), the 
G/orge-nama* an epic on the British conquest of India in three 
volumes and some 2*000 pages; it has continued sporadically even 
to the present day. But important as this secondary literature 
has been, it is overshadowed now by the Urdu poetry which was 
born and nurtured under the wing of the Persian, receiving 
from its foster-mother form, prosody, content, and image, Amir 
Khusrau, for his part, is said to have composed Hindi verses, 
though this has been disputed and in any case no specimens have 
survived. Though Indian subjects naturally enjoyed great 
popularity with the romantics, traditional Persian themes were 
nor neglected. Even today, when new fashions are being dis¬ 
covered by Indian as by Persian poets, and European models* 
are to some extent ousting the old favour!ies, Urdu* like 
many other Muslim languages* cannot rid iiself of its great 
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inheritance, and though pattern and theme may change, image 
and rhetoric strongly aumve. 

Turkish poetry is no less indebted than Indian to the inven¬ 
tive genius, of Persia, Many Turks, indeed, have made notable 
contributions to Persian literature as well as their own; Navi i 
(d, 1501) and FudOli (d, t$ 6 z) are two honoured names out of a 
multitude, Turkish writing in every branch was dominated by 
Persian influences well into modern times., until the dual pres¬ 
sure of nationalism within and Europe without led to an 
abandonment of the Eastward orientation and the pursuit of 
new ideals. But not even an Attturk can expunge six centuries 
from the pages of a nation’s culture* and it will be surprising if 
the Turks do not presently return—as there are already signs 
they may—to drink once more at the fountain that has refreshed 
them so often and abundantly in the? past. 

If the preponderant part of this essay has dealt with the 
poetry of Persia* this is not an unjust division of words* for the 
poetry is admittedly superior in all respects to the prose; yet 
the prose is very considerable and cannot be lightly regarded* 
Slower to mature than verse, Persian prose started in a humble, 
almost apologetic manner, as if conscious of the superior strength 
and suppleness of the Arabic which Persian scholars preferred. 
Yet the bare simplicity of these early books is not unanractive; 
the neglect they have suffered is illustrated by the comparative 
obscurity of Avicenna’s and Ghazal^s Persian writings. Nasir-i 
Khusrau, that great moralist in verse* composed several works 
in honest* straight forward prose, notably the Safar-ndm#) a 
journal of his travels. Near the same time Nizam al-Mulk (d. 
1091), the skilful minister of the Seljuk ruler Alp Arslan and a 
generous and enlightened patron of learning—ho founded the 
NbJmlya college at Baghdad where Sa T dl brer studied—com¬ 
posed as a political testament the Siyaiat-natiw t playing the 
Buzurgmilir to his Chosroes, one of the ablest books of its kind. 
Politics is closely related to ethics, especially in Persia; while a 
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prime minister was theorizing about the former* a king's grand¬ 
son dilated on the latter. The Qdbvs-ndma of Kai-Kl’us is the 
first of a long succession of improving and entertaining manuals 
of practical wisdom* and in it we see coming to life again the 
long-buried bnt never-forgotten convention of the andarz- 
literature. To the same chain of tradition belong such works 
as the Akhldq-i Ndttri of Naslr al-Din Tii&I, Sa'di’s Gulistdn^ 
the Bahdrindn of JlmT* and man7 less-famous works. The 
fashion was followed in Turkish and Urdu; and when Europe 
knew of it* Persian wit and wisdom became proverbial. But by 
the time Sa T dl put pen to paper Persian prose had been polished 
almost out of all recognition, and it is as much the elegance of 
the style as the acceptability of the sentiment that has made the 
Guiutdn the most famous book in the language* every school¬ 
boy's model of how to write, There is an art in putting the 
tritest truism into memorable words, and there is also an art 
in telling the simplest anecdote; Sa'di mastered both these 
skills, and made his little register of cautionary tales which the 
wealthiest princes have commissioned the most accomplished 
calligraphers and artists to perpetuate. 

No doubt it was the historian as much as anyone who con¬ 
trived to perfect Persian prose, though some played curious 
tricks with it in the process. There came a time when. the Ira¬ 
nian custom of recording great events for powerful kings ruled 
again in Persia. Tabari preferred Arabic* but he was after all 
chiefly concerned with Arab affairs; Juvaint, who served the 
dread H&llgii KhSn* wrote the records of the Mongols in a 
teamed Persian that is blood-brother co diplomatic. Ghazaq 
Khan* HCilagu’s great-grandson* took for vizier a talented physi¬ 
cian* Rashid al-Din (d. 1318), who composed a massive history 
of the world and encouraged Hamd Allah Musuufj, an eminent 
Cosmo]agist* to compile his Tdnkh-i guzfd^ select annals from 
the creation down to 1350. To the same period belongs the 
Tdrikh-i Vassdj y *an absurdly bombastic composition, in which 
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jcfise is concealed in multitudes of words, and history is sub¬ 
ordinated to verbal conceit 1 . So it is characterized by R. Levy* 
who justly adds: *The number of writers, particularly in India* 
who adopted this euphuistic method of composition* was so 
great that it had its effect in Europe, where to this day the com¬ 
mon idea of Persian prose is that its characteristics are ordinarily 
those of the most florid "Rabu 1 English / This impression was by 
no means accidental or unfair at the time it was made; the 
fashion of ornamental style has driven sound taste into obscurity 
again and again in times of decadence, and the Indian historians 
of the eighteenth century, who wrote in Persian and were in 
close contact with Europeans, had a great Eking for the tortuous 
and inflated r Yet that it is possible even for a Persian historian 
to write in simple, unaffected dignity is proved, not only by the 
early chroniclers of cities, but also by Rashid ah Din himself, 
and again (despite a wearisome trick or two) by Mir r AlJ Shir’s 
protege Mir Khwand (d, 1498), author of the gigantic Raud&t 
itl-safa. No doubt it was the primitive bleakness of Persian 
prose, compared with the sonority and elegance of Arabic 
imho * — itself to a notable extent the invention of Persian secre¬ 
taries of state—that drove the historians, whose task was not so 
far removed from diplomacy, to multiply ornament and over¬ 
load with Arabisms, for they might well despa ir of complicating 
Persian grammar and syntax. From Persian the fashion spread 
back to Arabic and sideways to Turkish and Urdu. But that 
these Persian conceits can be charming and very far from offen¬ 
sive has been shown not only by those Persian stylists, like 
Sa f di and Jam?, who have used them skilfully and with modera¬ 
tion* but also by such an occidental imitator as Flecker with his 
delightful parody Hasian , 

The biographers of Persia are almost as numerous as her 
historians, and like their Arab colleagues enter into detail and 
obscurity to a degree unknown in the literatures of Greece and 
Rome; they are the true ancestors of that invaluable compila- 
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tioa the and Lf their accuracy is sometimes called into 

question, yet the assistance they afford to research is beyond 
computation. Particularly is this true of the literary historians 
Muhammad ‘Auftand Dauhtshih, to whose painstaking records 
wc owe practically all that is known of early Persian poetry. 
*Aufi has a double claim to our gratitude, for he also compiled 
an encyclopaedia of anecdotage, the Jazcami aS-fsikaydt, that 
is an inexhaustible mine of curious and interesting information. 
To the same general order of composition, though much smaller 
and more specialist in character, belongs the Cbahdr maqdla of 
Ni?ami the prosodist, whose four discourses discuss the perfect 
secretary, poet, astrologer, and physician. The exordium to this 
work is a model of courtly compliment. 

And honour to the King of this rime, that learned, just, divinely- 
favoured, victorious, and heaven-aided monarch Hurdmu 'd-Datcla 
ma'd-Diw, HelpeT of Islam and the Muslims, Exteftninaior of the 
infidels and polytheists. Subduer of the heretical and the froward. 
Supporter of hosts in the worlds. Pride of Kings and Emperors, Sue- 
comer of mankind, Protector of these days, Fore-arm of the Caliphate, 
Beauty of the Faith and Gloiy of the Nation, Order of the Arabs and 
ihe Persians, noblest of mankind, Shamm ' 1 -Ma'dli, Malika 't-Vvisrd, 
Abu 'i-Haian 'Ala b. Mas'dd, Help of the Prince of Believers, may his 
life be filled with success, may the greater part of the world be assigned 
to his name, and may the ordering of the affairs of Adam's seed be 
directed by His cue...., 

E. G, Browne’s translation, meticulous as it is, gives but a faint 
impression of the magniloquence of the original with its cumula¬ 
tive coruscation of glittering rhymes, this truly Iranian exalu- 
iton of a princeling who happened once to be a poor scribbler t 
patron. 

We have seen chat the poets of Persia excelled, when they 
chose and the opportunity served, in composing epic on the 
grand scale, but were equally ready, and in general better quali¬ 
fied, to wort in miniature, fashioning lyrics and quatrains. The 
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same duality is observable also in the prose literature. While 
some have achieved fame by the sheer bulk of their output, 
others, and they the more numerous, have been content to be 
known by slender book?, chtseOcd and polished to the utmost 
perfection attainable. It is the old contrast between the great 
Khvadaynamagh and the little Pandndmagh y perhaps between 
quantity for the megalomaniac and quality for the connoisseur. 
Of the little books in Persian one calls to mind, besides those 
already mentioned, such works as the Mundjat of Amiri (d. 
io 83 \ a charming litany in mixed prose and verse; the Lama at 
of f Iraqi (d. iz88), a subtle theosophic epitome of the Stifi 
doctrine of Divine love; or, very different in kind but equally 
characteristic of the many-sided Persian genius, the Akhldq al~ 
ashraf of ZlkanT (d. 1370), a brilliant and merciless parody of 
the serious compendia of popular ethics. 

To attempt to assess the relative exeePeuces of the grand and 
the fine in literature is as fruitless as to judge between the archi¬ 
tectural magnificence of a Chihli SutUn and the exquisite beauty 
of a Bihzld miniature. That one people has produced masterpieces 
in both kinds, the monumental and the minute, is perhaps to be 
accounted for by the curiously violent catastrophes of Persia's 
political fortunes; now a mighty empire of the sword, exercising 
sway over many subject peoples, now herself a subject nation, 
tyrannized and massacred by foreign invaders. The uncertainty 
of human affairs is of aP moralizing themes the most beloved. 

Upon the arch of Feridun’s pabec it was written: 

Brother! this world h no man’s part for aye: 

Upon the worlds Creator he thy stay. 

Reliance sure h not on earth to gain— 

Many like thee hath it raised up, and slain. 

What care s when spirit forth from flesh doth rise* 

Whether on throne or dust the body dies }* 

{Sa B dT p 

The bitter experiences of many centimes, of much suffering 
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ipd much disappoint mem, have produced in the Persian charat- 
ter an admirable serenity and detachment from material thing), 
so that poet and author, artist and craftsman, arc content to 
devote extravagant time and infinite patience, chiselling and 
polishing, wresting the viral, glittering ruby from the hard, 
lifeless nodi of ineluctable fate. 

So, as we loot bad upon the rich and varied history of Persian 
writing, and try to say what are the most important elements in 
the Persian legacy to the literature of mankind, we may sum up 
somewhat as follows. Proud in the remembered gloiy of empire, 
stubbornly refusing to accept the verdict of fortune as irrepar¬ 
able, a Firdausi sings to keep alive in his people’s soul the instinct 
of greatness, like the artists who daubed the walls ot public 
places with scenes from the triumphs of ancient times; and if 
Firdausi had never sung, the very ruins of those days would still 
shout their challenge. 

I am Diriui, the great King, the King of tings, King of lands 
peopled by all races, for long King of this great earth, son of Vishtatp 
the AchaemenUn, a Persian, son of a Persian.... If thou thinker, ‘How 
initiv were the lands which King Darius ruled?’ then behold this 
picture: they bear my Throne, thereby thou may«t know them, Then 
shah thou know that the spears of the men of Persia reach afar; then 
shalt thou know that the Persian waged war far from Persia. , . , O 
man! This is Ahummaxda’s command 10 thee: Think no evil; abandon 
nor ibe right path; sin not! 

What her poets recite in stirring rhyme her historians pro¬ 
claim in stately prose, proving by their laborious genealogies 
that the blood of emperors still flows in Persian veins. The 
courtly manners, the royal bounty and mercy of old are kept 
alive in the pages of the moralists and writers on etiquette, so 
that every Persian, though he may for a time be subdued to 
another people’s will, may preserve in his heart the tradition 
of kingship. The ancient virtue must still remain his whole 
concern; so said Hajmla of Badghis, an obscure poet who 
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died a bom 875* when the nation was newly stirring after two 
centuries of Arab ewa y: 

If Honour lies within the Lion 1 ! jaws* 

Go, greatly dare* seek Honour in that place ; 

Strive after Grandeur* Riches, Ease, Applause* 

Or manly meet Disaster face to face. 

But too often the same story was repeated. Princes of Persian 
blood strove indeed after grandeur, riches, ease; too often it was 
only to meet disaster at the hands, not of superior foes, but, as 
it came to seem, a destiny too powerful to vanquish. 

And when his blood outspilled 
Stained ail the vile, 

The heart of Faith was sidled* 

And Hope grew pale. 

He stood with ready blade* 

Death's self to slay; 

Hut Death my Ling waylaid 
And won the day. 

So mourned Abiii Mansur of Merv (j?. iooo) for his defeated 
hero. Turks and Mongols and Tartars swept over Persia's broad 
plains and mountain-ranges, devastated her lovely cities* en¬ 
slaved hex fair women* massacred her noble and learned men. 
The spirit yearned to be comforted; the preacher and the poet 
had comfort to offer, but of different kinds. To some the Stiff 
message brought perfect satisfaction: the human soul, cut off 
from the true Beloved while inhabiting this mortal flesh, must 
necessarily suffer anguish, yet it may aspire to come once more 
to the lost dty of its dreams. 

1 made a Far journey 
Earth'i fair cities to view* 

But like 10 Love fc i dry 
City none l knew. 
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At the first I knew not 
Thai city 7 '* worth 
And turned in my folly 
A wanderer on earth. 

From so iw«t a count ry 
1 must needs pasi^ 

And like to cattle 
Grazed on every grass. 

M Moses 1 people 
I would liefer eat 
Garlic, than manna 
And celestial meat. 

What voice in this world 
To my ear lias come 
Save the voice of Love 
Was a rapped drum. 

Yet for that drumtap 
From the world of All 
Into this perishing land 
J did fall. 

That world a lone spirit 

Inhabiting 

Like a snake I crept 

Without foot or wing. 

The wine that was laughter 
And grace to sip 
Like 2 rose l tasted 
Without throat or lip. 

+ Spirii t go a journey/ 
Love's voice said; 

*Lq* a home of travail 
1 have made- 1 


m 
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Much, much l died 
'I will not go'; 

Yea* and rent my raiment 
And made great woe. 

Even ii now I shrink 
To be gone from here p 
Even so thence 
To part I did fear. 

'Spirit, go thy way* 1 
Love called again* 

‘And I shall be ever nigh then 
As thy neck's vein/ 

Much did Love enchant me 
And made much guile; 

Love's guile and enchantment 
Captured me the while. 

In ignorance and folly 
When my wing I spread 
From palace to prison 
I was swiftly sped. 

Now I would tell 

How thither thou mayt&t come; 

But ah, my pen is broken 
And I am dumb* 

This is Rumfs solution of the problem of suffering; it has 
been, proposed by many of Persia*! greatest poets and thinkers 
and constitutes one of the chief characteristics of the Persian 
outlook, a rich and precious legacy to human thought. Yet with 
the polarity which is so marked a feature of their psychology the 
Persians have as often advanced an exactly opposite solution. 
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Abfi Shakur of Balkh (j 7 . 950) summed up the agnostic side of 
his peopled attitude to life when he wrote: 

To this point doth my learning go— 

I only know I nothing know. 

His greater contemporary, Rudafcf (d. 954), pointed the hedon¬ 
istic moral: 

With dark-eyed maidens happy dwell 
And satisfied; 

This world is but a talc to teli T 
And naught beside. 

It link boots for man to praise 

The joys of yore. 

Or to recall those happy days 
Gone by before* 

This world is doud and tempest yei^ 

A tear, a sigh; 

Then pour me out the wine, and let 
The world go by. 

And another of the same time, KislT (/?. 950), has the same 
advice to offer: 

Yon hide bird his anthem dear 
Chaunteth on the evening air* 

As the amorous swain will da 
That serenades his darling true. 

What k his message J This he says: 

*Lover of che shadowy wap, 

Take the hand of thy own love. 

And walk beside her in the grove/ 

Wine to cheer the heart of man, and love 10 comfort his soul* 
as he w r alks the dark corridor between annihilation and annihila¬ 
tion—the philosophy of ‘Umar, doctrine of unreason. 
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the carpe diem of ill who have ever loved the beauty of the 
world and known it to be swiftly perishing, like the spring's 
carpet of flowers spread in a Persian desert; this is the other 
voice of Persia, the voice of the groat defeated, taking consola¬ 
tion in the treasures all may look upon and touch for a while, 
and none may possess for ever. 

Loving in the time of youth— 

That k happiness* in sooth; 

Happiness* at love to play 
With the lovely all the day; 

Happiness, to sit apart 
With companions of one heart. 

And in harmony divine 
To Imbibe the purple wine. 

Best it L in youth for thee 
To be loving Instantly, 

Since, when thou art aged grown, 

All thy virtue will be gone. 

To be young, and wary of 
The intemperance of lovt — 

What is that T if ir not be 
Weariness, and misery ? 

If a man be young and strong 
And noi love the whole day long, 

O the pity and the ruth 
Of the season of Ids youth 1 

(Famfkhh d. 1037) 

If tn mating this final analysis of the value of Persian literature 
we have turned aside from the discussion of form* where we 
found so much of account, and dwelt rather upon the spirit 
which inhabited that form, it U because we believe that the 
truly enduring things,, in w r ords as in action?, are the things oi 
the spirit- In her writings, as in her art, the soul of Persia lives, 
compared with this abiding triumph, the ruin of her politics 
matters very little- For the Persians* in victory as in defeat, 
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but especially in defeat, lure taught the world how to live with 
dignity and pleasure, whether the dignity be emperor 5 or beg’ 
gar 7 ?, whether the pleasure be of earth or heaven. I hey have 
known life, and loved life, for all its pains and sorrows; and when 
the time has come for them to say farewell to life, it has always 
been with a backward glance of regret* and a prayer, like Ira] 
Mlrza*s (d, 192 5), to be remembered. 

Know ye P fair folk who dwell on earth 
Qr shall hereafter come to birth p 
That here, with dust upon hit eyes, 

Iraj p the sweet-tongued singer, lies. 

Its this true lover's tomb Interred 
A world of We lies sepulchred; 

Each ringlet fair, each lovely face 
la death, as living* I embrace. 

I am the selfsame man ye knew 
That passed his every hour with you; 

VVhat if I quit iMs world's abode, 

I wait to join you oa the road. 

And though this soil my refuge be 
1 watch for you unceasingly. 

Then sit a moment here, [ pray. 

And lei your footsteps on me stray; 

My heart, attentive to your voice. 

Within this earth's heart will re joke. 

That is an invitation which none who has been privileged to 
know the literature of Persia ii likely ever to decline. 

A- J. Arbehrv 



CHAPTER 9 

PERSIAN CARPETS 


The pile carpet is a comparatively modem amenity in England. 
It was almost unknown in the seventeenth century. Except for 
rare Importations from France, the h ow Countries, and some 
still rarer from the East, it was equally unknown in our elegant 
eighteenth-century drawing-rooms. Not until the power loom 
became thoroughly established in the early nineteenth century 
-—in Axmmstcr, Kidderminster, Glasgow, and elsewhere—"did 
the pile carpet come to be regarded* by poor and rich alike,, as 
a necessity in the household* 

But in Persia the pile carpet has been in common use for 
many centuries—for how many no one know? and no one will 
ever know* For 4 the termless antiquity of the Persian carpet 5 is 
an accepted rather than a proven theory. The phrase is Sir 
George Bird wood’s. That famous Orientalist and classical 
scholar delved, with characteristic zeal, into the ancient writers 
for proofs of the existence of pile carpets m the time of Cyrus— 
who died in 529 b.c + He quoted in support of his thesis from 
the Bible and from a score of classical writers* It might be 
expected that from such a galaxy of authors he would produce 
convincing proofs* But what do we find f There are references 
in plenty to vestments, hangings, draperies, brocades* and 
embroidered cloths; but there 1$ no reference which can be 
construed as indicating that piled carpets were in use in Achae- 
meniari times* We do not know, and it h unlikely that we shall 
ever know, if the floon of the palace of Darius at Fersepolis 
were covered with pile carpets. 

Bird wood, in his anxiety to prove that he had discovered the 
forcruimcrsof the great Safavid carpet^ pleaded that the hangings 
—“SO frequently mentioned by the ancient writers—were actually 
carpets: adding that to this day the Persians hang carpets on 
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their walls- Unhappily for the argument, the Persians—certainly 
when Birdwood wrote—rarely did so. Their furnishing were of 
an extreme austerity: one or more carpets covered the floor; a 
pair of oil lamps stood, in studied symmetry, in niches in the 
walls; the windows (in the wealthier mansions) were pranked 
with coloured glass, and the walls embossed with white plaster. 
Thar—with a small table and a few straight-backed chairs—was 
all* There were no objets /Part-, no vases of flow ers; no pictures 
—and randy, very rarely, a hanging rug. 

Nevertheless, although the antiquity of the Persian carpet is 
unproven, it may be fairly deduced. For Persia is a very cold 
country in winter where some form of covering for the ground 
under the tents of the nomads must have been in use from 
earliest times. And the Persian people arc by nature skilled and 
artistic craftsmen. Such a people would not for long remain 
content to cover their tent floors—like Eskimos or Red Indians 
—with the skins of beasts. The urge to fashion something closer 
to the need, more varied and above all more colourful, was 
there. The materials too were there—for the sheep a an indi¬ 
genous animal in Persia. Thus, the hand-knotted carpet may 
well have been evolved by art out of the sheepskin rug—the 
primal floor covering of the pastoral nomads of the plateau. 

Is it not more probable, therefore, that the true ancestors of 
the great carpets of Persia were not the sumptuary hangings, 
brocades, and embroideries of Egypt, Babylon, and Nineveh, 
but the humble tribal nigs of her nomadic shepherds ? 

Gradually some of the nomads settled in villages; and as the 
villages grew in size and the houses in importance, larger pieces 
became a necessity. The accepted method of floor construction 
was to lay earth over poplar beams, criss-crossed with poplar 
branches. Without a stout floor-covering to protect it from wall 
iq wall, the earth floor would quickly wear away and the dust 
would be intolerable. Thus it became the custom in Persia—and 
still is_to cover all the floors, from wall to wall, with carpets. 
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To this need and to the need for warmth in the bitter cold 
of their uplands* the Persian people applied a flatr for the 
production of textile fabrics and art unrivalled sense of colour 
and design; and thus they became* for the delectation of man¬ 
kind* the supreme masters of the arc of carpet weaving, 

It has been suggested that the art did not originate in Persia 
but was introduced by Turkish or Mongol invaders from central 
Asia. Some of the discoveries of Le Q>q, Kozlor* and Sir Aurel 
Stein in those regions seemed to lend support to this theory. But 
on historical grounds it can hardly be sustained. 

The earliest Mongols to enter Persia were the White Huns 
who invaded Khurasan in the fifth century a.d. But they got 
no farther* and they were destroyed a century later. Further¬ 
more, the Mongol tribes never brought their women with them 
on their campaigns; and rug weaving wis practised by women, 
not by warriors. 

Again* in the geography called Hudud al~ r dlam t written in 
*,d, 892 ** the author states that rugs were woven at that time 
m Pars, 1*000 miles from Khurasan. What Turk or Mongol- — 
at that time—could have taught the craft to those far-distant 
weavers P 

Early in the tenth century of Ghazna, a Turk, 

established his dominion over Khurasan; but the Arab geo¬ 
grapher Muqaddast* who travelled through Khurasan a few 
years later* wrote that the highlands of the Qainat were already 
famous for their carpets and prayer rugs. They coidd not 
possibly have acquired the art so quickly from Mahmud’s 
Turks. 

Furthermore (and tliis is perhaps the conclusive answer)* the 
Turks and Mongols—wherever they may be — weave (if they 
weave at all) with the Turkish knot 1 and with no other; and the 
Persians—wherever they may be — weave (if they weave at all) 

E ffuJad al-alum; Tbr Rtgitvi of ibt tnniEatcd and eipbined by 

V, M inanity. E. J. W. Gibb Mmoml (Uzic, London „ 1937)11 
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wiih the Persian knot, and with no other, The two systems or 
weaving (as explained below) are different, and the line of 
cleavage between the peoples which use one or the other is 
extraordinarily distinct. It is inconceivable, therefore* that the 
Persians should have learnt 10 weave the Persian knot from the 
Turks or ihe Mongols* who used a different system altogether. 

With a few unimportant exceptions* the knot used in all 
hand-knotted carpets from the East is made by tying a piece 
of coloured yarn to two strings of the warp and then trimming 
off the surplus ends of the yam, according to the length of pile 
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required. The piece of yarn is tied to the strings of the warp in 
one of two different wap, depending on whether the weaver U 
of Turkish or Persian race. Thb rule is almost Invariable* and 
the few ciceptiona can alwap be traced to an extraneous 
influence* 

The two basic types- are commonly known as the Ghicrde* 
knot and the Senneh knot . 1 By whom this misleading nomen¬ 
clature was first devised is not known; but it has been repeated, 
times without number, by writers and rug-fanciers alike. The 
little town of Ghiordes in wes tern Anatolia possesses an ancient 
and honourable record a* a weaving centre; but that is hardly a 
sufficient reason for naming after it a technique which is com- 

1 Thrrt are leverai method* of ipplviug the tw& knots (left to right ot 
vice versa; On fcut strings of ibe warp instead of two, &c.); but basically the 
cwo types arc distinct and cOAII&nt* 
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men to all the peoples of Turkish race. Among the famous 
’weaves which are woven with the Turkish knot are the Ushak 
and Ghiordes carpets; the many types of Anatolian rugs^ the 
Shirvans, the Kubaa, Kazaks, Genj&s, and Karabaghs of the 
Caucasus j the carpets of Tabriz and of the Heriz area; the rich 
variety ot" the Hamadan weaves, the multifarious tribal rugs of 
Merv, Bukhara, and Kashgar; the Kizil Ayaks, the BeshlrSj 
Yatnuts, and Kara-Kalpaks; and many others, equally merito¬ 
rious, if less renowned. All these weaves are produced by peoples 
of Turkish race and speech. Surely t if things arc to be called by 
their proper names, the knot which they weave should be called 
the Turki or the Turkish knot. 

But the choice of the name ^Sennch' for the second basic 
type is stranger still. The person who first named it after the 
small tow'll of Scnneh in Persian Kurdistan (of all places} per¬ 
haps presumed that the thin and supple rug woven there must 
have necessarily been woven with the knot of the second basic 
type. For this knot docs indeed produce a fabric somewhat more 
supple and more delicate than the Turkish knot. But the in¬ 
cautious pioneer—whoever he was—was deceived by appearance 
and failed to check his sources. For the rugs of S-enneh (like all 
the Kurdish weaves) arc woven with the Turkish knot. The 
term £ £enneh* is, therefore, a complete misnomer for the knot 
of the second type. 

This is the type which is used by weavers of Persian race and 
speech—the weavers of Arak* Meshed, Bit}and, Kirman, Isfa¬ 
han > Nab, Kashan, and Qnm. It must be called* then, by its 
proper name—the Farsi or Persian knot. 

How came it to pass that both basic types—the Turkish and 
Persian—arc used in Persia today? Nor* as might be expected, 
side by side m the same town or village* but only in separate and 
distinct sections of the country. The explanation must be sought 
in history. 

In the tenth century A,n. some important tribes of Turks— 
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later known 25 Seljuks after the founder of their famous dynasty 
—which, with their wins and families* had been moving wen- 
wards from central Asia* readied the borders of Khurasan. In 
2 few years they had wrested the whole of Persia from the em¬ 
pire of the Arab caliph of Baghdad. Although they established 
their authority throughout the country, it was only in the 
provinces of Azerbaijan, Hamadan (and probably in Sera band 
and Bakhriari) that they settled down and supplanted the Per¬ 
sian inhabitants. Many of these fled southward before the 
invaders. The womenfolk, both of the incoming Turks and of 
the Persians whom they supplanted or expelled, were carpet 
weavers—though they knotted their rugs in a different manner. 
Thus, 2 racial and linguistic frontier line was established across 
Persia—on one side of which the population remains mainly 
Turkish and weaves the Turkish knot; and on the other side, 
Persian and weaves the Persian knot. 

In the distant provinces of KIrman and Fan there are impor¬ 
tant areas Inhabited by Turkish tribes, AfrhatS and Qashgais, 
who in past centuries were transplanted there from motives of 
discipline or policy by the reigning monarch. There they con- 
tinue to dwell as Turkish enclaves, and to weave their tribal 
rugs; still Turkish in design and colour, and still woven with 
the Turkish knot which they brought with them centuries 
ago. 

In view of the above considerations, it may he safely affirmed 
that carpet weaving in the Persian manner existed in the country 
long before the Scljuk or Mongol invasions, and that it was an 
invention of the Persians themselves. 

The passing references of the Arab geographers—many of 
whom visited Persia between the ninth and fourteenth centuries 
—indicate that the carpet weaving which existed there during 
that long period was essentially a tribal or cottage industry. It 
supplied the needs of the population for a warm, pleasing, and 
durable floor-covering at a reasonable cost. The designs in vogue 
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were probably small repeating patterns, traditional in each 
locality. As such, they did not call for the aid of special designers 
and draughtsmen. 

Of these early Persian weaves no vestiges remain. This b not 
surprising, because (and the fact is sometimes overlooted) Per¬ 
sian carpets are made of two highly perishable materials—vrool 
and cotton. The former wears away under the constant friction 
of the human foot; and it is, of course, attacked by grubs and 
Insects. Both materials are rapidly destroyed by damp and arc 
slowly oxidized by exposure to the atmosphere. Thus, although 
—as we have seen—dt has been the practice of Persians for cen¬ 
turies to carpet their floors from wall to wall, no pieces have 
survived which we can definitely date earlier than 1500, 

it is probable that the great 5 elj.uk Sultans, who reigned in 
Herat and Ghat n a m the eleventh and twelfth centuries—and 
who were great builders and patrons of the arts of painting and 
calligraphy—failed to perceive the possibilities in the weaver’s 
craft. For there are few references to carpets in contemporary 
writings, That the craft should have been neglected by the 
Mongol conquerors—jenghix Khan, Hulagu, and Timur who 
followed them—b less surprising. There ate indications, however, 
that during the reiga of Timur’s famous son, Shah Ruth, the 
craft of carpet weaving attained a certain notability; for 
carpets arc depicted in a number of early fifteenth-century 
miniatures. Their designs are mostly rectilinear—which indicates 
that the craft had not yet reached an advanced stage of 
mastery. The later Mongol II Khans, however, were men of 
culture* 

There was another Mongol prince besides- Shah Rukh—the 
enlightened Uzun Hasan of the White Sheep dynasty (t 466-77)— 
who certainly did possess fine carpets in hb palace. We know this 
trom the descriptions of the Venetian, josafa Barbara,, who W'as 
Ambassador of the Republic to hb court in Tabriz. 

It was not, however* until the establishment of the Safavid 
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dynasty that the weaver's craft received the royal patronage and 
recognition which it merited. In 14.99! sfter seven centuries of 
alien rule t a new dynasty arose in Persia. Although Isitta% its 
founder* claimed descent from the Prophet himself (an Arab) 
and was a kinsman of Uzun Hasan (a Mongol) and of his wife 
Despina (a Christian princess of the house of the Comncni) t he 
is regarded by the Persians as the first national sovereign to 
occupy the throne of Cyrus and Shiipur since a.p, 64.i* He was 
a fanatical Shi T a and established the Shfa faith as the national 
religion. To the Persians he b the Restorer, the Liberal or, the 
saintly founder of a famous national dynasty. 

The first three monarch? 1 of the new dynasty were men of 
vision and ability. There are, indeed* few instances in history 
where three rulers in the direct line have equalled in the kingly 
virtues of their time the three Safavid monarch?—Shlh Isma'il* 
Shah Tahmasp, and Sh 3 h *Abbls. 

We have seen that with the possible exception of Shah Rukh 
and Uifln Hasan* the predecessors of the Safavid kings were 
alien monarch? who were not greatly interested in a purely 
Persian village craft. But the first Persian princes to reign after 
Soo years of alien rule might w ell have sought to acquire merit 
tn the eyes of their subjects by becoming patrons of an industry 
sg peculiarly Persian and so receptive of the inspirations of art. 
Whether they were moved by policy or virtuosity* or both, it 
is to the high credit of these princes—particularly of the last 
two—that they perceived the possibilities which lay in the 
craft of carpet weaving. They endow ed it with their interest 
and patronage* so that in a short time it rose from the level of 
a cottage mtiitr to the dignity of a fine air The most famous 
of the carpets which today adorn our museums add collections 
—carpet? which have placed the Persians in the premier position 

1 Theffi wa* a confined period of ten yean between the death of $hah 
TahmaFp and ihe acmii&n of Shah F Abbii 3 during which three rival priace* 
■inlaid for power* 
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as designers and as weavers of floor-coverings and which have 
been copied and recopied in countless fabrics the world over— 
were almost certainly produced during the long reigns of Shlh 
Tahmisp and Shah r Abbas. Under the former the movement 
reached its highest development; under the latter it gained its 
greatest renown. 

There are no indications that Shah Isml'll established a court 
factory in Tabriz, his capital. He was probably too busy con¬ 
solidating his regime and fighting the Turks and Uzbeks, Shah 
Tahmisp> however, may have done so. The question will be 
referred to later when the heritage of the Safavid carpets is 
examined* 

We do know something about Shah Tahmasp’s interest m 
carpers. He is said, indeed, to have designed a few himself. We 
know, too, that he wrote to Sultan Sulaimin, the Magnificent 
offering to send him. carpets for the mosque—now known as 
the Suleiman ie j a mi'—which the great Sinan was b uilding for 
him in Istanbul (Tahmisp very properly importuned his royal 
brother not to forget to send him a list of the sizes). The carpets 
were in due course woven and dispatched. The Hungarian 
ambassador (who reported the matter) said that they were 
made in Hamadan and Dargazin; which may indicate that no 
court factory existed at the time. 

Happily there is no doubt at all that Shah "Abbas, the most 
famous of the Safavid kings, established a court factory in his 
new capital, Isfahan, For there are a number of contemporary 
references to it . We know from two French men* Tavernier 
and Chardin, from Sir Robert Sherley, from a Polish Jesuit* and 
particularly from the Shah's Secretary—who wrote a long and 
detailed chronicle of his reign—that it was situated near the 
palace, between the Chibil SutQn and the Great Maidin. As 
both landmarks exist today it can be placed quite accuratelv* 
Tavernier says that carpets were being constantly woven there 
for the royal court. This we can well believe; for Shah "Abbas 
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was building kb capital with great rapidity, and theft must 
have been a constant demand for carpets for the palaces, for 
the offices of state, for the houses of die courtiers and high 
officials, and for presentation to foreign potentates and their 
envoys. We have seen a similar activity recently, during the 
reign of Shlh Ri^a Fahlavi. 

The carpets which were produced during this great period 
present a number of problems which have puzzled experts for 
two generations and will puzzle their successors for generations 
to come. Although they were woven some four centuries ago 
(which, measured by rise time scale of the antiquarian* is not 
long) we know surprisingly little about them. How is it that this 
industry came with such startling speed into full fruition? 
When were these carpets made? Where were they made? 
And why* after a few generations of splendour, did the art 
decline ? 

A reply to the first of these questions has already been sug¬ 
gested: the sudden rise in the craft to the dignity of a fine art 
coincided with the establishment of a new* national, and dyna¬ 
mic dynasty in Persia. It coincided also with that puissant, 
fructifying wind which was blowing through the whole world 
in the sixteenth century. 

The second question is : How do we know that most of the 
great carpets which have come down to us were produced (ai 
we declare with such assurance that they were) during the reigns 
of Shah Tahm3sp and Shah "Abbas ? It must be admitted that 
incontrovertible proofs do not exist. Indeed* until comparatively 
recent years the daring of antique carpets was a haphazard 
business. The authorities of a generation ago, like Martin and 
Bode, made some sad guesses. They propounded dates and ori¬ 
gins with a temerity which is surprising in persons of such 
eminence. How much more satisfying was the caution of Tat ter- 
sail and Kendrick of the Victoria and Albert Museum. To 
them a carpet was ‘Persian 1 or ‘North-west Persian-, and its 
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date *^lobabI y sixteenth century*; and their reserve was not the 
fruit of indolence or dullness, but of devotion and integrity 
During the last two decades, however, the mutter has been 
studied further. Much circumstantial evidence has been col¬ 
lected and a technique has been devised which has enabled 
authorities to attach approximate dates on many of the great 
carpets; and these dates generally fall within the period indicated. 
The technique consists of establishing the dates of certain 
carpets about which we possess positive information, and group¬ 
ing round them other carpets, similar m style, about which we 
possess no clues. The phrase "similar in style* is here used to 
denote a family resemblance, an affinity in design, materials, 
colour, and weave. 

The ‘positive information 1 which enables us to date a carpet 
—which can then be used as a nucleus of a group—is the 
following: 

(43) The date may be woven into the carpet itself* 

(i) The carpet may be identifiable historically, 
ft) The design of the carpet may be traceable to an illustrated 
or illuminated manuscript, to a painting or boot cover, 
the date of w hich is known. 

The first of these methods would be, of course, the most 
valuable of all—if only the master craftsmen of those days had 
possessed the foresight to weave the dates into a few more of 
their productions. Unhappily they omitted to do so. Of the 
many hundreds of carpets and fragments which have come 
down to us from Safavid times only a few were dated* Still, the 
dated pieces include the Ardebil carpet—the pride of the Vic- 
lorU and Albert Museum—and a fine hunting carpet in the 
Musco Poldi Fettoli, Milan. It has been possible to use these 
two dated pieces—and others of less renown—as star ling-points 
for the formation of groups of carpets similar in style. 

The second method—that of basing a group on carpets which 
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can be identified historically—hus also proved of v nine. The 
most notable instance of historical identification is that of two 
pieces in the Rcsidenz Museum of Munich. In 160; Sigismund 
Vasa, King of Poland, sent an Armenian merchant by the name 
of Muratovitz to Persia with instructions to order a number of 
carpets for the royal palaces. Muratovitz traveDed by sea to 
Trebizond and thence, via Er/erum, Kars, Tabriz, and Qazvin, 
—to Kashan. There, as he himself declares, he placed his orders 
and superintended the weaving of the carpets, which bore the 
royal coat of arms. Four of them—two emblazoned with the 
Polish eagle—are in the Residenz Museum. They have enabled us, 
with some assurance, not only to date a group of pieces similar 
in style, but to affirm that they were woven in Kaahan. 

The third method — from the design alone—is fruitful in 
results. But only if we are prepared to agree that a design which 
appears in a carpet—as well as in a dated manuscript, book 
cover, or painting—must have been drawn by one and the 
same hand. 

There are good grounds for accepting this premiss. For an 
intelligent and ardent monarch, anxious that carpets should be 
produced during his reign which would be superior to the best 
products of previous ages, would be likely to call upon the finest 
painters and illuminators of his court to co-operate wdth his 
most renowned mastet weavers in their production. 

The task of feting the place where each of these carpets was 
made is even more perplexing than that of determining their 
approximate dates* For there is no positive evidence of their 
origin. Each piece, indeed, might have been woven in one of 
half a dozen localities. It is hardly practicable to discuss this 
matter in detail within the limits of this chapter; but it will be 
examined below in respect of two of the most famous of the 
Safavid carpets which we possess. 

Our heritage of Persian carpets of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries has been estimated at 1,500 pieces 
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inducing fragments. By no means all of them are worthy of 
note. Many are weak in design and faulty in execution. Of these 
it may be said that, if age be a merit* they have no other. There 
are* however, many pieces of real excellence among them, and 
at least 200 of renown. 

The quality of the legacy which the designers and the master 
weavers of the Safavid weavers have bequeathed to mankind 
may be judged by a brief examination of seven pieces—which 
one person, at least, considers to be among the best carpets in 
the world- No attempt has been made to arrange them in order 
of merit, date, or provenance. For—as has been explained above 
—the dating of ancient carpets is a precarious adventure, and 
the task of determining their pla ce of origin is no less vague and 
unfruitful. This will appear below in the remarks on the first 
of the seven—the Ardcbil carpet of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (Plate 48)* 

Tbis renowned carpet is so called because it came from 
the mosque in Ardcbil where Shah Isml f tl and Shaikh Sail 
ad-Dlu, his ancestor (after whom the Safavid dynasty was 
named), arc buried. The carpet was acquired in 1S93 from 
Messrs. Vincent Robinson k Co., who had purchased it from 
Messrs. Ziegler Sc Co- of Tabriz. 1 It bears the following inscrip¬ 
tion, which is taken from the beginning of an ode by Hafiz: 

I have no refuge in the world other than thy threshold;; 

There is no protection for my head other than this door. 

T 3 ie work of the slave of the threshold 
Maq|ud of Kashan, in the year 946 

The Ard cbil ca rpet is—by reason of its design an d craftsman- 

1 Another carpet was removed from the ffi&ique at about the tame time 
is ici more famous counterpart. A portion of it — notably moil of the 
border— wai med to repair the carpet no* in the Victoria and Albeit 
Mi—nm. 
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ship —one of the great carpets of the world. It is also an histori¬ 
cal document of the first importance, because it bears a signature 
and date. Thus it has become the nucleus of a group of splendid 
medallion carpet?, similar in style, which can be ascribed with 
assurance to the middle of the sixteenth century; for the carpet 
was woven m the year 1539 (a.h. 946), the thirteenth year 
of the long reign of fifty-two years of Shlh Tahmisp. 

The warps and wefts of the carpet are of silk. The knot is 
Persian, There are approximately ry by 19 knots to the inch, 
which is about equal to ihe best quality Kashan carpets of 
about tw r enty-five years ago. 

Unlike many of the famous carpets of the period, the Ardebil 
h tranquil in design and free from disturbing images of animals 
and figures. For it was woven to lie in a holy place, where 
representations of animals or human forms were banned by the 
Q&r’an. 

The drawing and execution are admirable. The sixteen ogival 
panels, radiating and equidistant from an almost round sixteen- 
pointed medallion, suggest that the design w*as intended to 
indicate a circular dome, from which the two golden lamps were 
suspended. As usual, a quarter of the centre design is repeated 
in the four comers—a harmonious and satisfying convention. 

The cartouche border, with its twin guards in which the 
cloud-band motive has been cleverly introduced, is justly 
iamous. It has become the prototype of this style of border in 
every country where carpets are made* 

All authorities agree that a carpet of such outstanding design 
and drattsmanship could nor have been produced except by a 
combination of the first designers and craftsmen of the age— 
such as might be found, most probably, in a court factory. And 
because, during pan of the reign of Shah Tahmasp, his capital 
was in Tabriz, it has been asserted by some that the carpet was 
woven there—In a royal factory established by that prince. 
Furthermore, these authorities have maintained that the 
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splendid group of sixteenth-century medallion carpets—which 
undoubtedly possess a strong family affinity with the Ardebil— 
must have been woven in Tabriz as wdL 

But how could this be ? The Ardebil is dated a.ii, 946 {a.o. 
I SJ 9 )* but long before that date Tahmasp—realizing that Tab¬ 
riz (owing to its exposed position) was in danger of attack from 
his enemies the Turks—had moved his capital to Qazvin. His 
caution was well founded. For in 1533—six years before the 
Ardebil was completed—Tabriz was captured by the Turks. 
During the succeeding twenty years it was abandoned and re- 
occupied no less than four times. Arc we to believe that when 
Tahmasp removed his scat of government for safety to Qazvin 
he left his factory behind; and that the carpets which he ordered 
for the Mosque at Ardebil were woven in Tabriz during the 
Turkish occupation ? 

Tabriz may be dismissed as the birthplace of the Ardebil on 
technical grounds as well. For the carpet was woven with the 
Persian knot, whereas the people of Tabriz were Turks and 
undoubtedly wove the Turkish knot—as they do to this day. It 
is possible, of course* that Maqsud* who wove it* may have been 
ordered by the Shah to come north to Tabriz with several 
hundred weavers from Kashan and to set up a court factory 
there; and that the factory with the weavers was transferred to 
Qazvin when Tahmasp ^oved his capital. In that case the 
Ardebil—and probably most of the other carpets of that group 
—were wo vim in Qazvin. If that were $o p however* we would 
expect that some record, some vestige* or some tradition of this 
important undertaking* would remain in Qazvin; yet nothing 
remains; and it has never been suggested by the Persians that 
any of the Safavid carpets were woven there. 

If* then* the claims of Tabriz and Qazvin appear too shadowy* 
where could the Ardebil and its companions have been woven? 

The towns of south Persia (Kbrnan and Shiraz) and of east 
Persia (Meshed) may be excluded on technical grounds. Sultana- 
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bad did not exist* for it was founded in the nineteenth century. 
In Ha m a dan the Turkish knot was used; and there is no evidence 
that fine carpets were woven there. Isfahan did not become a 
centre of fine wearing until Tahmlsp’s successor, Shah f Abbas, 
made it ids capital and established his court factory. Thera 
remain, then, Ardebil itself and Kashan, the birthplace of 
Maqsud, who produced the carpet, 

Ardebil is certainly a possibility. Maqsud may have been 
instructed to bring his weavers and set up his looms there— 
perhaps in the precincts of the mosque where the carpets 
were to be laid. Indeed* the inscription on the carpet itself 
may have been intended to convey that it was woven on hal¬ 
lowed ground. But again we are met by the total absence in 
Ardebil of any tradition that this took place. It is hardly con¬ 
ceivable that a tradition would not have existed in the mosque 
itself if the carpets had actually been woven in its precincts or in 
the neighbourhood. 

Finally, the Ardebil may have been woven in Kashan. This 
does not follow, however, from the fact that Maqsud’s cogno¬ 
men was Kashini. For in a country where surnames did not 
exist, the birthplace following the given name was merely an 
added means of identification. It did not necessarily indicate 
that MaqsudEved and pursued his craft in Kashan. Yet Kasban 
undoubtedly possesses a claim as against Tabriz, Qazvin* or 
Ardebil to be the birthplace of the famous carpet. It is now* 
and has been for centuries, a centre of fine craftsmanship. M. le 
Chevalier Chardin* writing in the sixteenth century, observed: 
*Cachan . . „ il ne se fait eu aucun lieu de la Perse plus de satin* 
dc velours, de taffetas* de tabis* 1 de brocard uni et a fleurs de 
soie ct de sole melee d’or ct d'argent qu’il s’en fait en cette ville 
et aux environs.* 1 Sir Anthony Sherley sap much the same thing 
about Kashan and specifically mentions "Persian carpets of a 

1 Tchi$ ii nOE * cniMpelling of txpii\ it 4i ‘tabbp', or waEcrcd nit 

= Peypgti de Mf It Chevalier Chardin (Amsterdam* 1711). 
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wonderful fineness*. 1 And, of course, the Kashitips use, and 
have always used, the Persian knot. 

Here, then, we mmi let the matter rest, with the hope that 
die reader has not been wearied by the vain pursuit. The object 
of the short inquiry has been to indicate the danger—if, indeed, 
a stronger term should not be used—of making positive asser¬ 
tions as to the birthplace of the Safavid carpets. The Ardcbil was 
chosen for the inquiry because it is one of the very few which 
are dated and signed* Yet, in spite of these precious indications, 
we are unable to trace its origin. How then dare we postulate 
about the origins of those pieces which do not possess even 
those important clues ? 

We do not know, and it is doubtful if wc shall ever know, 
where these carpets were woven. All that we can do is to indicate 
some of the more likely localities and to register their claims. 
The reader, if he is sufficiently interested, may inwardly record 
his preference* 

'Hie next on our list of the great Safavid carpets—among the 
most valuable of the heritages that Persia has bequeathed to 
mankind—is the Hunting Carpet in the Austrian Museum for 
Art arid Industry, Vienna. It is in the first rank of the great 
carpets of the world. Some authorities, indeed, have declared 
it to be the finest carpet ever woven. It is the only carpet listed 
here in which warp, weft, and pile are of silk. Parts of the figures 
arc brocaded in silver or silver gilt. It counts 27x29 knots to 
the inch, which is far closer in weave than any other of the 
Safavid carpets. 

The hunt which is depicted is a catch-as-catch-can affair, 
1 he huntsmen are mounted and armed with spears, swords, and 
bows* They axe attacking—with considerable elan but appa¬ 
rently without much method—a concentration of lions, leopards, 
wolves, bears, antelopes, wild asses, jackals, and hares. T 1 m is 

* Br«f mi Jraf Reperz Sir Anthony Shitty, bit Jvmrtuy mm Perm r, Ac. 

(Landon, 1600}, 
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strictly in the Persian tradition. For with the Persians the hunt 
Is often prepared for the huntsman—as, indeed it is with u &— 
so that he may be spared unnecessary fatigue. The eight-pointed 
green medallion is embellished with golden dragons and phoe¬ 
nixes, in the Chinese manner* Again* as is common in Persian 
design, the comers repeat a quarter of the medallion* 

The border is an outstanding feature of this magnificent 
carpet Its ground colour is a deep crimson* The design consists 
of a succession of winged figures receiving offerings of bowls of 
fruit from other winged figures. These are beautifully drawn 
and evenly spaced upon a background pattern of birds, dead¬ 
bands* and flowers. 

The carpet was almost certainly designed by a court painter j 
perhaps—as Dr* F* R. Martin and others hate suggested— 
by Sultan Muhammad, the celebrated court painter of Shah 
Tahmasp, It has all the animation, movement, and superb 
pictorial skill of that admirable master. If, indeed*, It was 
designed by him it was probably woven about the middle of 
the sixteenth century* for Sultan Muhammad died about 

* 555 - 

Hie carpet has been attributed to Kashan on the grounds 
that the KJshlnis were accustomed! to weave silken fabrics and 
that 10me silk carpets were undoubtedly woven there in the 
sixteenth century. But this proves nothing, A silk carpet can be 
woven in any factory if the compeiem craftsmen are there. 
Si ill, Kashan probably possesses as good claims as any other town 
to the distinction of having produced perhaps the finest silk 
carpet ever woven. 

In the opinion of some authorities the weak point of the 
carpet is ihe ground colour, which is salmon-pink. The colour 
was probably very rich and lovely when the carpet was first 
woven* 

The third of our seven carpets is the so-called Chelsea carpet 
of the Victoria and Albeit Museum (Plate 50). The piece 
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was acquired, over fifty years ago* from a dealer in Chelsea, 
and it has been known In the museum as the Chckea carpet 
ever since. 

Some authorities have claimed that it is earlier than the 
Ardcbih It may he; but there appears to he no special reason 
for this assertion. The carpet possesses an undoubted kinship 
with the Ardebil and probably belongs to the same group of 
famous carpets of the reign of Shah Tahmisp, as the Ardebil 
itself. 

It is without doubt one of the great carpets of the world. 
Kendrick and Tattersall (in whose care it was) declared that it 
almost challenged the Ardebil for the Erst place in the Victorian 
and Albert collection. Bode declared that it occupied *the first 
place among all carpets’. Wc cannot but agree with these 
authorities. I he carpet is indeed a triumph of imaginative and 
elaborate design combined with perfect execution- It possesses 
all the nobility and tranquillity of the Ardebil, with the added 
interest of beautifully drawn animal figures. Its colour is a sober 
combination of deep carmine red with bold medallions and 
ogees in dark blue. Like the Ardebil its warp and weft are of 
silk. It counts 21X22 to the inch, which means that it hasabout 
50 per cent, more knots per square inch than the Ardebil. It is 
in an excellent state of preservation. 

UTicre was the Chelsea carpet woven l I can only refer the 
reader back to the previous discussion of this question; adding 
that the Chelsea and the Ardebil were probably woven in the 
same place—wherever that was. 

The fourth carpet of our choice is an . 411 -over Animal and 
floral Carpet in the Austrian Museum for Art and Industry* 
Vi enna (Plate 51), This is one of the finest examples extant of 
the all-over animal and floral group of carpets* of which a num¬ 
ber have come down to us. As such it has an undoubted claim 
to a high place among the great carpets of the world. Like the 
Ardebil, the Austrian Hunting carpet, and the Chelsea, its warp 
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and weft are of silt. It counts 17x19 to the inch—about the 
same as the Ardcbil. The whole design (with the exception of 
the twin large green flowers in the middle of the upper and 
lower halves) is admirably drawn and executed. The distortion 
or the two flowers is probably due to faulty execution* because 
they are woven on the bias-—a difficult operation. 

The border displays a superb treatment of the doud-band 
motive with entwined arabesques. The inner guards are made 
up of cartouches of equal length—each filled with an inscription 
—and there is nothing more decorative than an inscription 
guard or border. The ground of the carpet is rich red; the 
bonder dark green; the inner guard yellow. 

Where were the carpets of this group woven l They have been 
attributed—on what appear to be rather doubtful grounds—to 
cast Persia. They may have been made there. But to the writer 
ac least they appear nearer in fabric to the carpets of the west. 
But again we do not know. 

When were they made f Authorities are generally agreed that 
they were woven at the end of the sixteenth century. They 
probably we re. 

The next carpet cm our list U the Rose Ground Vase Carpet 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum. The best among the great 
carpets must include a representative of the Vase design, and 
its various modifications. For one thing* many more carpets in 
this design have come down to ns from the Safavid period 
than of any other. And no wonder. For it is* by and large, one 
of the best designs for a floor-covering that has ever ben 
devised. It has determined and defined for all lime a large num¬ 
ber of classical Persian forms and motives which have been 
copied and recopied for 400 years. It has been woven in almost 
every textile floor-covering that exists, and it has been used by 
printers of furnishing materials the world over. 

Including fragments, there are probably more than fifty 
pieces in the V ase design in the museums and private collections 
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of the world. Most of the important collections posjess examples. 
It was not a simple matter to select the carpet out of the 
bcit hj.lf-d07.en which expresses most complete])* the designer 1 '* 
plan. Fqr if ever a design was truly planned* ihh was. 

The choice finally lay between a carpet in the National 
Museum* Berlin, and one in the "Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The London carpet is more refined and more graceful; the 
Berlin piece bolder and more striking. The motives in the Lon¬ 
don carpet are smaller thin those in the Berlin carpet, so that 
the plan is shown. In the Berlin carpet much of the surface is 
taken up by the large motives, so that the plan is almost lost. 
Both pieces are fine examples of the genre. The final choice was 
the London carper. 

The borders of both carpets are weak—at indeed are the 
borders of most of the Vase carpets* 

Where were the Vase carpets made, and when t 
The reader must not be wearied with another hopeless quest. 
But I cannot refrain from expressing some disagreement with 
Professor Upham Pope's view that they were woven in the 
small mountain village of Joshaqim 

That village enjoys a just but limited renown in Persia, For 
it is the only locality which has continued to produce the 
same style of carpet in weave* dyes, and design for at least 
200 years, and (for aught we know) for much longer. Except 
for the lack of wear, the bloom and the patin of age, some 
of the Joshaqan carpets of today might have been woven two 
centuries ago. 

But these carpets, old and new, possess one peculiarity which* 
if given due consideration, may be thought to modify Pro¬ 
fessor Pope's somewhat categorical judgement. They are all 
iomttn in straight lines. No Joshaqan carpet of the last 200 years 
possesses a single curvilinear motive or flower; yet he asserts 
that the Vase carpets—those masterpieces of curvilinear design 
—were woven in this village. 
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It is almost unnecessary to add that carpet* of such fine 
quality and intricate design call for the associated efiorts of 
stilled dyers, of creative designers, of planners and draughts¬ 
men, and of master weavers—all of whom must have been 
trained for long years in their craft. Such persons are not to 
be found in small mountain villages in Persia, There Is no 
scope for their activities among the poor and ignorant peasantry. 
They can only wort in the more civilized atmosphere of the 
towns. 

The monumental Survey of Fernan An contains no less than 
152 plates of Persian carpets. Of these Professor Pope has defi¬ 
nitely attributed no less than thirty-six to this small village, 
with four more possible*. But to Isfahan itself, where we know 
—beyond shadow of doubt—that Shah 'Abbas had established 
a court factory dose to his palace (so that this curious and 
indefatigable prince might watch from day to day the progress 
of his carpets) Professor Pope attributes only me piece. Where, 
then, were all the carpet* woven which were produced during the 
reign of the Great King! The writer suggests with due diffidence 
that the Vase carpet* were woven in the court factory in 
Isfahan itself 

We know that a considerable number of carpets in the Vase 
design were made. Would it not be in the nature of thing* for 
Shah B Abbis to select a fine design from among those submitted, 
and to order from it a number of carpets to be made in his 
factory in various sizes and ground colours—rose, red, dark 
blue, medium blue, cream, and tan—like the Vase carpet* which 
have come down to us ? If this suggestion appears reasonable we 
can plead with some assurance that the carpets of this group 
w ere woven in Isfahan during the reign of Shah 'Abbas; that is, 
in the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century* Most authori¬ 
ties arc at least agreed upon the date* 

Our next carpet is a Medallion Animal and Floral Carpet 
with inscription guard, from the Musco Fold! Pezzcli, Milan 
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(Plate 52). This splendid carpet appears to bear a family resem¬ 
blance to the Chelsea carpet. Its weave is similar; it has the same 
tranquillity, deriving from its low tones of red and dart blue. 
Like its relative in London its warps and wefts are of silk. It 
counts 18x20 knots to the incH^^not as hue as the Chelsea 
carpet, but somewhat finer than the Ardebil. Unlike those two 
carpets, however, some of the figures in the Milan carpet are 
brocaded with silver gilt. 

The design possesses some unusual features. Light, realistic 

trees_very different from the conventionalized tree patterns 

which usually appear in Persian carpets—have been introduced 
into the field. Though skilfully drawn and perfectly executed, 
they may appear (to some eyes at least) out of harmony with 
1 he staid formalism of the rest of tiie design. Again, the head of 
1 he medallion is separated from the medallion itself— 1 breach 
of an accepted convention which may be disturbing to ihe 
devotees, of tradition. 

The animal and floral figures in the held, the stately medal¬ 
lion, the broad inscription guard, and the graceful flowing 
border are superbly drawn and carried out. 

Authorities are generally agreed that it was woven—like its 
relatives the Ardebil and Chelsea carpets—In the middle of the 
sixteenth century, during ihe long reign of Shah Tahiti asp. As 
IO it? birthplace the reader is referred to the discussion on 
pages 244-5. 

The seventh and last carpet on our list is an inscribed Medal¬ 
lion Carpet with Animals and Flowers and Inscription Border* 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Arc, New York (Plate 53). 
A number of carpets similar to this in design and style have come 
down to us from Safavid times, but this is admittedly the best of 
the group. Its warp and weft are of silk. In quality it k among the 
finest of the woollen pile Safavid carpets; for it counts 23 X24 
knot* to the inch, which is finer than the Chelsea carpet and is only 
surpassed by the silk Hunting Carpet of the Austrian Museum, 
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The design is more austere, less elaborate, than that ol most 
of the great carpets. But it is no less admirable for that. Appa¬ 
rently the artist who conceived it did not aim at compelling 
admiration or wonder. He sought rather to appeal to a deeper, 
stiller emotion. The round medallion with its strange cruciform 
panels in green enclosed by an inscription on black; the large 
medallion heads (with their suggestion of Islamic headstones), 
the magnificent inscription border—again with silver lettering 
on black—gives to this carpet a ritualistic, an ecclesiastical air. 

It was probably woven in the sixteenth century during the 
reign of Shah Tahmasp; where, we do not know. 

The century between the death of Shah 1 Abbas and the 
Afghan invasions was for Persia a period of decay, turmoil, and 
defeat. The four last Safavid monarch* possessed few of the 
kingK- virtues of their predecessors of the dynasty. They devoted 
the greater part of their lives to the pleasures of the harem and 
the table and to planning political murders* On every front the 
Persian armies suffered defeat. Baghdad, Tabriz, and Hama dan 
were captured. 

It has been truly said that every movement in art carries 
within itself the seed of its own degeneration; and that without 
the perennial stimulus of patronage, praise, and a congenial 
atmosphere, genius will wilt and fall to flower. 

The successors of Shah Tahmisp and Shah 'AbbJis failed to 
main tain their interest in the art of carpet weaving. The royal 
patronage w r as withdrawn from the designers and master weavers 
who had worked for Shah "Abbas. They were soon scattered, or 
died, and were not replaced. Although their designs endured, 
craftsmanship degenerated r It became slovenly, inexpert. 
Finally, in 1722 Shah Husain, the last of his line, surrendered 
his capital and ilirone to the Afghans, and the great period 
came to an inglorious end. 

Those hundred years of decline witnessed the gradual decay 
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of the art of carpet weaving; and the short but bloody rule qf 
the Afghan chiefs almost extinguished what was left of it. 
This, one of the darkest periods of Persian history, was followed 
by twenty years of uninterrupted conflict. One Nadir Quli t a 
tough but capable military commander—who had previously 
been a successful leader of a robber band—drove out the 
Afghans, recaptured Tabriz, Hamadan, Derband, Baku, and 
the Caspian provinces, and was elected to the vacant throne. 
During the turbulent reign of that rough soldier, scant attention 
was given to the art of weaving. 

There is no evidence of a revival of the craft during the reign 
of the kindly but illiterate Karim Khin Zend (1750-79) who 
made Shiraz his capital* Indeed, Sir John Malcolm, who wrote 
a detailed history of the period and devoted a whole chapter 
to the products, manufactures, commerce, and arts of Persia 
at the end of the eighteenth century, had no word to say about 
its carpets. That such a meticulous observer should have made 
no reference to the craft is an indication of the low level to which 
it had sunk. 

Carpet weaving, however, had not disappeared; it had shrunk 
once more into an insignificant but useful handicraft. The 
establishment and consolidation of the Qljar dynasty which 
followed soon after the death of Karim Khan provided Persia 
with a long period o£ order and comparative peace and gave the 
industry the opportunity of revival. 

The three important Qajar monarch*— Path 'All Shah, Nash 
al-Dlh Shah, and Muza If ar al-Din Shah—pursued with success 
the ancient traditions of the Persian monarchs. These tradition* 
tended to prevent Persia from acquiring the uncertain benefits 
of Western reform. They endowed her instead with other bene¬ 
factions of inestimable worth—stability and a large measure of 
security. After the Qsjlr monarch* had provided for themselves 

and had permitted their subordinates to provide for them¬ 
selves a proper and traditional measure of self-compemation, 
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these princes allowed their people freedom to pursue their law¬ 
ful occasions, to plough, to sow, to reap, to traffic—and to 
weave* Whereas early in the nineteenth century the careful 
Malcolm had omitted carpet weaving from the industries of 
Persia, numerous travellers in the succeeding fifty years testified 
to its intent and importance. 

The industry had, however, undergone a fundamental change# 
The great period had left its imprint upon it—an imprint which 
had endured for three centuries and w hich will seemingly endure 
as long as carpets continue to he woven in Persia. 

The technique employed in the preparations of t he materials 
and in the weaving process remained the same. The imprint was 
in design* For the influence of the designers whom the Saiavid 
princes had gathered about them was profound and permanent. 
They had copied, invented, adapted, and fixed for good a large 
and varied series of lovely floral and animal forms—Chinese, 
Arab, and Persian—which appear, lime and again, in a thousand 
permutations, in the designs of their successors. Every Persian 
designer of today can draw them with his eyes shut. Any sugges¬ 
tion that one of them could be altered or improved would be 
received with polite but unmistakable disfavour. These motives 
are the foundation of Persian classical design* 

For many centuries—but in a small way—Persian carpets had 
been an article of foreign commerce. As far bach as the fifteenth 
century they were known and valued in the West* They 
appear in ancient Inventories and in a few Italian and Flemish 
Renaissance paintings (although most of the carpets thus 
depicted were Caucasian or Turkish weaves). 

It was not until the middle of the nineteenth century, 
however, that Persian carpets began to find their way into the 
West in appreciable quantities. The trade was in the hands of 
Tabriz! merchants—men of substance and renown. They had 
branch offices in Istanbul, where their principal business was 
to buy the manufactures of the West and ship them home, via 
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Trebizond. These merchant a had agents in the important towns 
of Persia, who collected old carpets from the houses and the 
bazaars. Most of these pieces had been long in service; for there 
were no banks in Persia in those days and the custom was (as, 
indeed, it is today) for people to invest in carpets which could, 
at need, be reconverted into cash. These pieces invariably 
realized a higher price after ten to forty years of service than 
their owners had paid for them in the first instance. Thus there 
issued from the houses into every bazaar in Persia a constant 
stream of antique or semi-antique pieces. 

These carpets had been produced exclusively for the home 
market. They had not been woven in factories: they were tribal 
or village pieces* usually in small repeating patterns. The sizes 
were long and narrow and, to our w T ay of thinking, awkward. 

The agents of the Tabriz! merchants collected as many of 
these old pieces as they could find and sent them to Tabriz. 
There they were sorted f baled, and dispatched upon their long 
overland journey by caravan to Trcbiz.ond. At Trehizond they 
were shipped to Constantinople, which became the world’s 
market for carpets. Buyers from Britain, from the United States, 
from France (the demand from Germany came later) visited 
the Turkish capital in increasing numbers. The demand for 
carpels continued to grow; but the supply of old pieces from 
the houses steadily diminished. 

The enterprising merchants from Tabriz were faced with the 
danger of the extinction of their profitable trade. They resolved 
to meet the crisis by producing new carpets—to be specially 
woven for export—in sizes, colours, and designs which they 
believed would appeal to Western taste. Thus, about the year 
1880 the weaving industry of Persia—which since the Afghan 
invasion had dwindled into an insignificant village craft— 
received a stimulus which has placed it today in the forefront 
of Persians commercial activities. 

The basic character of the craft was of necessity changed. 
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The Persian carpet* from being an article produced to meet a 
restricted domestic need, became essentially an article of ex¬ 
port, with a demand as wide as the w r orld itself. 

The Tabriz! merchants were not content merely to place 
their orders with the village weavers and leave it at that* They 
soon established looms in the towns where the weaving process 
could be easily and more properly controlled. The movement 
began in Tabriz itself* but they extended ic before long to 
Meshed, Kirman, Sultanabad, and Kashan, In each locality the 
moving spirit was the Tabriz! merchant. 

Those early Tabriz, Meshed, and Kirman carpets of the new 
era were few in number and aroused curiosity when they first 
appeared on the market in Constantinople sixty to sevenly years 
ago. Unlike the old-time mellow pieces which had hitherto been 
received, these carpets had never before seen service. To the 
unhabituated eyes of the buyers they were extravagantly bright 
and crude in colour. Their sale presented a formidable prob¬ 
lem, But the ingenious merchants of Tabriz attacked it with 
their usual sagacity. Before long the roofs of the bins where they 
traded were covered with carpets of price, exposed to the fierce 
rays of the Turkish summer sun. ^Vnd in the early morning, 
men with watering cans roamed among them, like gardeners 
watering their flowers; for it was found that watering the 
carpets before the sun was up tended to speed the fading process. 

Other methods too were tried. The carpets were placed face 
upwards on the ground in the bazaar—where the traffic was 
thickest—and left for many weeks to be trodden on by man and 
beast. Then the accumulated filth was washed off with wood 
ash or a native cleaning root. The result was passable. But it 
was soon discovered that the reduction in colour had been 
produced—not by trampling the ruga in the dust, or cleaning 
them with the root—but by the wood ash. And so tire covered 
ways of the bazaar ceased to be garnished with carpets, and 
washing with wood ash alone became the accepted technique. 
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Thus, by a long process of trial and error, the technique of 
carpet washing was bom. 

The development of the export trade changed the character 
of the craft. But was it changed for the better ? The answer 
must he in the affirmative. It can hardly be disputed that the 
carpets produced in Persia between the beginning of the eigh¬ 
teenth century and the middle of the nineteenth cannot com¬ 
pare in variety * in excellence of design, or in craftsmanship with 
the best products of the Kirman and Kashan weavers of the 
early twentieth century; nor with the weaves of Nam and Quin 
in more recent years. 

Although the effect of this sudden change of objective was 
profound it had little effect on the technique of carpet weaving. 
That, indeed, has varied little down the centuries. The essentials 
of design—modified as they have been in recent years to meet 
the public taste of the West—have persisted, with surprising 
constancy, from generation to gene rat ion- The calls of fashion, 
the demands of the stylist and the interior decorator, have 
their day and arc forgotten; but the motives of the great 
designers of the sixteenth century still stands They reappear in 
a thousand combinations in the carpets of today s to proclaim 
the continuity of a great tradition. 


A. C. Howards 


CHAPTER 10 

PERSIAN GARDENS 

Ihrti PtfUtr.um erant diruinijjmi 

When the Englishman utters or thinks the word ‘garden', a 
definite picture rises in his mind. What that picture is will 
depend on several things—upon his station in life, upon his 
interest in flowers, and perhaps above all upon his degree of 
mobility. If he is very humbly situated, his idea of a garden 
may not extend much beyond an allotment of utilitarian pur¬ 
pose, with a possible row of sweet peas thrown in to furnish his 
wife with a vase for the kitchen window-sill; if he is a little 
more prosperous, the vegetables will be relegated to the back, 
and the front garden will be devoted to some flower-beds and 
a patch of lawn; if his prosperity runs to the possession of a 
motor-car, in which he can tour his own county or even a 
wider area to visit the many gardens now open to the public, 
the scope of his imagination will be enlarged and that mental 
picture will become more varied and more ambitious. He will 
acquire a familiarity with the grander type of garden, expen¬ 
sively laid out, it may be, some centuries ago, with ancient 
hedges, avenues, and vistas, with architectural features such as 
stone balustrades and parapets, mossy statues, pools and foun¬ 
tains, garden-houses, orangeries, and classic temples coolly 
poised to reflect their beauty in the waters of a lake. Quite 
liicly he will admire without coveting. It is not at all the sort 
of thing he wants for himself. The garden the average English¬ 
man wants for himself, if I correctly interpret his wishes, is 
something manageable and packed with colour; what we mean 
when we say a cottage-garden ; something intimately associated 
with its house; with narrow paths, and beds thick with flowers 
—pansies, and auriculas and Sweet William and Madonna lilies, 
hollyhocks and roses, daffodils and snowdrops; no elaborate plan, 
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but a jumble that comes up year after year, apparently giving 
its owner no trouble (though he knows better); the sort of 
garden represented on the grocer’s Christmas calendar or on 
picture postcards of Anne Hathaway** cottage. Repellent in ?uch 
reproductions p in reality they are enchantingly pretty, endear¬ 
ingly sentimental^ and essentially English* 


No such vision can ever come into the mind of the Persian, 
His idea of a garden is quite different. All that he demands* 
this denizen of a high, rocky plateau, is coolness at the end 
of the day's journey; coolness and greenness; the Found of 
trickling water after the silent desert, after the miles of shadow- 


less plain. 

This is his idea of Paradise, and suitably enough the beautiful 
word "Paradise 7 is one of the few that the English language owes 
to a Persian derivation, Pairidalz^^ from fairi* 'around** and 
dVs* 4 to form or mould 1 * meant an enclosure or park, as in 
modem Fertkastill mean?? a garden or paradise. The 
word travelled into the European languages through the pen ot 
Xenophon in the Otctmomicus (TTopaSttoot), when he relates how 
Cyrus personally conducted Lysander round his paradise at Sar¬ 
dis* Lysander was full of admiration for the beauty of the trees, 
the accuracy of their spacing, the straightness of their rows, the 
regularity of the angles, and the multitude of sweet scents 
wafted to them as they walked, but when he exclaimed on the 
skill of the Agent who hid measured everything so exactly* 
Cyrus proudly replied that the whole of the measurement and 
arrangement was his own work {somewhat nettled, I suspect, 
at the attribution of credit to the wrong map), and that he had 
even done some of the planting himself 


What, Cyrus P exclaimed Lyiander, looking ai him and marking the 
beauty and perfume of his robes, and the splendour of ibe necklaces 
and bangles and other jewels he was wearing, "did you really plant part 
of this with your own hands V 
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Cyrus assured him that it was so. Never* he said, had he sat down 
to dinner when in sound health, without first working hard at 
some task of war or agriculture, We may wonder whether a 
certain plane-tree was of Cyras* planting, which Xerxes so 
admired on his way to Sardis that he remained in rapture before 
it, and before continuing on his road hung golden chains and 
armlets round its branches. 

We may thus regard the younger Cyrus as the first Persian 
gardener to he mentioned in literature. It Is a romantic thought, 
coupled with the introduction of the word ^paradise* Into the 
Greek language and consequently into ours. Sir Thomas Browne, 
with his taste for the romantic, thought so too* though he seems 
to have fallen into some confusion between the elder and the 
younger Cyrus. No matter: we do not look for accuracy in Sir 
Thomas Browne; it is for other, more poetical things that we 
look. Speaking of the hanging gardens of Babylon, he observes 
that ‘the Persian gallants' after the victory of Cyrus the elder 
over the Babylonians, Ttrively maintained their botanical 
bravery. Unto whom wc owe the very name of Paradise, where¬ 
with we met not in Scripture before the time of Solomon, and 
conceived originally Persian/ Sir Thomas held a high opinion of 
Cyrus (the younger) as a gardener, ‘Not only as a Lord of 
gardens, but a manual planter thereof, disposing his trees like 
his armies In regular ordination. * * . All stories do look upon 
Cyrus as the splendid and regular planter. 1 

Now p 1 imagine from the Internal evidence given by Xeno¬ 
phon, that the paradise planted at Sardis in Lydia four and a 
half centuries before the birth of Christ, by the scented young 
conqueror with jangling bangles and necklaces* in his beautiful 
robes, was more of an orchard and a farm than what we should 
tall a garden. Nevertheless, it probably set the design that 
Persian gardens have followed ever since; if, indeed* the design 
had not been anticipated many years before the death of Cyrus 
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in 401 b.c. That this set ms probable is confirmed by the dis¬ 
covery of a pottery bowl at Samarra by Professor Heixfeld* 
which is thought to date from about 2000 b.c, and shows 
"crossed canals defining four beds each with a tree and a bird'. 
This is the orthodox plan: a design of extreme formality, as we 
can deduce from Lysanderis insistence on the straightness, the 
accuracy, and the regularity of the rows and angles. This was 
the thing to be admired. And so we find, in fact, that all Persian 
gardens are based on this geometrical principle, until it acquires 
something of a mystical quality in the conception of the division 
of the garden into four quarters, the shape of the Cross, "a cos¬ 
mological idea that was Tery ancient in Asia, and was absorbed 
into various religions* the conception of the universe as divided 
into four quarters, usually by four great rivers'. It will be 
remembered that in the second chapter of Genesis s a river went 
out of Eden to water the garden ; and from thence it was parted, 
and became into four heads. The name of the first is Pison . - . 
and the name of the second river is Gihon , .. and the name of 
the third over is Hiddekel. ... and the fourth nver is Euphrates. 1 
This design Ls seen reproduced in the so-called Garden Carpets 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It must not, how¬ 
ever, be regarded as a purely artificial or conventional notion: 
it arises, on the contrary, from the very practical need for irriga¬ 
tion in a dry land. Anybody who has watched a Persian gardener, 
with one trouser-leg tucked up, letting the water flow into his 
little banked-up canals, or jubrs, will appreciate exactly how 
this design with its ramifications was inevitably imposed. It 
recalls, on a grander scale, a child's intuitive system of sand- 
castles, with their moats and ditches recurrently filled by the 
tide. Morning and evening the jubw have to be flushed with 
water and the beds flooded; it is a necessity that we in England, 
living under a relatively heavy rainfall, find hard to realize. It 
dictates, in fact, the shape of the garden as we find the garden 
laid out in Persia, It could not be otherwise. Water is the first 
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need, and irrigation ordains the pattern. In is instructive, I 
think, to note how the practical and the mystical here combine 
in these unforeseen and unintentional ways: in the shape of the 
Cross and in the shape of the life-giving streams. The natural 
and the supernatural meet together—but this speculation takes 
us into waters far deeper than the water of any Persian juhe , 
and must be left to the philosophers and poets while we return 
more soberly to the consideration of the Persian garden as we 
historically know it. 

The dimate and altitude of the country are first to be con¬ 
sidered. They present difficulties on a noble scale. Generally 
speaking, Persia is a plateau* dry, sunny, windy, shimmering 
with heat in summer, very cold in winter, very poorly watered* 
and almost entirely dependent on the snow melting from the 
mountain ranges. This supply is brought down to the towms and 
villages by an ingenious and ancient system of underground 
tunnels called Qan&ts, Their rounded openings which give 
access to the artery for purposes of investigation or cleaning arc 
a familiar feature of the landscape, aptly compared by Dr. Fryer 
in the seventeenth century to molehills cast up, popping up 
at intervals in a straight line of descent from the foot-hill* to 
the valleys where a patch of brilliantly green wheat, green 
poplars, willows, and puffs of pink blossom stand out from the 
surrounding brown of the desert, ^lore than half of Persia % 
million square miles Is desert* lying exposed to the burning sun 
for the greater part of the year, with dust-devils rising into 
columns above the desert plains, and mirages of lakes and 
mountainous scenery far more fantastic and beautiful than any 
Persian gardener ever designed. The rainfall is negligible (save* 
of course, in the Caspian provinces of Gilan and Mazandcxan, 
with which* in our account of Persian gardens* we arc scarcely 
concerned). At Isfahan, for example, the rainfall is only 4} inches 
a year, at Seistan in eastern Persia i-SS inches, and at Teheran 
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9 1 indies. In the British Isle? the average annual rainfall varies 
from 4CMS0 mches in the Lake District to 25-30 in the eastern 
and south-eastern areas, so the discrepancy may readily be 
appreciated. In thb bland we set up a wail when an Official 
Drought has lasted a fortnight* and in the churches we start 
offering up prayers for rain. What should we say to a drought 
that we knew with certainty would last for at lease sue months f 

On the other hand* when rain do® come in Persia^ it may 
come with a will. Sir John Chardin leaves us a description of a 
downfall In Isfahan, two dap before Christinas in 1666* when 
all the streets ran with water* gardens were flooded* walls 
collapsed, pavilions were oven u rued* and the river overflowed 
Its banks. All this, wre may say, might happen anywhere. Even 
the wcH-behavcd Thames has been knoivn to invade the cellars 
of houses on Mil (bank. But from the gardening point of view r 
the interesting part of Chardin 1 * observation concerns the absor¬ 
bent property of the soil.: 4 Two days later', he says, £ tbe water 
had all run away* and two days after that no sign was left of it. 
The soil of Isfahan drinks water like a sponge; four drops will 
soak it* and a quarter of an hour's sun or frost will entirely dry 
it up. 1 

There is also the wind to be reckoned with. The or 

northerly wind, blows over the interior most of the summer 
mouths, a drying* gritty wind which may lift the dust of the 
central highlands right out into the Persian Gulf—a long jour¬ 
ney for dust to take. In eastern Persia a north-westerly wind 
blows from the end of May till the end of September* sometimes 
at the gale force of seventy miles an hour. Such violence and 
extremes of Nature come never into the calculations of the 
English gardener. He is a fortunate man who has a temperate 
climate to deal with. 

Droughts wind, and desert soil do not make for auspicious 
gardening. Moreover* the major cities of Persia stand at an 
altitude comparable to or exceeding the topmost peak of 
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Britain 1 ? highest mountains, Teheran at 4,00^ feet, Isfahan at 
nearly 6,000, Shiraz at 5,200, Meshed at 3,000. (Snowdon and 
Ben Nevis respectively reach 3,560 and 4,400 feet.) The thermo¬ 
meter thus varies violently: in Isfahan in winter it may descend 
to below zero Fahrenheit, but in summer it rises to about 97 0 
and in Shiraz has been known to touch 113®. Out in the desert 
plains, in that pure air, under the direct rays of the sun, the 
heat is, of course, intolerable: it is a thing scarcely to be con¬ 
ceived by us* The crawling travel of a caravan across those 
plains could end only in a gasping desire, as psychological as it 
was physical, for that Faradise of trees> shade, and water which 
constitutes the Persian garden. 

How pure is that air! No account of Persia or her gardens 
would be complete without a reference to that clear, dean, 
invigorating mountain-height ak and to the snn which even 
on winter days can warm you through and through, if you can 
get into shelter out of the wind. Chardin convey? tliis vibrant 
quality of the atmosphere by a pretty illustration; it h not 
necessary', he says, to cork a bottle of wane; you need only to 
stick a flower, such as a rose or a carnation, into the neck of the 
bottle. 

How poetical! how r romantic i and how Persian! 

'Hie Persian New Year, Nm-r&tj is fixed for the 21st day of 
March, and most punctually the spring arrive? to coincide with 
the national holiday. Then the desert breaks into flower, the 
judas-trccs burst into clusters of magenta on their leafless 
boughs, the fruit-blossom powders the valleys with great pufts 
of white and pink. If at this time of year we climb toward? 
Shimran and penetrate into one of the deserted gardens lying 
in the foot-hills of the Elburz, we shall find more colour and 
more flowers than later on when everything is dried up and only 
the trees retain their greenery. It is unlikely that they will be 
cultivated flowers, such as the petunias, the stocks, the zinnias, 
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of which the Persians are so fond in their town gardens, for 
xhesc neglected wildernesses in the hills have long since passed 
beyond the care of any gardener, but there are sure to be some 
overgrown rose-bushes, some sweet-scented jisitiinc, sortie 
almond, peach, and apricot, sharing their refuge with the 
lizards and, more than likely, a trippe of goats. I her* will be 
the native wild flowers too; for, as at home we speak of garden- 
escapes, here we may speak of desert-escapes, the small anemones 
and ranunculi, the little pointed tulips, yellow (7. sylveifrts) i 
pink (T. Auckmena), red-apd-ydlow ( 7 . Ottrowsiiana), and a 
white one with a brownish stripe which seems very common 
round Teheran but whose specie name 1 do not know. The 
desert blows lavishly with these, all delicate between the boul¬ 
ders, but even more delicate is the tiny Iris ptrsiea . A pale 
glass-green, not more than J or ^ inches in height, it seems 
astonishing that so frail a thing should ever heave its way 
through so stubborn a soil. I like best to come across it in the 
desert, where it looks like a butterfly defying a lion; but even 
within the shelter of garden walls its fragile courage surprises, 
so nigh to the snows of those enormous mountains. 

The walls which afford this shelter are likely to be broken 
down. One can enter through any gap; and ihe gaps are many. 
One does not have to look far an authorized doorway. One just 
steps over a fallen section of the wall and finds oneself imme¬ 
diately within the precincts of the garden. These walls of sun¬ 
baked mud are common to all Persian villages and caravanserais 
and gardens: they are the natural rough architectural feature 
of the whole country, cheap and easy to build in the first 
instance, but equally easy to let fall into disrepair. And Persia 
is a country where things very readily disintegrate into dis¬ 
repair. It must have something to do with the climate and 
with the happy-go-lucky character of an Oriental people. Per¬ 
haps the modern Westernized Persian cannot wholly appreciate 
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die romantic approach of the European to his country. The 
Westernized Persian would prefer us to insist on the layout of 
the public garden in the Majlifs Square at Teheran; a few 
scarlet geraniums fenced lb by wire. The Westernized Tehrani 
fails entirely to appreciate the wilderness beauty of the gardens 
lying within his reach, on the foot-hills of the Elburz* 

Now I have allowed myself to lead myself away, for once I 
start thinking of Persian gardens I am lest. I can see only the 
fruit-blossom, and the little desert-escapes* and the tin pruned 
rose-bushes, and the grape-hyacinth* growing beneath them, 
all making a picture of such remembered beauty for me that I 
forget the last In hand, which is, I suppose* an historical account 
of how the gardens of Persia came into being and whit they 
signify. I must therefore return 10 this question of walling-in 
the gardens, getting away from the simple mud-brick enclosure 
of a particular garden that I once frequented on the slopes of 
the Elburz range. All Pen tan gardens are walled in. It is part of 
their character. The Persian* unlike the American* has a feeling 
for his personal privacy; and, of course* for the privacy of his 
women; he would never willingly expose hi* private life to the 
gaze of the passer-by. So he builds a wall round hi* garden* 
Sometimes in the past these walls were elaborated with battle¬ 
ments and with round pigeon-towers at the angles. These 
pigeon-tower? must have added some architectural nobility to 
the rough blank wall* They are recorded at the four comers of 
Shah * Abbas's Hazar janb near Isfahan, and sometimes the 
wall itself might be decorated with panels of paint or lacquer* 
crowned by a fimal in wrought metal. Again* the walls might 
be used as a support for climbing plants* as in the garden of 
Karim Khan at Shiraz^ where they were clothed on the inside 
with grape-vines trained on trellises. 

Pigeon-towers were not primarily designed for decorative pur¬ 
poses: they were utilitarian in origin. To this day the circular 
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tower, pierced with hundreds of square holes and streaked 
with whitened droppings, like some sea-girt rock, the refuge of 
gannets and Uttiwakes, is a frequent object sticking up in the 
neighbourhood of a Persian village. It recalls the dove-cote or 
columbarium so often found associated with Tudor manor- 
houses in England, and has the same charm. But whereas the 
lady of the manor-house had some affection for her doves or 
pigeons, coaxing them to peck grain from her hand and to 
settle without fear upon her wrists and shoulders, so that she 
seemed smothered in a gentle cooing mass of wings and leathers, 
the Persian takes a far more practical point of view. He eats his 
pigeons; and above all he collects their dung, a very valuable 
form of organic manure. The famous melon-gardens at Isfahan 
depend upon it; and have depended upon it right back into 
centuries. Jean Baptiste Tavernier, writing in 1677, notes more 
than 3,000 of these pigeon-towers round Isfahan. 1 hree 
thousand towers with at least a thousand pigeons in caehl The 
whole air must have been vocal with cooing and the brush of 
homing wings. 

It is always rash to romanticize, so we must record that there 
was a black market even in those days, of a curious kind. Chris¬ 
tians were not allowed to keep pigeons, so many Christians 
became Muhammadans in order to enjoy the privilege. It was a 
valuable property; and in the argument between cupidity and 
religion, cupidity won. 

Once inside the walls, the garden lay open to the wanderer 
on the lines that we have already indicated. A certain monotony 
must have attended Persian gardens; or perhaps we should say 
similarity rather than monotony. It would be churlish to com¬ 
plain of monotony in so grateful a sanctuary. But we may safely 
say that the layout was always more or less the same: the long 
avenues, the straight walks, the summer-house or pavilion at the 
end of the walk, the narrow canals running like ribbons over blue 
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tiles* widening out into pools which oddly enough were seldom 
circular* but were more likely to be rectangular* square, octagonal, 
cross-shaped, or with trilobed or shamrock-like ends* Sometimes 
theae pools were reproduced inside the pavilion itself: a mirror 
of water beneath a domed roof, fantastically reflecting all the 
honeycomb elaboration of the ceiling. I remember in particular 
one such pool with a kind of central throne on which some 
nineteenth-century Shah might sit, attired in the minimum of 
dothing, while the ladies of his harem, similarly attired or 
unax 1 i red, slithered down chutes from an upper gallery straight 
into the embracing arms of their imperial master. 

With such sportive games taking place indoors, the garden 
lay outside for the delectation of such meditative spirits w ho 
chose to pace its paths. It must be admitted that no Shah of 
Persia ever created for himself a garden comparable to that 
famous garden of 60,000 acres bid out some eight miles from 
Peking by Kbng Hsi, the Ch T ing Emperor of China in the 
seventeenth century, and further adorned in the eighteenth 
century by the Emperor ClPien Lung, That fabulous garden 
far exceeded in ske and fantasy anything which had ever 
occurred to the elegant though perhaps rather unimaginative 
Persian mind, A flat piece of ground to start with, the Chinese 
had conceived the idea of turning it into hills and lakes, with 
canals, bridges* and distant landscape viewa—all on a scale to 
arouse the envy of such English landscape-gardeners as Repton 
or Capability Brown* Had they been given so free and* above all, 
so extravagant a hand, what ama2ung gardens we might now 
have inherited in England! 

The rulers of Persia, and her rich men and great ministers of 
state, might well have expended their wealth and their Imagina¬ 
tion on such creations. They did no such tiling. They laid out 
their gardens on a smaller, neater* and more orderly scale, in 
accordance with the Cyrus tradition. These Persian gardens 
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have their own charm, but they cannot claim any display of 
originality or invention. Exception might be made for such 
hill-aide gardens as the steep Baghd Takht (Garden of the 
Throne) to the north of Shiraz^ where the conventional pattern 
wa* perforce varied by a succession of terraces; for the Hazar 
Jarlb near Isfahan; and for the garden of Shah 'Abbas at Ashraf 
in Mazanderan. M these three gardens were eiceprional in 
their situation, they merit a detailed description. 

The Bagh-i Tatht, to which Sir Thomas Herbert, who was 
there in 1618 : gives the pleasing, if puzzling, name of Hony-shaw, 
ap peared to him to challenge superiority over all the other gardens 
of Shiraz. Being fond of measurements, he paced it our, and 
found it to be 2,000 paces square. Unfortunately that U all he 
says about it, but we know from other accounts that it was built 
up into seven terraces, with a palace at the top and a pool at the 
bottom, and waterfalls rumbling between the two. By the time 
Edward Browne saw it, in iMj t it had fallen into neglect, but 
was still ‘conspicuous for its white terraces and buildings. . - + 
looting towards the city over avenues of Judas trees- T 

The view over a Persian city from these elevations U indeed a 
thing to be remembered, and could be enjoyed equally from the 
Hazier jarlb at Isfahan. This, likewise, was built in a series of 
terraces, held up by stone walls. The number of the terraces, 
as reported by different observers, leads us into some confusion: 
J, dc Th&Yenot, in his Travels in fo the Levant (1687), first states 
that there are sbr, but when he starts climbing them and we add 
up the result, we find that it amounts to eleven. Sir Thomas 
Herbert states that there were ‘nine easy ascents’, but he 
may have been referring to steps, not terraces: his phrase is 
ambiguous. From all accounts, however, the Hazar jarlb 
must have been very large and steep. Hazar Jarlb means *a 
thousand arpents*, and as the arpent was about half an acre 
of land the area of this celebrated garden must have been 
extensive, though still not to be compared with the 60,000 
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acres of the Chinese Emperor. Herbert Again toot the trouble 
to pate it out, and found that from north to south it was a 
thousand of his pices^-which we m ay assume to ha ve been i 
yard each—from east to west seven hundred* surrounded by a 
wall three miles in circumference. The description then con¬ 
tinues on the normal lines—pooh of white marble, summer¬ 
houses, fruit-trees—in fact* Herbert goes so far as to call it a 
fi fruit forest 1 rather than a garden, which again recalls the 
Paradise of Cyrus, Water was not lacking, for it was brought by 
aqueduct from/the Coroman mountain*, at the eastern end of the 
Elburz range, so formidable a distance that one wonders whether 
Herbert was mistaken. Anyway, the water was there, and 
spouted from lead pipes *in a variety of conceits*,, to which 
Tavernier adds a charming detail, Shah "Abbas IT (1642-67), he 
tells us, being then only ten years old* used to amuse himself by 
balancing an orange on a jet of water* as he sat entertaining his 
guests by the octagonal tank; but as the jet was not powerful 
enough to hold the orange against a puff of wind, it kept falling 
off into the pool and someone had to be af hand constantly to 
renew r it. We are reminded—but with what a difference—of 
the ping-pong ball dancing on a little fountain at village fairs 
in France, and it remains for the imagination to supply the 
complete picture: the spoilt and already dissolute boy dressed 
in sUks and brocades, attended by his eunuchs* watched from 
across the pool by the respectful company of French and Dutch 
merchants, a vast dish of fruit beside him, the golden oranges 
bobbing in the water where they had fallen; and* bid out in 
the plain below, the fair prospect of Isfahan with her turquoise 
domes. 

At Ashrafj in Mazanderan, we move into scenery of a very 
different nature, for the province of Mazanderan* bordering the 
Caspian Sea, is damp and heavily forested, with all vegetation 
growing in extraordinary luxuriance. But even here* where the 
need for shade and water was not so urgent as in central Persia, 
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we find that die great garden of Shah 'Abbli, laid out in 1612, 
was faithful to the usual plan. Sir William Ouselcy, who was 
there in 1812, found ‘a stream of admirable water flowing in 
successive falls along the half-ruined walks, shaded with lofty 
trees’, and quotes from a contemporary (1612) manuscript, 
mentioning the ‘baths and reservoirs of perfect beauty, filled 
with pleasant and salubrious water, ingeniously conveyed from 
the lofty mountain adjoining, into those cisterns which are like 
the celestial fountain. , * / 

From the description of these three gardens it may be seen 
that although they were built on hill-sides they retained the 
usual principle of geometrical straightness. The Persian land¬ 
scape-architect seemed unable to get away from it. Whatever 
the lie of the land, there was always the main axis, the main or 
subsidiary avenues, the canals, the pools. Isaturally, on the level 
this somewhat monotonous regularity was even more notice¬ 
able; and in the days when the sanded or gravelled walks were 
well kept and the trees well trimmed, the effect of rigidity must 
have been doubled. Today, the neglect which we may justifiably 
call a sweet disorder has done much to soften the contours, so 
that the severity of the plan is not immediately apparent. 
Edward Browne, that fine scholar, who spent a happy year in 
Persia in 1887-8 and had a warm appreciation of nearly every¬ 
thing Persian, allowed himself some slighting remarks: 

The Persians take the greatest delight in their gardens and show mom 
pride in exhibiting them to the stranger than in painting out to him 
their finest buddings. Yer to one accustomed ro the gardens of the 
West they appear, as a rule, nothing very wondexfuL They generally 
consist of a square enclosure surrounded by a mud wall, planted with 
rows of poplar trees in long straight avenues, and intersected with hulc 
streams of water. The total absence of grass seems their greatest defect 
in the eyes of a European, but apart from this they do nor, as a rute, 
contain a great variety of Bowers, and, ercepr in the spring, present a 
y bi« ippurmce* 
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Browne** dismissal of the *rows of poplar trees 1 is unfair* He 
has forgotten, in this somewhat ill-tcmpcrcd passage, the ‘great 
variety* of trees to be found in every Persian garden—the 
cypresses of Shiraz, and, above all, the ubiquitous cittnar, or 
Asiatic plane, which is not only believed by the Persians to be 
a safeguard against the plague, but is a beautiful tree in itself, 
with its pale, leopard-like baric and shady spreading head, 'Hie 
Persian love of trees cannot be over-emphasized. We have 
already related how Xerxes hung golden armlets on the branches 
of a plane he particularly admired; and here we may recall the 
story, told by Plutarch, of Amxerxes, who, halting with his 
army in midwinter, gave permission to his soldiers to cut down 
trees for fuel on one of Ms royal estates. The soldiers, overcome 
by admiration of the cedars and cypresses, refused to lay their 
axes to the trunks until Amserxes hi m self gave the example by 
cutting down the Finest tree with his own hands. 

A human touch is added by Herbert as to the familiar uses to 
which the Persians pnt their trees: *1 remember I saw ropes or 
cords stretched from trees in several gardens, boys and girls and 
sometimes those of riper years swinging upon them ,.. a pastime 
first practised by the Athenians. 1 The little Persians, the little 
Greeks, and the little English have evidently all had the same 
idea throughout the ages. 

To the cbenaTj the poplar, and the cypress must be added the 
pine p the ash, the elm, the lime, the pistachio, the walnut, the 
chestnut, the myrtle \ and among fruiting-trees the orange, the 
lemon 3 the abnond t the plum, the cherry, peach, almond, apri¬ 
cot, fig, pomegranate, and many others. There was certainly no 
dearth of trees in a Persian garden. Nor would it be right to 
leave the reader with the impression that flowers were not 
carefully cultivated. It may be true that they were not planted 
according to the European idea, in formal beds and borders— 
why should they bef—but in a more natural way, under the 
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trees, dotted about, as may be observed m the foreground of 
many a Persian miniature* We arc reminded also of the iDusira¬ 
tions of medieval Boots of Hours, or of some early Renaissance 
paintings and tapestries with the low, enamelled effect as though 
a flight of brilliant insects had fluttered down to anchor them¬ 
selves upon the ground, 

Naturally the dampest places would be chosen for such plant¬ 
ing in a parched land, and those places would be found near ro 
a pool, where a little turf might be induced to flourish, Various 
travellers have left us delectable lists of the flowers to be found: 
the carnation plays a big part (we have already seen it stoppering 
a bottle of wine), and existed in several kinds, single, double, and 
the Indian pink 'of a darling colour’ ; then there were lilies of 
the valley, violets 'in all colours’; primroses, tulips, narcissi, iris, 
evening primroses, hyacinths, jasmine; and, above all, the rose. 

The rose is probably the flower most constantly associated by 
most people with Persia, and no note on Persian gardens could 
be complete without some historical reference, however incom¬ 
plete, to the rose. We in Lngland tend to regard the rose as our 
national flower, so it is salutary to be reminded that the Persian 
poets adopted her quite as early as we did. It is significant that 
there should be no specific word for ‘rose’ in the Persian 
language; they use merely the word gul, meaning flower, thereby 
implying that the rose is pre-eminent among all flowers. But 
the rose the Persians knew bore very little resemblance to the 
roses we now encourage in our gardens—the hybrid teas, the 
hybrid perpetual*, the Wichurianas, the polyantha, and what¬ 
not. The Persian rose was a simpler and perhaps in some ways 
a more lovely thing. It is not easy to determine what the rose of 
the Persian poets really was. Rosa hetnisfhertca, a double yellow, 
is a Persian, much esteemed for its musky scent and its value in 
the making of rose-water. So is the Persian Yellow, which some 
writers call R. luua and others R.joetida perjuma, undoubtedly 
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a Dative, said to have been brought in the seventh century to 
Spain, where it was cultivated by the Moots. Mr, G. S. Thomas, 
who has made a special study of old and specie roses* states that 
it was -brought from Persia in 1837*. I presume that he means 
‘brought to England or France** where M. Fcmct-Ducher 
experimented with it as a pollen parent, and eventually, after 
many disappointments* raised the entire race we know as the 
Fcmet or Pemeilana roses. I presume also that Mr. Thomas is 
referring to the fact that this double form of R. luUa was 
brought from Persia by Sir Henry Willodc in 1838. The only 
form of R . foua I ever saw growing wild in Persia was a single 
form* of a brilliant buttercup-yellow; I never saw a double* 
either wild or cultivated* but that may have been just my bad 
luck. But with all deference to Mr. Thomas's superior know¬ 
ledge, since he is an expert and I am not, I had always believed 
that the Yellow Persian had been introduced to England and to 
the Netherlands by Clusius in 1583* from Austria where he had 
found it; and that it had previously been described by Gesner 
in 1572 and by Lobel in 1581. Dalechamps* in 1587* called it 
luua 7 the yellow rose* and gave a very accurate description of it. 
All this evidence would give it a far older ancestry in European 
countries than Mr, Thomas allows; and surely would explain 
the name of ‘Austrian Briar* by which it is commonly and 
inaccurately known. Of course it is dot Austrian at all, but 
Persian, or at any rate Asiatic* for its distribution extends from 
the Crimea through Asia Minor to Persia, Turkman, India, 
Afghanistan, and Tibet, How it got to Austria we do not know. 
Qusius must be held responsible for the name. 

This rose is known to us in two colours* the plaid yellow, and 
the bicolor* yellow on the outside of the petals and a brilliant 
red on the inside, A bush of this so-called 'Austrian Copper' in 
full blaze under the Persian sun in May is an amazing sight. 
In France it is justifiably called Capuiitur (nasturtium), for no 
other rose so nearly approaches the flaming orange-red of the 
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nasturtium. I have in my possession a Persian miniature of this 
rose* drawn and coloured in the utmost detail; I have also, I 
rejoice to say* a living bush of it in my garden from a root 
acquired in Teheran. 

It would seem that the bicolor ‘Austrian Copper 1 is no more 
than a sport of the Yellow, and that sometimes both colorations 
may be found flowering on the same bush. I have never yet seen 
ihb* but I live in hope. It would be most exciting. 

Chardin has some notes on Persian roses which must be of the 
deepest interest to rusarians anxious to establish what the flower 
beloved of Persians and Persian poets really was. Besides the 
rose *in her natural colour’—and one wonders what he meant 
by this, and what he regarded as the natural colour of the rose 
—he reports five different colours* white* yellow, red, and "a 
stronger red, which we call pmc£au\ Le. a poppy-red* and ‘of 
two colours, red on one side and white or yellow- on the other. 
The Persians call these dou rouyib^ or two-faced , . *\ and he 
adds rhit he has seen rose-trees bearing flowers of three different 
colours on one branch—ydkwr, ycllow-and-white* and yellow- 
and-red. 

There were many ways in which the Persians made use of 
their roses. They could be worn behind the ear* or carried in 
the hand, or given as a compliment to a superior, to a triend* or 
to a chance acquaintance; they were used for rose-water* to be 
sprinkled from an ewer or presented in a bowl for the guest to dip 
hb fingers; they could be scattered on the water when a feast 
took place beside one of the many pools in which the gardens 
abounded. Sir William Ouseley noted this felicitous custom: 

Though there was a profusion of meat and fruit [he writes], it might 
have been styled the feast of roses* for the floor of the great hall or 
open-IWited was spread in the middle and in the recess, with 

mses forming the figures of cypress trees; rosea decorated the candle¬ 
sticks which were very numerous; the suffice of the tavz or reservoir 
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was completely covered with rwe-leavra p which atso were thickly scat¬ 
tered an the principal walk leading to die mansion. . . . The reservoir* 
on the surface of which so many rose-leaves floated that ihc water was 
visible only when die wind occasioned them to move* now blazed with 
hundreds of candle? . . , and, whilst at dinner* I three or four times 
observed servants throwing fresh rose-leaves and rose-huds T with lavish 
handr p both on the water and pavement. . . . 

Roses were sold* hundreds for a mere trifle* in the bazaars* 
and also ‘many balls formed entirely of rase-buds p very inge¬ 
niously tied together so that neither the stslfcs nor the thread 
which fastened them were in any part visible; some of these 
balls comprised sixty* eighty* and even a hundred buds 1 . It 
reminds us of the cowslip balls we used 10 make when we were 
young. 

It seems curious that Tavernier* who made no less than nine 
journeys to Persia in the middle years of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, when travelling to Persia was something of an adventure* 
should have commented that 

the flowers of Persia cannot compare with those cultivated in Europe, 
either for diversity or for brilliance. Once one has crossed the Tigris on 
the way to Persia, one Ends nothing but roses and lilies and some little 
native flowers. 

Yet he is at pains to emphasize the Persian love of flowers* 
which indeed we could illustrate by many quotations. Tavernier 
himself records that any nobleman desirous of currying favour 
with his sovereign* presents him with a bunch of fine flowers in 
a vase of crystal ‘even as we in France put our flowers into a 
little glass full of water, to keep them fresh*. He records also 
that he never took his departure from the Persian court without 
being implored to bring back some flowers from France on his 
return; a request which came not only from the said noblemen, 
but mostly from four or five of the chief eunuchs, ‘who each 
have their little garden in front of their room*. 
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Over and over again, even to this day, we find this gift of 
Rowers as a gracious gesture; and we have further proof of the 
esteem for flowers. It is recorded, for instance, that "the loveliest 
Rowers* were grown in narrow beds on top of the encircling 
walls, a delightful idea which vve in Europe might well emulate 
if only we had the encircling walls. Nor were the Persians averse 
to the use of artificial flowers for the decoration of their houses 
during the winter months when living flowers w r erc not available. 
The Chinese, who had had the same idea, made their plants out 
of Semi-precious Stones, amethyst, coral, quartz, amber, and 
jade; but m Persia the humbler materials of wai, paper, and 
paint must serve the ends of the common man. The craftsman 
who formed and moulded these pretty fancies was known as the 
n&MI-hand, or date-palm setter, and it was a definite profession, 
commanding a considerable demand for Ms merchandise. This 
expression, ‘date-palm setter*, requires some explanation, even 
if it takes us a way for a moment from the garden proper; it is 
not so irrelevant as It might seem, for, in fact, ir takes m back 
to the four quarters oft he universe referred toon the fourth page 
of this essay, to the four rivers of Genesis, to the garden carpets, 
and to the cosmological symbolism of the ancient world. The 
date-palm setter was originally the maker of an ‘artificially- 
cons l meted date-palm’ which formed part of the cult equip¬ 
ment among the Hittitcs, the Cretans, and the Assyrians, and 
may be found also on Luristan bronzes and Sassanian seals. 
These artificial trees were sometimes of great size: the Emperor 
Timur (the Tamburlaine of Marlowe’s play) at Samarkand had 
a golden tree which ‘simulated an oak, and its trunk as thick as 
might be a man's leg’; and the Mongol Mangu Khan (c. a.». 
1250; a. 11. 648) had at the entrance to one of his palaces at 
Qaraqorum a l great tree all of silver, in which were entwined 
four gilt serpents so arranged that from their mouths flowed 
four different kinds of liquor + *. while from the mouths of four 
silver lions seated at the base flowed white mare's milk Y , Whether 
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the mouths belonged to the gilt serpents or to the silver lions, and 
whether they flowed with liquor or with mire’s milk, the four 
mouths can obviously be related to the four rivers and the four 
quarters of the world. From these large trees derived the minia¬ 
ture version in little gardens to set on a table, popular with the 
Persian monarch and his humblest subject alike. 

Another custom rather touchingly illustrates the Persian 
desire for something merely green. They sow cress mired with 
fine soil all over the sides of a poc, keeping it in place with a 
wrapping of damp canvas till the cress germinates and the pot 
turns green *like the mossy bark of a tree’. I confess that I fail 
to see why the soil accompanied by the cress does not all slide 
off once the wTippiog is removed; but I suppose we must take 
Chardin’s word for it* since he is reporting something he saw 
with his own eyes. It it at all events a pretty conceit* characteris¬ 
tic of a poetical and* in some respects, childish nation; using the 
word childish in a complimentary* not a derogatory sense. 

The word ‘poetical’ suggests the Persian poets; and here we 
must make allusion not only to the part which flowers play in 
their verses, but also to the honour their compatriots pay to 
them m their graves. Hafiz lies buried near Shiraz, in a garden 
planted with cypresses and orange-trees, or so says Edward 
Browne, writing in 18 87. A photograph I took there in 1927 
shows no oranges; and my memory will not serve me to say 
whether there w ere still oranges there, forty years after Browne’s 
visit, or not. My photograph shows a paved courtyard with a 
rectangular pool and an arcaded pavilion whose central loggia 
of slender columns frames a view over Shiraz. My memory tells 
me that I looked down on to the tops of judas-trees beyond the 
columns, and that they were in flower, and that the whole 
composition was worthy of a great poet, 

Sa'di also lies buried near Shiraz. He lies a little farther away 
from the town than Hafiz. His tomb is not so well kept. The 
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paving is not made of laid stone a but of ordinary rough ground. 
I have no space here, and Indeed it would be irrelevant in an 
essay on Persian gardens* to go into the reasons why the tomb 
of Sa r dl should be less popular than that of Ha% With these 
reasons wc are not here concerned. We are here concerned 
only with the shrines of two poets. The tomb of £a r di has a 
sentinel cypress beside a group of stone pines* which is perhaps 
as much as any poet should ask for his last resting-place. 

The works of both poets are kept at their shrines by guardians* 
the works of Hafts; ‘for purposes of divination and augury 1 * 
surely more than can be said for burial-places of poets in this 
island-home of such poets who may compare* to put it modestly* 
with Hafiz and Sa*dL 

TJmar KhaEyam asked to be buried in a garden. f My grave** 
he said* SviU be in a spot where every spring-tide the north wind 
will scatter blossoms on me.* Another version says* ‘My grave 
will be In a spot where the trees will shed their blossoms on me 
mice a year.* How this freak of nature was to be achieved is not 
explained, but Kiiaml aU'Ariidi, who visited the shrine at 
Nishapur in a*d> 1135, found that Tils tomb Jay at the foot of 
a garden wall over which pear-trees and peach-trees thrust their 
lieads, and on his grave had ±alien so many flower-leaves that his 
dust was hidden beneath the flowers** and such is the continuity 
of Persia that Sir Percy Sykes, some eight hundred years later, 
found fruit-trees still casting their blossoms on the grave* 'in a 
formal Persian garden* divided into four plots by cobbled 
paths 5 ; and an even more recent traveller, W* V. Emanuel* in 
193 £ s found peach-trees, cypresses, and weeping willows, 

Firdausi, whose name means garden* elected to be buried in 
his own garden at Tabaran, 

So much for the poets, but 2 word of gratitude should surely 
be registered in honour of the humble, anonymous multitude 
that tended the gardens of Persia, raked the gravel paths* tied 
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up i fallen jasmine, lopped a dangerous bough from a thenar t 
saw to it that the pools were always kept full to the brim, 
cleared the leaves from the blue-tiled canals, and irrigated the 
beds before the great heat of the day. The Persian gardener was, 
and is, in many cases a gabr, or guebre, belonging to a separate 
sect, the representative of the ancient Zoroasman religion. His 
introduction to this world would seem to befit him especially 
for the profession he is destined to follow; for, by a kind of bap¬ 
tism, he is plunged shortly after his birth into water sweetened 
by flowers that have previously been boiled therein. Then he 
grows up, and should he happen to Jive in Yazd or Kirnun, he 
would be obliged to wear a distinctive dress of dull yellow and 
a loose yellow turban; doubtless he looked none the worse for 
that as he moved about, a small safifon-coloured figure, among 
his flowers and trees. It was unfortunate for him as a gardener 
that his hereditary prejudices against certain animals should 
indude a loathing of snakes, adders, lizards, toads, and frogs, 
all of which he would be likely to encounter in the pursuit of 
his calling. On the other hand, it was fortunate that his religion 
should allow him the use of wine, for this encouraged him to 
cultivate the vine with greater interest than the Muhamma¬ 
dans to whom wine was forbidden. The centre of his vine¬ 
growing was at Ncgefabad, a wholly Zoroasirian colony not far 
from Isfahan. 


The fruits of Isfahan are justly renowned, especially its 
melons. I bn Batura* travelling there so long ago as the first 
half of the fourteenth century* mentions melons in company 
with 'apricots of unequalled quality with sweet almonds in their 
kernels, and quinces whose sweetness and size cannot be paral- 
leled\ The voyager approaching Isfahan from the direction of 
Teheran, after traversing several hundred miles of desert, is 
instantly struct by the sudden luxuriance of the melon-gardens 
and acres of opium-poppies among the brown walls, with the 
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blue domes of the mosques in the background. It must look 
very much the same today as it did when Chardin, like I bn 
Batuia, noted the apricots of the kind he calls tukhrncUms, or 
sperm of the sun; and elsewhere, more politely, eggs of the sun. 

1 can imagine no name for that oval, sun-freckled fruit which 
better combines the picturesque and the realistic than Eggs of 
the Sun: it might be commended to any nurseryman who raises 
a new variety of apricot to hang against an English kitchen- 
garden wall. But I doubt whether a pallid English sun would 
ever ripen that kind of apricot whose scone splits open at the 
same time as you open the fruit, "with a sweet almond kernel of 
excellent taste', any more than our English sun will ever bleach 
the trunk of the poplar, as in Persia, to the whiteness of our 
northern silver birch. 

Apricots and melons grow in luxuriance m Isfahan. The 
melons lie fat and Bat on the ground, like vegetable marrows in 
an English allotment. Chardin says that they counted no less 
fhan twenty different kinds* and that the poorer classes of the 
population Lived on practically nothing else during the four 
months of the year when they were available. They could eat 
as much as thirty-five pounds at one meal, without inconve¬ 
nience, and could supplement thi. diet wich cucumbers which 
they ate impeded* Their digestions must have been enviable. 
There was one kind of melon, however, which was not edible: 
it was no larger than an orange, and was striped in yellow, red, 
and green, like a coloquintc or ornamental gourd; but the great 
point was its delicious smell, which caused people to carry it 
about in the hand* as you might carry a bunch of flowers, or as 
Cardinal Wobey carried his orange stuck with cloves. 

Chardin was delighted with all the fruits of Persia, and no 
wonder, for in their variety and flavour they are without com¬ 
pare. 11 is interesting, however, to note that his criticism antici¬ 
pated by nearly three hundred years the criticism made by Sir 
Percy Sykes in our own day on the lack of scientific cultivation* 
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"If only they [the Persians] understood the art of gardening as 
we understand \t\ says Chardin* 4 their fruit would be even finer 
and more delicious *., but they are ignorant of the arts of graft¬ 
ing or budding, and of espaliers and dwarf trees. All their trees 
are tall and old, and over-loaded with wood/ Such ingenuous 
neglect of a God-given opportunity must have been horrifying 
to Chardtn, accustomed as he was to the extreme still and neat¬ 
ness with which fruit-trees were trained* grown, and pruned in 
France* and which must surely have appeared in such contrast 
with the orderliness and symmetry of a Persian garden. 

At this point 1 stopped in my scribbling to read over what 
I had written and to wonder what impression I had given* 
or wdiat impression I had myself derived. I had been writing 
quietly and rashly, and not at all in a scholarly way, letting a 
bucket down into the well of my memories and picking a quota¬ 
tion here and there from other travellers* making a kind of jig¬ 
saw puzzle that should eventually compose itself into some sort 
of picture. I see now, with regret, standing back from my can¬ 
vas* that 1 have produced no picture at alL It is a muddle with 
a fluff of pale fruit-blossom in one corner, 3 dab of yellow rose 
in another* a pavilion in the cemre, a pool in the foreground, 
some straight lines of paths and avenues drawn with a ruler, the 
whole of it framed in equally straight brown walls* and sur¬ 
rounded by an indeterminate expanse of brown desert. Yet is 
this, after all, so misleading an impression ? Ir dors* perhaps, 
convey something of the picture given by a Persian miniature; 
and it does* perhaps, convey something of the desire for seclu¬ 
sion, shade* and coolness natural to the dweller in so vast and 
unmanageable a land. I suggest that the desire of the Persian 
for a tidy and elegant oasis in the midst of his immense country 
was a psychological desire: he wanted to ride some straight lines 
for himself, a mathematical exactiiude of his own creation* a 
kind of triumph over the alarming waste without. 
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But even so, I have as yet made little mention of specific 
gardens. The difficulty of qbtaming up-to-date information is 
considerable, short of making a journey to Persia and investigat¬ 
ing the remains of some celebrated gardens for oneself; and the 
difficulty of obtaining historical information is as great. I had 
the good fortune to meet Mr. M* Mhovi, who is an expert on 
the subject, but he tells me that most references to the gardens 
of the past would have to be disinterred from obscure Arabic 
manuscripts—a life's task, indeed, for somebody qualified to 
undertake h* A most valuable article by Arthur Uphim Pope 
and Dr, Phyllis Ackermann appears in the second volume of the 
monumental Survey of Persian Art published by the Oxford 
"University Press; but I was reluctant merely to reiterate the 
information therein contained; and, coming late upon this 
article, I did, in fact, discover that 1 had already extracted much 
of it from books in my possession. It seemed therefore as though 
I could contribute nothing original to the subject, and must 
decide either to repeat what ocher* had written or to give a 
personal impression of my own. Still, I must not rest content 
with so easy a way out, but must come down to the brass tacks 
of describing some famous gardens as they once were, although 
they may no longer be. 

The gardens of Shiraz are perhaps the most numerous, and 
the phrase h alone sufficient to call up all kinds of romantic 
associations. A garden in Shiraz! Let Edward Browne speak* 
with that lyricism to which he sometimes gave way* of the 
beauty of Shiraz as the traveller first beholds it: 

At our very feet, in a grassy, fertile plain girt with purple kills, on 
the loftier summits of which the snow still lingered,, and half concealed 
amidst gardens of dirk stately cypresses, wherein the rose and the 
judas-tree in luxuriant abundance struggled with a host of other 
dowers for the mastery of colour, sweet and beautiful in its garb of 
spring verdure which dollied the very roofs of the bazaars, studded 
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with min7 a slender minaret and many a tucquouc-hued dome, lay the 
home of Fenian culture, the mother of Fenian genius r the sanctuary 
of poetry and philosophy, Shiraz, Riveted on this. . , L my eye* scarcely 
marked the remoter beauties of the scene—the glittering azure of 
Lake M^hatQ to the east, the interminable gardens of Masjid-BardI to 
the west. Words cannot describe the rapture which overcame me as T 
after many a weary march, I gazed at last on the reality of that whereof 
1 had so long dreamed, and found the reality not merely equal to, bur 
far surpassing, the ideal which I had conceived, Ii is seldom enough in 
one's life that this occurs. When it docs, one's innermost being it stirred 
with an emotion which baffles description, and which the most eloquent 
words can but dimly shadow forth, 

Browne was approaching Shiraz from the direction of Ferse- 
poEs and it is small wonder that 30 astonishing a view should 
have moved him to so ecstatic an exclamation. During the fol¬ 
lowing days he had occasion to visit many of the gardens he had 
first perceived from a distance, and he leaves us a useful list. 
To the cast he found the Bagh-i Dilgushi, die Eagh-i ] 3 n- 
numa, and the gardens Chahil-tan and Haft^tan; to the north¬ 
west the Bagh-i Takht; to the west the Bagh-i Shaikh and the 
Rashh-i Bihisht. These were just a few, ‘The whole plain*, he 
adds, ‘is dotted with gardens, but on the slopes of the hills 
which bound it towards the west, overlooked by the dazzling 
summit of the Ku-l-Barf, the Snow Mountain, there is a com¬ 
pact mass of them. This is the Masjid-BardL* 

What a wealth of gardens this list suggests* what a picture of 
luxuriance l and indeed it is not exaggerated, even today, when 
this prospect of Shiraz first breaks upon the traveller descending 
upon the city in its fertile plain, after the aridity of the desert. 
Lord Curzon, on a dose inspection, did not chink much of the 
gardens of Shiraz: 

From ihe outside* [he rather peevishly writes] a square or oblong 
enclosure is visible, enclosed by 1 high mud wall^ over the top of which 
appears a dense bouquet of trees. The interior is thickly planted with 
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these 1 . , , .They are planted down the < ides of long alleys, admitting of 
no view but a vista, the surrounding pints being a jungle of bushes and 
shrubs. Water courses along in channels or is conducted into tanb. 
Sometimes these gardens rise in terraces to a pavilion at the summit* 
whose reflection in the pool below h Tegarded as a triumph of landscape 
gardening. There are no neat walb, or shaped flower-beds* or stretches 
of sward, AO is tangled and un trimmed. Such beauty as arises from 
shade and the purling of water is all that the Persian requires. 

This was grudging of Lord Curzon, whose mind had perhaps 
been too nicely trained to English landscape gardening and ro 
the shaped flower-beds and stretches of sward. He could not 
espect to find that in Persia, So p turning away from. Lord 
Curran, let us recall what other travellers have noted. Tavernier 
admired the cypresses* and was shown one supposed to have 
been planted by Shah 'Abbas in 1607* or so the gardener 
assured him. He visited the garden called Bagh-i Firdous* to the 
north of Shiraz, and found this full of fruit-trees and rose¬ 
bushes, with a pool in front of a pretty building —unpli batmen *; 
he visited also the Bagh-i Shah, where he found another j&li 
hatinifnt in disrepair s more cypresses, more fruit-trees* more 
rose-bushes* some jasmine, and yet another pool with a stone 
surround. He decided that these gardens could not compare at 
all favourably with ‘the delicious country houses in the environs 
of Parish Had he been writing today* instead of in the seven¬ 
teenth century, he would have called them maisons roquettesi 
and that is doubtless what he had in mind* 

The gardens of Shiraz did not correspond in the least either 
to Lord Curzon’ft conception of the English Victorian garden 
or to Tavernier's conception of the French garden whether in 
the environs of Paris or as laid out by Le Notre. Edward Browne 
found the garden of Dilgusha Very beautiful, with its tanks of 
dear water, avenues of orange-trees* and variety of flowers*. 
Here the gardener, according to the pretty prevailing custom, 
brought him a bunch of wallflowers as a present, and related 
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how The laie owner, the Sahib-Divan, fallen from favour and 
dismissed from his office in disgrace, had regretted nothing so 
sharply as the thought of leaving his garden to strangers who 
might neglect it or injure its beauty, Brovrtic visited abo the 
gardens of Haft-tan (Seven Bodies) and Cbahil-tan (Forty 
Bodies), ‘pleasant shady groves 5 where those who were wearied 
of worldly cares might adopt the calm life of the dervish, but 
unfortunately he leaves no detailed description. At the Rashk-i 
Eihisbt (meaning Envy of Paradise), some two miles out of 
Shiraz, where he was taken for a picnic by some Persian friends, 
it was raining, and Browne the Englishman expressed regret 
that the weather should be so bad, as they sat in a pavilion 
watching the dripping trees, 

‘Bad V exclaimed his host, ‘Why, it Is beautiful weather! Just 
the day one would wish: a real spring day/ 

There is nothing, he adds, which a Persian enjoys more than 
to sit sipping his w ine from the shelter of a summer-house while 
he gazes on the falling rain-drops and sniffs up the moist^ soft 
air laden with the grateful scent of the reviving flowers. This 
little anecdote gives us the whole meaning of his garden to a 
Persian. It is not a place where he wants to stroll; it is a place 
where he wants to sit and entertain his friends with conversation, 
music, philosophical discourse, and poetry; and if he can watch 
the spring rain pouring down, so much the better, for he know* 
it will not come again for months and months and months. 

The HavJSr Jarlb at Isfahan has already been mentioned, but 
probably the best-known gardens in the ancient capital are the 
gardens of the royal palace, which was entered by the Ala Kapi, 
or Lofty Gate, on the eastern side of the great central square, 
the Maidan-i Shah. (It is not, in fact, a square, but a parallelo¬ 
gram, measuring 56c yards by 1 74 yards, but as the word pixtt* 
is lacking in the English language^ what else can one call it?) 
This is no place to describe the magnificence of that royal 
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polo-ground, dominated at one end by the blue-domed Masjid-i 
Shah or Royal Mosque* and terminating mysteriously at the 
other end in the vast, dark archway of the bazaars. Our business 
is with the gardens behind the Ala Kapi, where you may find 
a Fersian pavilion at the peak of its loveliest expression. This is 
the Chihli Sutun* or Hall of Forty Columns. Although it may 
not compare in splendour and intricacy with, let m say, the Tlj 
Mahal + it is invested with a delicacy and a lyrical quality of its 
own which, to my mind, makes it one of the most poetical 
buildings in the world. * Building" is too heavy a word, suggesting 
briefcs and monar* bricklayers and masons, plumbers and car¬ 
penters. The Chihil Sutun seems to have arisen with no help 
from mortal hands; complete as a sonnet* perfect as a fairy-tale; 
and with a touch of wit m its name* for there are not forty 
columns but only twenty. The other twenty are the ones 
reflected in the mirroring water of the pooh 

The gardens of the royal palace are not the only ones deserv¬ 
ing mention in. the heart of Isfahan. The Chahar Baghp or Four 
Gardens (originally Four Vineyards)* were entered by a gateway 
at the end of a noble avenue of chmdr (plane) trees* 50 yards 
wide. "Water ran down the centre in stone channels and col¬ 
lected in basins at the cross-roads, and on each side tiled gate¬ 
ways led to the gardens of the great nobles of the Court- 5 These 
accounts of running water and central basins become repetitive 
and monotonous, which is always the difficulty for any writer 
endeavouring to deal with Persian gardens, but here in con¬ 
nexion with the Chahar High we fortunately have a description 
by Dr. J. Fryer* who wras there in i6yy during the reign of 
Sultimin* the son of that Shih * Abbas II whom we s aw amusing 
himself with an orange bobbing on a jet of water in the Hazir 
Jarib. It gives a vivid idea of the splendid scenes witnessed in 
Isfahan under the decadent descendants of the Safavid dynasty: 

All the pride of Spahaun (Isfahan) was met in the Chahar Bagh T 
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[siyj Dr. Fryer] md tbc grandees were airing themselves, prancing 
about wich their numerous trains* striving to out vie each other in 
pomp md generosity, * + * la The garden itself* variety of green trees 
flourishing, sweet odours smelting, dear fountains and rivers flowing* 
charm all the senses; nor is there less surpmal at the ravishing sight of 
the delicate summerhouses by each pond s s side, built with all the 
advantages for recreation and delight. 

Near Isfahan, some ten kilometres outside the city, lie* the 
garden of Farahabad, or Sojourn of Happiness, Tills comes, 
chronologically, a little later than the Chahar Bagh, since it was 
not bid out until 1700 as a summer retreat for the Shah Sultan 
Husain, Here, again, comes the same monotony of regularity, 
which I hesitate to repeat but must repeat, if I am to give any 
idea of what Persian gardens were like. The plan of this garden, 
drawn out by E. Eeaudouin in 1931, shows 2 chess-board 
regularity in the planning of paths, avenues, pools, pavilions, 
all set in a geometrical precision. Everything was set at right 
angles to everything else, and it was all done on a lavish scale- 
The main avenue,, and the secondary avenue, and the courts or 
TnatJaTUf and the square gardens, and the pools in the centre of 
those square gardens, and the pavilions and octagonal kiosks, 
followed the old tradition- There b very little ebe to he said 
for the Persian garden, except to say the same thing over and 
over again. 

The gardens near Teheran are of less historical interest than 
the gardens of Shiraz or Isfahan, Teheran being a less ancient 
city; nevertheless the sites on the lower slopes of the Elburz 
mountains can be very beautiful, with the view over the plain 
in which lies Teheran with Its rooft among the poplars and the 
blue smoke, and the old caravan roads starting at three points 
of the compass towards Isfahan, Qazvin, and Meshed. The 
fourth point is blocked by the snowy range that terminates in 
the great cone of Mount Demavend, and it is in this direction 
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that the gardens lie. There ire many. Some belong, or belonged, 
to the royal family* and some to the various legations or embas¬ 
sies accredited to the Shah when Teheran replaced Isfahan as 
the capital. The garden surrounding the summer quarters of 
the British Embassy at Gul-i-Hek is a cool* delightful place, 
all water and swimming-pools of ice-cold water coming down 
from the mountains on a hot day, with cool white-barked pop¬ 
lars and plane-trees: the very essence of what a garden in that 
climate and that situation ought to be. The villages of Shimran 
and Tajrish, on these slopes of the Elburz, are rich in gardens, 
all rather derelict now, as I remember them. There was a 
garden called the Valia bad, which shows the usual pavilion or 
summer-house reflected in water, with spindly trees also re¬ 
flected in the water, curiously northern in suggestion* bleached- 
looking trees that seemed to belong to Finland or northern 
Russia, rather than to Persia and central Aria, 

Prominent on a hill rising suddenly out of the plain round 
Teheran is the little pavilion or hunting-bo* called Doshan 
Tcpe (HiU of the Flare). Browne describes it as being *o£ a 
dazzling whiteness', which it certainly is not now', for the plaster 
has flaked off* exposing the mud-brown bricks beneath. Doshan 
Tcpe, for all its charm and its superb position, cannot be called 
a garden; but at the foot of the hill lies a garden which once 
contained the menagerie of wild animals belonging to the Shah. 
Kasir al-Dln Sh 5 h had been greatly impressed by the zoological 
garden on his visit to Berlin; his diary gives a most detailed 
account, written with a naive astonishment that could have 
been achieved only by a schoolboy or an Oriental potentate. 
‘Here were wild beasts that cannot be imagined, maned lions 
of Africa, huge in bulk, terrible in appearance . . . with glaring 
eyes fearful to look on. - . * I was extremely tempted to stay 
and observe this lion a long while; but through the thronging 
of the crowds of spectators, this was impossible,* One suspects 
that the crowds of spectators were attracted by the presence of 
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the moustachioed ruler of a fabulous Asiatic country rather 
than by the spectacle of the African maned lion to which the 
inhabitants of Berlin were well accustomed. 

Not content with establishing one menagerie at Doshan Tcpe, 
the Shah ordained another one in the heart of Teheran itself 
An English traveller there in 1676 was about to ask for permis¬ 
sion to visit it, when a passer-by, who also happened to be an 
Englishman* advised him to remain outside. The caging of the 
few beasts, he said, was quite uncertain. The lion was sometimes 
to be observed taking an airing, roaming where he pleased 
within the walls, and the bear had been seen from outside, 
climbing a plane-tree. The Shah, we arc told in the same pas¬ 
sage, had an English gardener, from whom 'his Majesty lately 
received, with great effusion, a bunch of radishes as a present". 

Here, then, we must bring these notes on Persian gardens to 
an end. The complete picture can perhaps only be gained from 
an exhaustive reading of the old travel-books, with their 
repeated accounts of the way in which Persians used their 
gardens, as places of retreat, cither for prolonged discussions on 
philosophy, poetry, aitd metaphysics, or for feasting endlessly 
by the water's edge, 10 the sound of music and of the nightin¬ 
gale. In those great dap ihe Persian garden must indeed have 
been what it was intended to be—a Paradise on earth. 

Vh Sacrville-Wist 


CHAPTER II 
PERSIAN SCIENCE 
§ u In traduction 

It is a difficult but happy task to attempt to restore to Persia 
some of the honour which has been lost to that country through 
the loose terminology of early writers, which has led to a confu¬ 
sion between Arab and Persian achievemeuts, The racial and 
fundamental differences between them have always been recog¬ 
nised, But the driving force of Islam and the ready acceptance 
by the Fcrsiani of the language of the conquering Arabs seem 
to have blinded most historians to the fact that many of the 
intellectual achievements which they attribute to the con¬ 
querors should in fact be attributed to the conquered. Some¬ 
thing of the same state of affairs is found in the Graeco-Roman 
relationship, bur for obvious reasons to a far less degree. 

It is very necessary at the outset to realise that Persia was 
great before Muhammad was born, that the terms Islamic and 
Persian have never been interchangeable. To the Arab great 
credit must be given for supplying the prestige, the Language, 
and the resources for the scientific wad that was begun under 
the caliphs of Baghdad and ultimately employed so many great 
brains of the Middle East. But to call all this ‘Arabian Science* 
is to assign credit beyond the merits of the Arabs and consider¬ 
ably below those of the Persians. "Take from what is generally 
called Arabian Science', writes Professor Browne, ‘the work 
contributed by Persians, and the best part is gone/ Pan! de 
Lagarde goes even further when he writes: ‘Of the Muhamma¬ 
dans who have achieved anything in Science, not one was a 
Semite'. Nevertheless, Arabian Medicine, to rate only one 
example* it is always called and, I suppose, always will be. 

The fact of the enormous share of the Persians in Arabian 
Science has, of course, always been recognized by expert writers 
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on tike subject, Thus, the author of the section on Astronomy 
and Mathematics in Tie Legacy of Islam {p. 377 ) £5 careful to 
point out that the terms f Arab 1 and * Muslim* must be taken in 
a very wide sense and embrace peoples from Spain to Turkistan, 
and include many non-Muslims, To one approaching the sub¬ 
ject for the first time the question may well arise: Why* then, 
call it Arabian i 

The answ er to this is largely a matter of history. The Oriental 
renaissance happened to occur just at the time when the forces 
of Islam were overcoming the world. The soldiers were Arabs. 
Once countries and tribes had submitted, they received peace 
and a remarkable prosperity. Just as Florence became the lead¬ 
ing city of the Renaissance in Europe, in part at least; because 
she possessed by good chance a family of rich merchants with 
good taste, 10 Baghdad became the centre of Muslim culture 
through the good fortune of having three or four caliphs in 
succession with cultured tastes. And just as the M edicts attracted 
men of an to their court because they could promise the 
resources for the employment of artistic talent, so al-Ma'mCm 
and Hariirt al-Rashid could supply the needs and the required 
background for men of science* And these rulers were Arabs, 

Who w p erc these men of science f For the most pare Persians* 
and that not because the Persian deliberately sought an oppor¬ 
tunity to outshine the Arab* but because the Arab himself 
almost compelled him to come and work in certain branches of 
culture which he himself despised. The Arabs, consciously or 
unconsciously (I think the latter), adopted an almost Pythago¬ 
rean division of the sciences and rigorously excluded the outsider 
from certain branches of learning and themselves from the 
remainder. Thus, the Arab considered himself alone worthy to 
study jurisprudence* scholastic theology* grammar, writing, 
poetry, prosody, and history. The remainder of the arts—philo^ 
sophy, logic* medicine* arithmetic* mathematics* astronomy, 
astrology, music, mechanics* and alchemy—he designated 
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'the exotic arts’ and assigned to the foreigner. Hence* although 
the division is by no means watonight, the Persians found 
themselves welcomed when they applied to the authorities in 
Baghdad for help in the study of any of the subjects which 
are today called Science 1 *. 

The language they used was Arabic* partly no doubt because 
tt was the language of their patrons and partly because it was 
both fashionable and readily understood throughout the Mus¬ 
lim world. Nor was this a disadvantage, for Arabic is a very 
flexible tongue and well suited to scientific works. Professor 
Browne gives an excellent example in the word istisqd which is 
formed by ordinary rules of grammar from the word s&qa. This 
latter word means + to give drink to** which makes the former 
word have a meaning of ‘craving for drink 1 and hence Mropsy\ 
An oven better example is ihe word mustashfa which means *a 
hospital" or "a place whereto he comes who wishes to be healed*, 
being derived from the root word sbafi, ‘he healed 1 . An interest¬ 
ing sidelight is that this word is perfectly good classical Arabic* 
yet so strong was Persian influence in medical affairs that the 
Persian word bTmaristdn or "place of sick people* completely 
ousted the native word, even as far away ai Cairo. And today 
the Persian word is still re tained in Egypt and Syria* but only in 
the limited sense of ‘a hospital for the insane*. 

What, then p is to be understood by the word ‘Persian* as 
opposed both to ^Muslim’ and to ‘Arab 1 ? Under Darius, the 
Persian Empire (with that of Media) extended over virtually 
the whole known world. That is obviously too wide a definition 
to use here. In later centuries, owing to Afghan and Russian 
encroachments, independent Persia had shrunk to less than its 
present size. Between these two an arbitrary line must be drawn. 

I feci that no one will deny that if a man writes in Persian, 
Persia has the right to claim the renown of that man as a 
national glory even though he were residing in Bukhara, Herat, 
Khiva, or even Delhi. Persian never became an international 
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scientific language as did Arabic and Latin. If a man wrote in 
Persian, he wrote in that language because it was his native 
language. A possible exception is during a very short period 
under the Mughal emperors m Delhi, But I feci that so little 
original scientific wort was done there that the reputation of 
Persia does not gain or lose much whether this claim is admitted 
ot rejected. 

I have already pointed out that the Arabs invited the Persians 
to come down from the hills and take over medicine, astrology, 
and mathematics in Baghdad. Many of them accepted and 
became domiciled in Iraq. Such men Persia may justly claim 
as hers. I shall therefore include m this survey men who migrated 
westwards from Persia to Iraq even though they wrote all their 
works in Arabic and lived and died in Baghdad, Basra, or Mosul* 

Finally, of course, all those who were born and worked within 
the frontiers of modem Persia p whatever their family origin of 
w hatever language they used, all these, if they contributed any¬ 
thing to science, contributed also to the glory of Persia and 
bequeathed a legacy to us. 

On these principles certain w T cll-known names will have to 
be excluded. Thus all the Sabaeans, of whom the most famous 
were the Qurra family and Hunayn's family, even though they 
worked hand in hand with Persian colleagues, must not be 
described here. For the legacy that they bequeathed to the 
world cannot be called a Legacy of Persia, Nor can l include 
al-Bat tarn, "one of the most illustrious scholars of the East*, 
because he came from Harran, or Qusti b. Lftql of Baalbek. 
Nor can I add to Persian honour the reputation of af-Ksnds, 
*cne of the few pure Arabs w r ho w r crc realty distinguished in the 
domain of thought and letters 5 r Any reader interested in their 
contributions (which synchronised both in time and place with 
others about whom I write) will find them dealt with in full in 
The Legacy of I shim and similar works. 

Even with these exceptions there is more than enough 
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material to justify the claim that I made at the outset* that 
Persia contributed the greater part of Arabian Science. 

§ ih Mathematics 

So thorough was the destruction that Alexander the Great 
inflicted on Persia that there arc not sufficient remains to allow 
one to estimate the mathematical knowledge of the early Modes 
and Persian*. Herodotus records one engineering feat of those 
days. A certain Artachaccs (d_ 4S1 b.c.)* a Persian, directed the 
construction of a canal across the Athos peninsula for the passage 
of Xeries* fleet. Not in later Sanankn times is there any evidence 
upon which any estimate can be based. For practical purposes the 
history of Persian mathematics begins in the court of al-Ma T mQn, 
whose mother and wife* be it noted, were both Persians. 

The caliph al-Ma^mun {a.d. 786-633) demanded a high stan¬ 
dard in both theoretical and practical mathematics. An example 
of the latter is his command for two geodetic surveys to be made 
in order to determine the length of a degree of the meridian. 
His reign, too, is associated with the perfecting of the abacus- 
On the theoretical side he encouraged the translation of Greek 
and Indian mathematical texts into Arabic Notable among the 
translators of these testa are Ya'qtib ibn Tariq, who t besides 
translating from Indian authors* himself wrote on the calendar 
and other astronomico-mathematical subjects, Abu Yahyi si- 
Batrlq, who translated much of Ptolemy"s work* and Muham¬ 
mad Ibrihitn al-Fazari, about whom 1 shall have more to say 
in the section on astronomy. 

These, and others, whose names can be found in biographical 
notices, such as those of al-Gifti and Ibn Abl Usaibi'a* kid the 
foundations upon which later generations of mathematicians 
built. From the beginning it is to be remarked that the Persians 
approached mathematics from a different angle from that of the 
Greeks, The Greeks admired abstract philosophy and highly 
theoretical mathematics. They aimed at an intellectual training 
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through speculation and imagination. The caliphs on the con¬ 
trary always demanded practical results. The Persians in the 
court of al-Ma T mun were asked to apply the result of their 
studies to astronomy, surveying* architecture* and the art of 
navigation. Evert attention to smaller details was expected of 
them* such as perfection of the calendar* determination of the 
direction in which Mecca lay t and an ability to measure time in 
order that the hour of prayer might not pass unnoted. So it will 
be seen that running through the whole of Persian mathematical 
research is the craving not for precise knowledge but for preci¬ 
sion in the application of knowledge. In medicine there is a 
similar cleavage between the Persian and the Greek attitude of 
mind. The modern approach is that of the Greek rather than 
of the Persian, To the medieval Persian the problem to be 
solved in medicine was one of teleology, that is: Why? rather 
than: How^ Above all is this true of anatomy? 

The foundations of mathematical work were established* of 
course* long before this time. What we today call Arabic 
numerals 1 were not invented by the Arabs* far less by the Per¬ 
sians* The Greeks used the letters of their alphabet in place of 
figures* giving to each a numerical value. Similarly the Romans 
gave a numerical value to some letters of their alphabet. Figures 
as we know them probably originated In India. The Persians 
took over both the Indian and the Greek systems* but only 
gradually adopted figures. Abu TWkfl’ (a,d, 940-97) did not 
use them* nor did al-Btr&nl (a,d t 973-1048), 

The Greek system has survived in Persian literature until 
today in the acrostics which writers love to introduce into their 
poems and epigrams. The value that they give to their letters* 
be it noted* depends upon the order of the letters in the Greek 
alphabet* not in the Persian. An example of such figure-play 
is the well-known epigram on the tomb of the poet Hafta:: 

Since he made hh home in the earth of Mujallip 

Seek for his date from the Earth of 
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This epigram Eicknell has rendered in such a manner that the 
original play upon figures can be reproduced in English. He 
translates it: 

Thrice take thou from Mufilli's Earth its richest grain. 

The only figure-letters^ according to our sy stem, in the words 
‘Musalli’s Earth* are M p L f and L* that is 1*000* 50, and 50, 
which give a total of I p too + The phrase ‘its richest grain* con¬ 
tains three 1% that is three i \or 3, and one C, that is 100, How 
103 taken three times over gives a total of 309. And 1*100 less 
309 gives 791 which is the date of Hafiz*s death according to 
the Muslim system of reckoning. The calculation is no doubt 
somewhat involved* but this type of mathematical acrostic has 
always been extremely popular among the Persians. 

The greatest of all the mathematicians who lived at the court 
of al-Ma*mun was Muhammad b. MftsI al-Khwarizmi, His 
birthplace was Khiva and he may therefore be considered a 
Persian. His contribution to mathematics is set out at some 
length in The Legacy of Islam (pp, 381—5) and it Is unnecessary 
to recapitulate here what is so well said there. It is possible that 
It was he who gave out language the word ‘algebra* from the 
title of his book al^ahr iPd,*l-mvqabafa 1 that is^ *Thc Sciences 
of Reduction and Canccllatiou*. 

His importance iu the history of mathematics does not lie in 
this interesting detail, but in the fact that he was the first to 
present a systematic treatment of his subject. He syncretized 
Greek and Hindu knowledge. He influenced mathematical 
thought more than any other medieval writer. His principal 
advance was in the application of the Hindu number names 10 
the numerical solution of equations. And in the second place hb 
contribution *to the solution of linear equations was the definite 
recognition of the application of axioms to the transposition of 
terms and the reduction oi implicit tractions to explicit ones*. 
His solutions of the quadratic equation x*+px = q are both 
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based upon Greek methods. He also described the Check of 
Nines which Avicenna later popularized. On the other hand* he 
neglected the negative root, as did later Persian writers. It was 
not, in fact, recognized until the seventeenth century. Nor was 
he interested in cubic equations, although the term ‘cube* must 
have been familiar to him, 

Muhammad b, Mfisl al-Khwarizml died in a.d. Sjo. He must 
not be confused with his compatriot, Abu *Abd Al 33 h Muham¬ 
mad al-Khwarizmi, who about a,d, 976 composed a book called 
Th<r Ktyj of the Sciences. With typical Persian love of tabulation 
he here divides the sciences into the Indigenous and the Exotic. 
This second da** he subdivides into the Natural Sciences and 
the Mathematical Sciences, In this last category he discusses 
geometry, arithmetic including the elements of algebra, and 
mechanics with a section on hydrostatics. 

Contemporary with this book is the wort of the secret society 
known to us as the Brethren of Purity. This society produced 
some fifty scientific works which deal with mathematical, 
astrological, and chemical subjects. They also discuss natural 
phenomena such as tides, earthquakes, eclipses, and propound 
questions such as: How is it that simultaneous sound* do 
not mix in the air? Many of the authors must have been 
Persians, 

It is necessary to pass over a host of names connected with 
the court in Baghdad and to omit here Avicenna, whose scienti¬ 
fic reputation rests rather on his medicine (with which I shall 
deal later) than on Kts mathematics. Yet he was no mean 
mathematician, 

Al-BlrunJ 973-104S) cm scarcely be refused mention. 
His original observations are spread over many subjects. He 
accurately determined latitudes and longitudes. He discussed 
the question whether the Earth revolves round its axis or not. 
He correctly measured the specific gravity of eighteen precious 
stones and metals and explained the working of natural springs 
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and artesian wells* He even wrote on the prehistoric formation 
of the Indus valley and on human monsters. 

With the birth of TFmar Khaiyam in a.d. 1044 we come to 
the end of the Golden Age of Persian science. His name is so 
well known to English readers in another field that I think it 
proper to adjust the balance by quoting the opinion of one or 
two of his fellow countrymen* Al-Zauini, for instance, calls 
him ‘the greatest scientist of his time, an astronomer without 
peerh Hajji Khalifa quotes the opening section of his Jlgcbra 
as his finest work. His outlook on mathematics, however, was 
not different from that of two hundred years before. He fol¬ 
lowed his objective oniy so far as mathematics were useful for 
astronomy, survey, commercial transactions, and the law of 
inheritance. 

His mathematical studies he carried very definitely beyond 
where al-Khwarizmi had left them. His principal achievement 
was in the realm of cubic equations* He applied the principle 
of intersecting conic sections in solving algebraic problems. He 
gave a complete classification of the forms of cubic equations 
and constructed a geometrical solution for each type. 

He gave a complete classification of equations through the third degree 
with respect to the number of terms and then after setting the last of 
verifying its algebraic solutions by geometrical const ruccs and vke 
versa, he followed this problem systematically through hb work. In 
fact here was an efiort 10 unify geometry and algebra. . T . Furthermore 
it reveals a spirit of order and the systematic nature which characterises 
Lb work. But hb principal contribution is in the field of cubic equations, 
an achievement that ranks T Umar as the most original and greatest 
mathematician of his time. He constructed geometrically each of hb 
proposed third degree type of equations and presented a discussion of 
the necessary modifications for each particular case— a distinct contri¬ 
bution worthy of notice and admiration. 

Others before ‘Umar had, of course, taken up these problems. 
Thu^ al-Mahanl fc. jl.d. 860) had attempted to cut the sphere 
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into two segments, the ratio of which is equal to .a given ratio 
(Archimedes* Problem). This he expressed as = cx 2 and 

was called aLMahanf s Equation, He found no solution. It was 
solved by Abu Ja'far al-Khizinl* that is AbO Ja'far the Treasure; 
or possibly the Librarian. He came from Khurasan about Am* 
960 and solved the problem by means of the intersection of 
conic sections. A little later Muhammad ibn al-Lakh (c. a.d. 
1000) interested himself in cubic equations, the construction of 
regular polygons of seven and nine sides* and equations of the 
fourth degree* which incidentally he solved. 

In trigonometry the earliest advances were made by the 
Sabaeans, The first Persian name that can find a place in such 
a brief summary as this is that of Abu ’I-Wafi* (a.o. 940-97). 
He was an astronomer and one of the greatest of the Muslim 
mathematicians. His astronomy w T as not superior to that of 
Ptolemy. He did not discover the variation in the third inequa¬ 
lity of the moon* as is often stated. On the other hand, he was 
probably the first to show the generality of the sine theorem 
relative to spherical triangles. He introduced a new method of 
constructing sine tables, the value of sine 30* being correct to 
the eighth decimal place. He knew relations equivalent to ours 
for sin(fj±i). He made a special study of the tangents* calcu¬ 
lated a table of tangents* introduced the secant and cosecant, 
and knew those simple relations between the six trigonometric 
lines which arc now often used to define them. 

Naslr al-Dln al-Tnsi (to whom I shall refer again) did much 
original ’ivork* but he lived a century too late to acquire inter¬ 
national fame. The Renaissance of Europe was dawning. HU 
work hardly had time to become known before It was overtaken 
and left behind by the rapid strides that were being made in 
the West. 

The last name to reach Europe U that of Baha T abUm* who 
was bom at AmuL in a.d. r 547 and died in Shiraz in i6ai. His 
work was published in Calcutta in 1S12 and was subsequently 
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translated inio German and French. But ii is of no great merit 
and contains nothing original. I include him to complete the 
story, not because he bequeathed anything of value. 

§ iii. Astronomy and Astrology 

A study of the stars formed part of the normal curriculum of 
the educated Persian in medieval times. Just as mathematics 
served astronomy, so astronomy (or rather astrology) served 
medicine, and these subjects were so linked that it was held 
indispensable to study them all. Thus Avicenna, having memo¬ 
rized the Qur'an, attended the classes of Mahmud the Geo¬ 
metrician from whom he learnt mathematics. From there he 
moved to the house of Abu * 1 - Hasan Kmshyir where he studied 
astronomy. And having worked at theology and logic in the 
meantime, he finally began medicine, all this by the time that 
ho was sixteen years old. 

In the draki&n Nights there are two good examples of this 
scientific education which show how general it was. There is the 
talkative barber of Night 160 who was 4 the best barber in Bagh¬ 
dad, an experienced physician, a very profound chemist, an 
infallible astrologer, a finished grammarian, a complete orator, 
a subtle logician, a mathematician proper !y versed in geometry* 
arithmetic, astronomy, and all the refinements of algebra 1 . And 
the detailed examination of the slave-girl, Tawaddud, in these 
subjects occupies no less than five Nights (Nights 449-54) and 
is a very good summary of the state of general knowledge of 
medicine and astrology in medieval Baghdad. 

Nizami al- f ArQdl of Samarkand considered that an astronomer 
was one of the four essential men that a king should keep at his 
side—the others being a physician, a poet, and a secretary. But 
that this was not the opinion of all men is clear from a remark of 
Abu Tahir al-Khusrawani, the Samanid poet, who speaks of Tour 
sorts of men from whom not one atom of good has accrued* to 
him—physicians, devotees, astrologers, and charm-mongers. 
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Of astronomy and astrology in pre-Islamic Persia lam not 
aware that anything is known. I he surviving Zoroastrun boob 
are singularly free from the superstitions which astronomy fos¬ 
tered, Nor do the moon and stars play a part comparable to 
that of the sun. 

With the Abbasid caliphate established in Baghdad the story 
Is very different. A 1 -Ma*mun threw himself into the study of 
the heavens with as much steal as he displayed for mathematics 
and medicine. The reason, of course* is that these three subjects 
were so intimately linked in their fundamentals. Astronomy was 
perhaps the chief of the sciences and its study demanded a con¬ 
siderable amount of mathematical knowledge* Once again it is 
the praciical side that interested men of those days. One such 
practical application was the survey ordered by al-Mafrnun 
which I have already mentioned. 

A far more ambitious scheme and one calling fbt considerable 
technical knowledge was the building of a new capital for the 
seat of the caliphate. Al-Man&ur selected the site where Bagh¬ 
dad now T stands and entrusted the work to a Persian astrologer 
named Nauhakht. The budding was begun in a.d. 7 6z and 
involved the construction of a walled city with appropriate 
gates, mosques, public buildings (including a hospital), and an 
intricate system of canals and bridges* Of all this early work 
unfortunately nothing has survived. 

Just as the mathematicians borrowed largely from India, so 
did the astronomers. It was a Persian whom aMVIansur first 
employed to make Indian works available in translation* This 
was Ibrihim al-Fazari (d. a.d. 777)* He had a son who also trans¬ 
lated into Arabic the Indian works on this subject which formed 
the basis of al-KhwarizmFs astronomical tables. Al-Ferrari it 
said to have been the first to construct an astrolabe from which 
later was developed our septan r. To encourage this work al- 
Ma’mun had an observatory constructed in Baghdad and 
another near Palmyra. 
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The enthusiasm of the early caliphs for astronomy was 
matched by that of the Buwayliid Sultans, who coming from 
Persia entered Baghdad as conquerors in a.d. 975, The greatest 
of the line *Adud al-Daula had as a teacher Abu THusain 
al-§&fi of Ray (a.d. 903-86). One of the greatest of Muslim 
astronomers, he wrote a work entitled Book 0/ the Fixed Stars 
which was illustrated with figures. This book and the works of 
I bn Yflnus and Ulugh Beg constitute the three masterpieces 
of Muslim observational astronomy. 

Sharaf aLDin, a son of the first Sultan, built a new observa¬ 
tory in Baghdad and put in charge of it a Persian named Aba 
Sahl al-Quhl, who was also distinguished for his writings on 
equations of a degree higher than the second. The instruments 
for the observatory were made by another Persian named Aba 
Hamid al-Saghanl, astronomer, inventor, mathematician, and 
maker of instruments. 

There lived about this time Habash al-Hlsib of Merv who 
was the first to determine time by an altitude (in his case, of the 
sun) and the first to compose a table of shadows, the equivalent 
of our tangent. About now* ioo, was bom in Farghana, Trans- 
oxiana, the asironomer known to the West as Alfraganut* His 
books cjEcrtcd a great influence on European thought. He 
measured the diameter of the Earth* determined the distances 
between and the diameters of the planets* and wrote a work on 
sundials. Abu Ma'shar the Jew (latinized to Albnmasar) also 
flourished in this century. He wrote an astrological theory of the 
tides which was very popular in the Middle Ages. 

Under the caliph al-Mu'tadid lived al-Fadl al-NanM (Latin* 
Anariiius), who came from a town near Shiraz. He was very 
versatile, composing astronomical tables, a treatise on the 
spherical astrolabe (the best work in Arabic on this subject), 
and a book on atmospheric phenomena. He also wrote commen¬ 
taries on Ptolemy and Euclid. 

The immediate result of the introduction of Indian science 
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into Baghdad wai the construction of calendars In pre-Islamic 
limes the Persian year had been divided into twelve months of 
thirty days each, to which were added five extra days to com¬ 
plete the required number. In other words* the year was a solar 
year. The conquering Arabs replaced this as far as they could 
by their lunar year. The arrival of Indian astronomy at the 
court brought yet another method of calculation into favour, 
which was officially adopted as the result of the writing of al- 
Khwimmh He reckoned his longitudes from the meridian of 
Aria* a corruption of the name Ujjain, a town in central India. 
His tables were largely built upon the work of Naubakht’s son. 
He reintroduced the old Fersian New Year’s Day. This meant a 
solar year once more and a return to prc~Mamjc times. As such 
it met with the opposition of the orthodox. 

In the time of Harim al-Rashld [says al-Blrunl] the landholders 
assembled again and called on Yah >-3 the ion of Khali d the son of 
Barmalf, asking him ro postpone the New Year by about two months. 
Yahyi intended to do so, hut then his enemies began to speak of the 
subject and satd ? l He b partial to Zoroasirunhm\ So he dropped the 
subject, and the matter remained as it was before* 

The New Year's Day, however, which In &l- Khwarizmi's 
system coincided with the vernal equinox and the entry of the 
sun uuo the sign of Aries, was adopted and has remained a per¬ 
manent feature of the Persian calendar The New Year still 
begins on 21 March, 

So matters remained until Malik Sh£h in A,d. 1074 built a 
new observatory in which he employed 'Umax KLhaiylm among 
others to compute a new Era. 'Umar’s work resulted in the 
adopt ion of a new Era which began on 15 March 1079 and w r as 
known a? the jalali Era. So accurate was his work that there is 
an error ol only one day in 5,000 years. As snch it is an improve¬ 
ment upon the Gregorian Calendar which has an error of one 
day in 3,330 years. 

This calendar stood undisputed until the compilation of the 
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Ztj or Tables of Naslr al-Dm al-TusL Of t hh astronomer some¬ 
thing more must be said. He was bom at Tus in a.d. izoo and 
much against his will was associated with that influential band 
of murderers known aa the Assassins. After their destruction he 
passed into the sendee ofHftllgD, the Mongol. He fought on the 
side of the Mongols in the siege of Baghdad, and, by plundering 
the city when it fell* enriched his own library to the extent of 
nearly half a million books. He retained enormous influence over 
his Mongol master who consulted him for an auspicious moment 
before beginning any undertaking. His more creditable work 
was accomplished in the new observatory' at Maraghi which 
was built for him in a.d. 1259. He wrote boils in Arabic and in 
Persian, In the latter language are his famous Treatise on 
Ethics 7 , his ‘Twenty Chapters on the Science of the Astrolabe’, 
his 'Treatise in Thiny Chapters on Astronomy and the Calen¬ 
dar’, and some works on mineralogy, mathematics, and geo- 
mancy. His reputation among his own countrymen was enor¬ 
mous, but one at least criticizes him on the grounds that ‘his 
scientific reputation was less due to his actual attainments than 
to kiia violent temper and impatience of contradiction which, 
taken in conjunction with the high favour he enjoyed at the 
Court of HBligu, made it Imprudent to criticize or disparage 
him-* His importance in the field of mathematics and the extent 
of the debt that Europe owes to him arc well summarized in 
The Legacy of I slum (pp. 395-7). 

The town of Tus produced about the same 11 me another 
astronomer to win fame. This was al-Muzaffar, who invented 
the linear astrolabe. The plane astrolabe is essentially the projec¬ 
tion of a sphere upon a plane. The linear astrolabe represents 
the projection of that plane upon a straight line. It is sometimes 
known as, TOsfs Staff. 

A pupil of the other al-TiisI was Qutb al-Din Shlrlzl (a.d. 
1236-1311), who in one of his boob discussed geometrical 
optics, the nature of vision, and the rainbow. His explanation 
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is essentially the same; as that of Descartes, It was through a 
pupil of his that the Ofiin oflbn al-Haitham (Latin: Alhazeti) 
was transmitted to Europe, a work which so profoundly 1 influ¬ 
enced Roger Bacon, Leonardo da Vinci, and johann Kepler, 

Conte mporary with these men w as Fakhr al-Dm al-Rlzi, best 
known as a theologian. He was also a physician of repute. He 
also wrote in Persian a manual of astrology' and an encyclopaedia 
of science. One of his works has been partially translated into 
English by the late Professor Nicholson. 

Astronomy continued to flourish along the lines laid down by 
al-TiisL Under the Timnrid prince Ulugh Beg (who was mur¬ 
dered by his own son in 1449) a new impetus was given to this 
science. His contribution can best be summed up m the words 
of an almost contemporary Persian writer: 

Now as to the late Sultan of blessed memory Ulugh Beg Kurian, 
he was learned, just, masterful, and energetic, and attained a high 
degree in the science of astronomy, while in rhetoric he could split 
hairs. In his reign the siaius of men of learning reached its highest 
zenith, and in hh period die rant of scholars was at its greatest. In the 
science of geometry he was an exponent of subtleties* and on questions 
of cosmography an ducidator of the Almagest. Scholars and philosc^- 
phery are agreed that in Islamic times, nay, from the days of Alexander, 
the Two Homed 1 until now no monarch like unto Mira! Ulugh Beg 
Kurkin in philosophy and science has ever sat on a royal throne. He 
had the most complete knowledge of the mathematical science?, so 
that he recorded observations of the stars with the co-operation of the 
greatest scientists of the age, such as Q54i-z3da-yi R&inl and Maulana 
Ghiylth aLDlo Jamshid. These two great scholars, however, died 
before completing their work, and the Sultan devoting all his energies 
to this task^ completed the observation* and produced the Zy-f Strifsmi 
[or Royal Almanack], to which he himself prefixed an exordium. These 
tables ate to-day in use and arc highly esteemed by philosophers, some 
of whom prefer them to the Zy-i IlkMnl of Nislr al-Dln of Tus. 

After die death of Ulugh Beg great names in astronomy be¬ 
come rare. There was Ghiylth al-Dm who was brought from 
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Kasha n to Samarkand to practise astronomy and mathematics 
in the new college that had been built there. There flourished 
also al-Kashi, who was also a physician to Ulugh Beg. hi is 
original work was an improvement on that of al-Karkh! (d. a.d. 
1029). The latter had already given the sum of the third powers 
of the successive series r s H-2^-b3 3 +4 3 +-»+e a . Al-Kiahl im¬ 
proved on this and gave the summation to the fourth power. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say anything about Persian 
astrology, as belief in the justice of its claims is now confined to 
readers of The Sunday and cheaper press. But as one reads Per¬ 
sian histories and, above all, Persian anecdote writers, one 
cannot help being struck by the number of correct predictions 
which the astrologers of those days made. Apart from the 
naming of the correct times for setting out on a journey, for 
taking medicine, for being bled, and so forth, the astrologers 1 
main duty seems to have been predict ion. If their claims were 
totally false and they themselves knew it, they were a brave set 
of men; for kings do not for long suffer fools or rogues, I some¬ 
time* wonder whether one day the world will not be surprised 
by the discovery of a Persian manuscript which will reveal 
astrology as a science as c*act as was astronomy in those days. 
Perhaps the genuine foundations of astrology were overlooked 
when its fictitious claims were thrown overboard. 

Among these oddly correct predictions many might be 
selected. One refers to that very wise statesman Nizam al-Mnlk, 
Prime Minister to Malik Shah. He had great belief in an 
astrologer named Haklmri MausilL This man prophesied that 
the minister would die within six months of his own death. The 
astrologer died in the spring of a.d, 1093 and at once Nizam 
al-Mnlk made preparations for his own death. He was, in fact, 
murdered in the autumn of that year. Similarly I bn 'Attash, 
the Assassin, was captured and paraded through the streets of 
Isfahan for the mockery of the people. Finally he w as crucified, 
and while he w as hanging on the cross a bystander asked why he, 
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an astrologer, had not foreseen thb fire. He replied: + I did 
indeed perceive from my horoscope that I should traverse the 
streets of Isfahan with pomp and parade more than royal, but 
I did not know that it would be in such a fashion/ 

On the other hand, Anwari, the poet, who declared himself 
proficient s m every science, pure or applied, known to any of 
his contemporaries*, failed badly when he predicted a gale of 
such severity that buildings and trees would be overthrown., 
Many who trusted him were so alarmed that they took refuge 
in cellars and caves outside the city. Yet on the night in question 
there was so little wind that a naked light burned without a 
Ricker on the top of a minaret. 

Yet it is precisely because of the honesty of the historians in 
reporting unfulfilled prophecies as well as correct ones that one 
cannot but feel that perhaps there 1$ something which raises 
fortune-telling by the stars out of the realm of sheer quackery 
and deception. Nevertheless I cannot claim that Europe has 
received as yet any legacy from the Persian astrologer. 

With the fall of the Timurid Empire the general decline of 
Persia set in and astronomy became only a matter of calcu lating 
eclipses and new T moons. Astrology became a handmaid to 
magic. Their combined record is unimportant and scarcely 
interesting. It is better to pass on to medicine, in which Persia 
has played an outstanding part and bequeathed a vast legacy to 
the modem world, 

§ iv. Mediting Botany y and Ghimistry 
When we turn to medicine there is historical evidence for the 
first time of activities in the days before the Arab invasion. 
Non-Muslim Persians have a part 10 play. So vast is the subject- 
matter that I think it better to abandon the chronological 
method that 1 have adopted so far and will try and describe the 
legacy under the different branches of medical practice. 

First take the doctor himself. The present honourable status 
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of a medical practitioner may be largely ascribed to the Persians. 
With a few exceptions the doctor in Greece and Rome held an 
ignoble position. In the earliest of Persian records he is found 
a? the counsellor of kings, Greek doctors captured in the wars, 
against Athens and later against Byzantium were received with 
honour and treated not as prisoners but as unwilling guests. 
Often it was a physician who was chosen as chief adviser and 
right-hand man of the king. Thus Peraoes (or Ruzurxnihf in 
Persian form) was Prime Minister to Anusharvln the Just (or 
Chosroes) who reigned from a.d. 531 to 578. His autobiography 
has survived and has been translated into German by Nocldeke. 
His description of why he took up medicine as a profession show's 
the high ethical standards that the faith of Zoroaster had 
succeeded in introducing. 

In the days of the caliphs of Baghdad these high standards 
for practitioners and the high esteem in which they were held 
continued. Exalted offices of state were often filled by physi¬ 
cians. Thus the famous Bukht-Yishu* family served as royal 
physicians and confidential advisers for sis generations. Avicenna 
is hardly less famous as a statesman than as a physician. 

In medieval Persia the haklm-baihf or Physician-in-Chicf was 
a court official with pow'ers which often equalled those of the 
Prime Minister. Even in later times the British Government 
recognised the unique position which the physician held in 
Persian eyes when Sir John McNeill, a graduate of Edinburgh* 
was promoted from his post as physician to the British Embassy 
to the dignity of Ambassador. 

It is perhaps in their conception of hospitals that the Persians 
have conferred the greatesi and most lasting legacy to Europe, 
The modem hospital is a direei growth from Persian founda¬ 
tions. 

The first of which we have detailed knowledge is that of 
Jundi-Shapnr, a town near the modern Ahwaz in south Persia. 
The town is an ancient one. The hospital^ medical school* and 
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university date b^ck to Slllpur I {d. A.n. z;i) + The teaching 
here at first was probably in Sanskrit, and Indian medical 
methods prevailed. With the closing of the School of Edes&a in 
a,d. 439 there was a large influx of Greek teachers and, no 
doubt, Greek principles became popular, From this mixture the 
school developed a system of its own, so that al-Qifti writing 
later could say : 

They made rapid progress in Science* developing new methods in 
the treatment of disease along pharmacological lines 50 that their 
therapy was judged superior to that of the Greeks and the Hindu*. 
Furthermore their physicians adopted the scientific methods of other 
peoples and modified them by their own discoveries. They elaborated 
medical laws and recorded their work tiut they had done. 

Here is found the ideal of modern medicine—study of current 
methods, modification through experience* and publication for 
the use of others + 

The school died a natural death through supplying teachers 
for the new School of Medicine and the hospitals in Baghdad. 
The best known of the Baghdad hospitals is that founded by 
'Adud al-Daulfl, complete with equipment* numerous trust 
funds, and a pharmacy stocked with drugs brought from the 
ends of the earth. Here the in- and out-patient system* as we 
know it today* was in operation. Here definite specialization 
among members of the medical staff was encouraged. And here 
is found the complete organization of interns and externs* lay 
governors, and an almoner's office. There appears even to have 
been a primitive nursing system. 

Benjamin ofTudda, when he visited Baghdad in a b d + Il6o* 
found sixty-one well-organized institutions. At the same time 
in Shims was a hospital which formed part of a university in 
which were taught philosophy, astrology, medicine, chemistry, 
and mathematics. In Arbela there were hospitals for the blind, 
for chronic cases* and for foundlings. For the latter* wet-nurses 
were in constant attendance. A hospital and school of medicine 
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still existed in Kaiiiz near Shiraz* now only a village, when 
Herbert passed through in a.d. 1628. 

It is clear that the hospitals carried out all the duties of 
modem hospitals and that many of them also served as schools 
of medicine. Many such schools must have been vety small and 
were of the nature of master and apprentices, rather than 
schools in the modem sense. For many years there was no 
restriction on such medical practice, Ench teacher would launch 
his own pupils as soon as he thought fit. A clinical disaster 
aroused public interest In the matter and a form of central 
examination was introduced in the year a . d . 931, The caliph 
al-Muqtadir was then on the throne. With the break-up of the 
caliphate the examination system seems to have disappeared 
and only a permit to practise was required. In the days of the 
Safavids (roughly sixteenth century) this supervision over medi¬ 
cal practice was exercised by the court official known as the 
bakim-bdibl. A general supervision over all practitioners of 
every rank a$ well as over all those connected with the practice 
of medicine, such as druggists, needle-makers, and so forth, 
was exercised by a layman, called the muhiasil* or Inspector- 
General* 

The high standard set up by the medical schools led to a 
recognized ethical code which was incumbent on ail practi¬ 
tioners, Lltimatdy this code became very elaborate. Points 
of etiquette and medical ethics are dealt with in manuals such 
as the aJ-Madkkttl of I bn al-Hajj and the Madltm al-Qurba of 
I bn al-Ukhuwwa. Laws relating to fees had been laid down in 
the Zoroastrian holy books and these with modifications were 
carried on in the days of Islam. There are several stories of 
physicians being defrauded of their fees and of their claiming 
them in the open court. Bar Hebraeus tells the story of a very 
original plea put forward by a doctor who was called in to treat 
a patient with a tertian fever* He was unsuccessful* When the 
patient, refused to pay on account of the failure, the doctor 
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demanded half fees on the grounds that he had at least converted 
a tertian ague into a semi-tertian one. 

In the subject of ophthalmology the Arabian School made 
great advances on Greek practice and bequeathed to posterity 
a considerable legacy. In their day the word ‘oculist* 1 lost the 
sneer which is so often found in Galen and the earlier waiters. 
Bur neither in optics nor in ophthalmology were the Persians 
pioneers, with the exception of Rhaaes who wrote a book on the 
Nature of Vision. He was the first to give an account of the 
operation for the extract ion of cataract and was the first to 
describe the pupil reflex to light. Perhaps, too, Avicenna should 
receive some credit for introducing the treatment of lachrymal 
fistula by probing when he suggested the introduction of a 
medicated probe into the passage. I might also mention Jibra’il 
h TJbaid Allah, one of the great Bnkht-Yishii* family, who was 
oculist to *Adud al-Daula and wrote a treatise on the eye. This 
work is in Arabic * The first to write in Persian on this su bject is 
Muhammad b* Mansur of jurjam His book consists of ten 
treatises of which the seventh is particularly interesting, being 
on operative technique. But, taking the subject as a whole* there 
is no doubt that the outstanding names are those of Arabs, not 
Persians, 

In surgery it is difficult to say whether the Persians made any 
advances or not. Works on surgery, whether in Arabic or Persian, 
are very rare. Such books do indeed refer to a wide range of 
operative technique and describe operations in all pans of the 
body from trephining of the skull to excision of varicose veins. 
But I am not persuaded that they added to our knowledge of 
the pathology of surgical diseases or of their treatment. Probably 
they were most expert in operating for stone, sometimes even 
removing a stone from the kidney itself. Possibly credit should 
be given to Baha* al-Danla (early sixteenth century) for 
anticipating Fowler and Potin when he wrote that after abdo¬ 
minal operations patients should be nursed in the sitting-up 
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posttion T and proposed the making of an instrument to avoid 
opening the abdomen in a case of peritonitis. He suggested that 
a special drainage tube be used with a very fine point ai one end 
and an airtight bag at the other. By mating a small hole in the 
centre of the tube pus might be evacuated by suction. 

In the treatment of fractures piaster of Pads was used by 
Persian orthopaedic surgeons long before it was known to Europe. 

Whether rhe early Persians practised Caesarian section I am 
doubtful, Firdausi repons a case* but he is a poet, I reproduced 
in my book on Persian Medicine (Clio Medica Series) a miniature 
showing this operation In progress. But this must be the pain¬ 
ter's imagination, I have never found in my reading of Persian 
medical text-books a description of how or when this operation 
should be performed. 

In the realm of clinical medicine most historians give to the 
Persians more credit than I think is their due. Everyone knows 
that Khazcs was the first to distinguish measles from smallpox. 
His description of the two diseases can be read by anyone 
interested* as it was published In an English translation many 
years ago by the Sydenham Society. Yet lam not convinced 
that he ditl indeed recognize them as separate diseases except 
in the sense that anyone can see that the pustules of smallpox 
arc very different from the macules of measles. Again, some 
think that he distinguished measles from scarlet fever when he 
wrote that measles of vivid coloration was more dangerous than 
that which is but moderately red. 1 think that more is read into 
the writings of Rhazes than he meant. Certainly he failed to 
point out that smallpox is contagions. As a prophylactic measure 
the Persians practised arm-to-arm Inoculation. But this may 
have been introduced from China. 

Avicenna* too, has been credited with certain original observa- 
t ions. He seems to have noticed the difference between obstruc¬ 
tive and haemolytic jaundice. His description of meningitis has 
caused some historians to regard him as a neurologist In advance 
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of his times. But a study of his Canon shows that he followed in 
all respects the incorrect views of the men of his time. His 
championing of the unorthodox views of Alhazen on the cause 
of vision—-views v.e now know to be correct—should be set to 
his credit. So should his description of Mollities or the Fathic 
Disease which in later times Knrift-Ebbing designated TITc- 
mination among sexual Psychopaths 1 . 

Al-Jurjstm (eleventh century) seems to have made an original 
observation when he states that some cases of enlargement of 
the thyroid gland are accompanied by rapid beating of the 
heart* a condition we now call thyrotoxicosis- He also noted the 
curious fact that some diseases arc antagonistic to others and 
that one disease may supervene and cure another- This principle 
is used today when we relieve general paralysis of the insane by 
inducing an attack of malaria. 

Somewhat later that very keen observer Balia* al-Daula (j£ 
a.d. 1500) gave the earliest known description of whooping- 
cough* a very complete account of the disease, and also described 
hay fever. In this latter I think he was anticipated by Rhazes* 
who wrote a book, now lost, which he called A Dissertation an 
the Cause of the Coryza which occurs in the Spring when Roses give 
forth their Scent. In almost the same year Tmad al-Dln of Shiraz 
wrote a monograph on syphilis which contains some very shrewd 
original observations. It is the earliest known work on the subject 
in Persian, probably in any language in the East. The disease 
had, of course* already been described in Europe. 

In treatment the Persians made more advances than they did 
in diagnosis. Their pharmacopoeia was based upon Greek her¬ 
bal But to their Greek herbage they added such well-known 
remedies as rhubarb, senna, camphor, nutmegs, cloves, sandal¬ 
wood, cassia* tamarind* and most important of all, the sugar¬ 
cane. Botany and medicine marched hand in hand. To the Per¬ 
sians must be given the credit of going outside botany for their 
remedies and of adding to the pharmacopoeia a considerable 
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number of chemical drug.' of which the sulphonamidea of to¬ 
day are the bens, Rhazes introduced mercury as a purge after 
experimenting with it on monkeys, '[mid ahDln extended its 
use to syphilis. Rhazcs also introduced white lead granules for 
application to the eyes. These were in consequence known in 
European pharmacopoeias as Trodusci Rhasis or Arab Soap 
(incorrectly* for Rhazcs was a Persian* being a citizen of Ray* 
a village near the modem Teheran). 

To Rhazes Europe owes more than the introduction of these 
few drugs. Not only did he write a System of medicine (known 
in its translation as the Continew) which became a text-book in 
most of the universities, but he also wrote a book on alchemy 
which paved the way to our modem conception of chemical 
bodies. Up to his time substances were divided into bodies, souls* 
and spirits, Phases introduced into modem speech the classi¬ 
fication of animal, vegetable* and mineral. He further subdivided 
minerals into spirits, bodies, stones, vitriols* boraxes, and salts* and 
distinguished between volatile < bodies* and non-volatile ‘spirits*. 

Many of Khucs* chemical view's were borrowed from 1 Jlbir\ 
the father of Arabian alchemy* Whether *Jabir can be claimed 
as a Persian is a matter of doubt. The works ascribed to him 
probably come from the Brethren of Purity* that secret society 
to which I have already alluded. Their influence can be traced 
throughout the whole historic course of European chemistry. 
I would like, in virtue of the strong Persian clement in these 
works, to hold that the legacy which ‘Jabiri through Rbazet 
bequeathed can be entirely ascribed to the Persians. 

Following Rhazcs came Aba Mans Or Muwaffaq* who was the 
first to write a medical treatise in Persian* Not only has this 
book considerable medical importance, but it is also interesting 
because it is the oldest extant prose work in modem Persian. 
Of the 585 remedies mentioned in the book seventy-five arc of 
mineral origin. Abfi Mansur here distinguish^ between sodium 
carbonate and potassium carbonate. He shows some knowledge 
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of arsenious oxide, cupric oxide, and antimony. He also knows 
the toxic effect of copper and lead compounds and the depila¬ 
tory virtue of quicklime. 

The complete supremacy of Persia in the realm of pharmacy 
can, best be seen by a study of the old pharmacopoeias of non- 
Persian writers. So many of the very terms display their origin. 
Julep, a favourite form of draught in reality gui-Sb or a drug 
dissolved in rose-water. Collyrium, any fluid used for washing 
the eyes, comes from the word kuhl or powdered antimony* 
which was used by the Persians to strengthen sight. What is an 
elixir but al-JksJr or the Philosophers 3 Stone? 

In A.P. S69 a Persian, Sabur b* Sahl, composed a pharmaco¬ 
poeia, This was based on Greek sources with Nabataean, 
Syriac, and local Persian remedies added. It enjoyed unrivalled 
popularity until replaced by the Antid&tary of Ibn al-Tilmldh 
in the first half of the twelfth century. It is permissible to hold 
that these two works formed the basis of all other pharmaco¬ 
poeias and catalogues of simples which were subsequently written* 

I have omitted much that might be said about the legacy of 
Persia upon which we still are drawing, I have omitted all this 
partly because it has already been so well expressed elsewhere^ 
partly because such credit should be shared by others. Thus, I 
have passed over all reference to the work of the early transla¬ 
tors who kept alive Greek science and made possible the later 
renaissance. I have omitted any discussion on the use that the 
Persians may have made of anaesthetics. It is a subject upon 
which historians and chemists are not yet agreed, I have said 
very little about public health and preventive medicine because 
their practice did not agree with their theory. Enough, never¬ 
theless, has been said, I think, to show that Persia w as not only 
a torch-bearer (as Garrison described her) but that she handed 
back the torch to Europe with the flame undimmed and burning 
brighter than ever. C. Eloood 


CHAPTER 12 

PERSIA AS SEEN BY THE WEST 


Foil some 2,500 years Western eyes have looted upon Persia; 
sometimes their gait has been friendly and admiring, at others 
it has been the reverse. While Persia has, during this long period, 
undergone great transformations, these changes appear rela¬ 
tively insignificant when we consider how tremendously the 
Wot has itself altered. Limited at first to ancient Greece and 
her colonies, ihe West greatly increased in extent when the 
Roman Empire was established - f in the Dark Ages, when the 
Roman power was disintegrating and nothing stable had yet 
arisen to replace It, there was a contraction* but the West took 
on a new shape and a acvv meaning when, in medieval times, 
the nations of central and western Europe emerged from the 
chaos as separate entities and became civilized states. And the 
discovery of the New World brought great expansion. These 
radical changes in the West have necessarily brought about 
great differences in the way m which it has viewed Persia and 
her people. 


§ i. The Aehaemmuin Empire 

It is improbable that the Greeks of the mainland or even of 
the colonies in Asia Minor knew anything of Persia before the 
successful revolt of Gyms I against Media and his establishment 
of the Achaemcnian dynasty in the middle of the sixth century 
b.c. The first intimation that a new power had arisen in the 
East was doubtless Cyrus* defeat and capture of Croesus, King 
of Lydia, In 546 B.t. A!though Cyrus thereupon turned his 
attention elsewhere, his general, Harpagus, attacked and sub¬ 
jugated the cities of the Ionian Confederacy In Asia Minor in 
the following year, thus for the first time bringing Greeks and 
Persians into direct contact. Cyrus himself the Greeks regarded 
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with aw* and admiration, not un mixed with fear. In the great 
empire that he and his immediate successors built up, they saw 
something very different from their own system of city-states, 
individually so puny and so often at variance; whit they saw 
was, in fact, tile Achaemenian universal state* with one single 
ruler, the K ing of kings. The fact that they translated Ms title 
by the one word Bastleus, without the definite article, at the 
very time when they were striving to prevent Him from extend¬ 
ing his authority over their own city-states* gives some notion 
of his Impact on ihetr imagination. 

The failure of the Ionian revolt against Persia, which culmi¬ 
nated with the fall of Miletus in 494 a.c., must have served to 
confirm the almost mystical bdief of the Greeks in the military 
might of Persia and the pomp and power of the Great King. 
The enormous extent of the empire and the innumerable hosts 
that it could put into the field made it seem unconquerable and 
even unassailable. Its capital cities—Susa* Ecbatana, Peraepolb, 
and Pasargadae—appeared so remote as to be impossible to 
attack. And* indeed, it w-as the great distance of Susa from the 
Mediterranean coast that made Oeomenes of Sparta refuse to 
listen to Aristagoras of Miletus when her appealed for help 
before the abortive Ionian revolt. Aristagoras in vain described 
the enormous wealth in the royal treasury at Susa. T’akc that 
city,* he said, ‘and then you need not fear to challenge Zeus for 

riches./ 1 

Remote though the capitals were, however, and of such fabu¬ 
lous repute, opportunities w T cre not lacking for the Greeks to 
obtain authentic information regarding Persia. Many Greeks— 
Herodotus himself was one—w r crc bom and lived as Persian 
subjects* and numbers of them found reason, or w T ere given it* 
to go to the court of the Great King- Some, like Histiaeus of 
Miletus* were taken there as captives or hostages, others went 
as envoys; others again made the long journey as suppliants for 

1 Heradotui, V, 4$. 
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favours (which the Great King not infrequently deigned to 
grant). Of the captive craftsmen whom Darius I gathered 
together from many pares of his vast empire to embellish his 
great palace at Susa, some were Greek, and of these doubtless 
the more tenacious came back eventually, like modern Greeks 
from America, with full accounts of what they had seen. How 
complete these accounts were—no doubt they were full, if not 
accurate—it is now impossible to ascertain: for the literary 
works that may have rested on them have so often been lost in 
whole or in part. 

It was probably the drama that first made the people of the 
Greek mainland fully conscious of the might of Persia. Too 
conscious, sometimes, as can be seen from what happened to 
Fhrynichus, His pJiy, a tragedy on the fill of Miletus,, produced 
very shortly after that event, moved the Athenian public to 
tears \ so harrowed, indeed, were they at the sufferings of a 
kindred folk that they fined the poet i,ooo drachmae, Aeschylus* 
who had played an active part in the great Greek naval victory 
at Salamis in 4S0 B,c, f was more dreumspect. He waited for sis 
or seven years after the battle before producing his play The 
Persians , by which rime the memories of relatives and friends 
of those lost in that action were no longer so fresh and poignant. 
And he chose a Persian instead of a Greek disaster as his theme, 
Bb play, the earliest historical drama that has come down to us, 
opens in the royal palace at Susa, where Atossa, the Queen 
mother, and the couniers, long without tidings of Xerxes and 
Ms host, are filled with forebodings. The courtiers, who form 
the chorus, are attired more gorgeously than usual* in order to 
convey an idea of the pomp and magnificence of the Persian 
court. When the messenger reaches them with the news of the 
destruction of the Persian fleet and the terrible losses In the 
Great King's forces, their anxiety gives place to paroxysms of 
grief. In this scene Aeschylus in no wise exaggerated the propen¬ 
sity of the Persians to immoderate emotion. But he was fair- 
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minded enough* later in the play, when describing the battle of 
Sab mis, to refer to the Persians as Valiant-minded men'. For 
him, soldier before chauvinist, the contest had been one between 
the Persian bow and the Greek spear. 

Not till considerably later in the fifth century did the Greeks 
get what is perhaps, tlic fullest and, on the whole, the meet 
accurate description of ancient Persia ever written, 

Herodotus, who wrote his great history of the Persian War 
with the same admirable detachment as did Homer his account 
of the contest between Hector and Achilles, faithfully made 
mention of the many good qualities of the Persians, while by 
no means glossing over their defects. From him we get a picture 
of a race of hardy shepherds, inhabiting a rugged and inhos¬ 
pitable land and led by a king (Cyrus the Great) of great military 
ability, invading and overrunning country after country in the 
East. They trained their bop, he said, 4 to ride, to shoot with 
the bow and to tell the truth 1 from the age of five until the age 
of twenty* This love of truth was exemplified by the good faith 
of the Persians in regard to treaties and of their kings in earning 
out promises. Their horsemanship and accuracy with the arrow 
were as little doubtful, but being less surprising required less 
comment. 

Next to falsehood, the thing that the Persians abhorred most 
was debt, because a debtor had perforce to utter untruths. 
Because trade also involved falsehood, it was distasteful to the 
Persiansj who therefore had no market-places in their country, 
Cyrus the Great once informed a Spartan envoy that he had 
no fear of people like the Lacedaemonians "who have a place set 
apart in the midst of their city where they perjure and deceive 
each other 1 . 

But the Greeks were struck by other characteristic^ of the 
Persians, quite as paradoxical as the love of truth, as is dear 
from Herodotus, They regarded themselves, for example, as "in 
all regards by far the best of all men*; yet they were s of all men 
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those who most welcomed foreign customs’, wearing the Median 
dress in preference to their own, and borrowing from the Egyp¬ 
tians their cuirass in time of war. Their luxurious practices were 
‘of all kinds and all borrowed*—a phrase which nicely mixes 
compliment and blame. 

Although the Persians were defeated in the great battles of 
Marathon, Sato mis, and Plataea, they were, as Herodotus admits 
and Aeschylus implies, *no whit inferior to the Greeks in 
valour*. Their failure was due not to lack of courage but to 
inferior weapons* no armour, and inadequate training. 

Herodotus does not deal with the subject of ihe Persian 
religion in any detail. The Persians had no temples or statues 
or altars* he tells us* but offered up sacrifices on the highest 
peaks of the mountains. He says nothing, and perhaps knew 
nothing* of the dualism in their belief; neither does Xenophon, 
possibly for the same reason. It was left to Aristotle to be the 
first to probe deeply into the matter. 

Herodotus* description is very full and detailed and, even 
when wc allow for the love of antithesis that he shared with 
other Greeks in such matter*, it brings out dearly the fact that* 
while at the outset they were a simple and hardy folk* led by 
able and truth-loving kings* they later became corrupted by 
con I act with softer-living and self-indulgent subject races* such 
as the Babylonians. Their kings had absolute power and com¬ 
manded unquestioned loyalty. So long as these rulers were men 
of ihe stamp of Cyrus and Darius all went well* but when kings 
became tyrants* the Persians themselves degenerated along with 
them and lost much of their vitality and spirit. It was the 
paradoxical development of the conqueror which the Romans* 
too, deplored when in their turn they saw themselves overtaken 
by it. 

Plato, in his Laws t confirms this view. Persia* he says p fell 
from her high place among ihe nations because of the despotic 
power of her kings and the wan t of goodwill between them and 
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their people. Wliilc the great Cyrus and Darius, son of Hystas- 
pes, were both trained as warriors and fought their way to the 
throne, Camhyses and Xerxes, bom in the purple, proved weak 
and degenerate princes and their ruin was the result of their 
evil upbringing. 

The unspoiled character of the early Persians, then, did not 
long survive contact with the peoples that they conquered. And 
the Greeks, the people that they failed to conquer, desiroyed 
at Marathon, Salami*, and Plataea their record of invincibility, 
A little longer, and yet another notion about Persia current 
among the Greeks proved vulnerable: after Xenophon’s success¬ 
ful extricat ion of the Ten Thousand it was no longer possible for 
a Greek to bdieve the Persian Empire impenetrable to invading 
armies. And some seventy years later Alexander the Great 
demonstrated to the wonder of the known world that it was 
possible not merely to defeat Persians but 10 conquer Persia 
itself. 

Although Xenophon never set foot in Persia proper, he was 
in the closest touch with Cyrus the Younger* for whom he had 
a high regard, and many other Persians. The Anabasis and 
Cyrupaedia contain much information regarding Persia and Per¬ 
sian customs* though the Cyropardia must be read with the 
greatest caution: for Xenophon (like Montesquieu) in many 
matters used Persia and her customs as a cover for hss own ideas, 
and, taken, literally, the book contains a number of manifest 
absurdities—the peaceful end of Cyrus the Great* for example* 
and the Persian practice of sacrificing to their gods in the Greet 
manner. 

But the Greeks did not draw on the Persians for moral 
instances only, for massive warnings about the universal state, 
or, in later limes, for examples of Eastern luxury and corruption. 
If we may take a him from Aristophanes * Acharnia ns y the Per¬ 
sians catered for their humour as well. The quaint titles, for 
example, of the officials known as the Eyes and Ears of the 
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Great King, whose duties were to keep the monarch Informed 
of all matters of importance* made a strong appeal to their sense 
of the ridiculous. Aristophanes has as one of his characters the 
Great King’s Eye, who appears in the guise of an enormous eye 
and behaves in an appropriately ludicrous mariner. 

When Alexander the Great, by putting an end to the Achae- 
mcnian Empire, freed the Greek world of an established menace 
and deprived Persia of its reputed immunity* he also enabled 
the Western world to get for the first time first-hand and 
authentic information about the heart of the country; and his 
admiral Nearchua* who successfully brought his fleet from the 
mouth of the Indus to the head of the Persian Gulf, obtained 
much valuable data concerning the coasts of Gedrosia (.Makran), 
Carmanla (Kinnan), Perris (Ears), and Susiana (Khuzbtan). He 
was the first to mention the pearl fishing for which the Persian 
Gulf was afterwards so famous. He likewise noted for the first 
time that Persia was divided Into three zones or belts: the hot 
and sandy coastal region; an inland zone with a temperate 
climate where fruit of all kinds grew in abundance and where 
there were extensive forests; and beyond this again a cold and 
snowy region of rugged and mountainous character. These 
details were repeated by Strabo for flit instruction of later 
generations. 

Of greater significance than these discoveries, valuable though 
they were, was Alexander's own realization of the good qualities 
of the Persians when he had had occasion to see how they bote 
themselves after such a crushing defeat. It was this recognition 
of the Persian*! worth that led him, against Macedonian dis¬ 
approval* to try and place them on an equality with his Greek 
subjects,, thus breaking rudely away from the narrow Hellenic 
conception by which the peoples of the world fell into two 
sharply defined categories, Hellenes and Barbarians, 

Had Alexander lived long enough to establish a world system* 
the subsequent relations between Persia and the West might 
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have been vastly different; but, as is the wa y with epigones, his 
successors were men of lesser stamp. Because of their quarrels 
among themselves* the idea of a world empire ceased to prevail. 

The historian Polybius (*. 204-122 B.cJ devoted some space 
to a description of Ecbatana (Hamadan)* the Former royal city 
of the Medes. He priced his account of the palace there with 
the following words: 1 

To those authors whose aim k to produce astonishment* and who 
arc accustomed 10 deal in exaggeration and picEuresquu tvriting, this 
dty offers the best possible subject: hut to those who* like myself* are 
cautious when approaching descriptions which go beyond ordinary 
not Idti=, it presents much difficulty and embarrassment, 

''Hie palace, ho went on to say, covered an area about three- 
quarters of a mile In circumference and by the costliness of its 
structure it testified to the wealth of the original builders. All 
the woodwork was of cedar and cypress, and all the columns, as 
well as the beam? and fretwork cm the ceilings, were covered 
over with plates of silver or gold, Polybius was also the first 
Western writer to draw attention to the peculiarly Persian 
method of Irrigation by means of the subterranean water- 
conduit that exists to this day and is known as the qanat* 

Looking back on the Achacmcnians, Strabo id id that* of aU 
the barbarians, they were the best known to tile Greeks, since 
none of the other barbarians who governed Asia had also held 
sway over Greece, They were, in fact* the first people to bring 
Greeks under foreign rule. He quoted Eratosthenes as having 
said that the Persians ranked with the Greeks in their capacity 
for adopting an urban civilization. 3 

Another channel through which some knowledge of Persia in 
the Ach acme man period reached the Greeks and ultimately the 
Christian world was the Old Testament, in certain books of 
which there arc numerous passages referring to Cyrus the Great 

1 Hitwry, s. 17. 2 Ibid. at. 1& 

3 GrograpkicS) rr. 23. 
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and others of the Achacmeman rulers. This source of informa¬ 
tion became available to the Greek-speaking world when the 
Septuagint translation of the Old Testament was made in the 
early years of the third century ei,c. {It is possible that some 
pontons of the Old Testament may have been translated into 
Greek at considerably earlier dates.) The account which the 
Jewish Prophets give of the Persians of ehose times isj in general, 
a very- favourable one; but we have to be on our guard not to 
accept as fact all that we read in their books respeciing Persia 
and her people. 

The tolerance and kindliness displayed by Cyrus the Great 
and certain of his successors towards the Jews make it the less 
surprising that they should have spoken well of the Persians and 
have remained faithful to them for so long. Cyrus, on conquer¬ 
ing Babylonia in 539 B.c r? found tire Jew's in captivity there. As 
the Zoroastrism religion of those times was. still monotheistic, 
with Ah ura Mazda, the Lord of Good, not as yet associated with 
lesser deities such as Anahita (a later importation from Babylo¬ 
nia^ the Aehaemcman king felt a natural sympathy for a people 
whose sole God, Jehovah, he identified with his own—feeling, 
no doubt, that he wai fulfilling the prophecy of Isaiah (chapter 
iliv): 

1 am the Lord * - . thai saith of Cyrus, he h my shepherd, and shall 
perform alt my pleasure; even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built; 
and co the Temple, Thy foundation shall be hid, 

Ii h noteworthy that this chapter is contained in that part of 
the Book of Isaiah {chapters xi to Ivi) winch is now believed to 
be the work of ihe Unknown Prophet, who lived in the KjciIIc 
period and was therefore a cotit cmporsry, or nearly so> of Cyrus 
the Great, 

Cyrus issued a decree ordering the rebuilding of the Temple 
at Jerusalem* restored to the Jews the sacred vessels that Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar had carried off, and allowed those of them, who 
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wished, to return to their own country, as we are told by 
2 Chronicles, chapter xxxvi, and Ezra, chapter i. Darius, accord¬ 
ing to Ezra, chapter vi, issued a decree confirming that of his 
predecessor, and the rebuilding of the Temple was completed 
in the sixth year of his reign. 

Though much of the Book of Esther is imaginary, there seems 
to be a substratum of truth in her account of how' Ahasuerus 
(who was probably Artasenses I), under her influence, prevented 
Haman from persecuting the Jews and then had him hanged 
upon the lofty gallows that he had set up for Mor decal. There 
may also be some truth in what she says of the splendours of 
‘Shushaii the Palace* and of how the women of the royal house¬ 
hold were segregated in a separate building. From Daniel p who 
is, in genera^ no more reliable a source than Esther, we get our 
Biblical authority for the immutability of the law- of the Medcs 
and Persians (‘the law of the Modes and Persians which aitereth 
not*)* 

For the Jews, then, with their more varied experience of 
subjection, the Persians appeared not so much enemies of free¬ 
dom as benevolent monotheists whose domination was more 
acceptable than many that the Jews had had to endure. And as 
this point of view filtered through to the West it must have 
modified the original conception of the Persians entertained by 
the Greets. But it is that original conception which provides 
us with the truer idea of the Persians as they appeared to the 
West in the Aehaemenian period h For in this period the Greets 
were not merely the brains of the West, but also its eyes and 
tongue. And by far the most important element in the Greek 
view of the Persian Empire was its symbolization of the abject¬ 
ness of the individual under autocracy; for when a Greek wished 
to take stock of the values inherent in his owm civilization he 
could always assess them by their opposites as revealed in the 
lot of die subject peoples in the Persian Empire. In much the 
same w h ay in our times, to become conscious of the privileges he 
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enjoys in a free democracy, a man has only to contrast his civil 
condition with that which would be his in a totalitarian regime. 

$ li* The Parthian Period (249 bx^a.d, 226) 

Once Farthia emerged as the predominant power in the East, 
it was inevitable that the Western world should sooner or later 
consider her as the successor of the Achaemenian Empire and 
that, as such, she should come into conflict with the leading 
power in the West, That power was Rome, which had replaced 
Greece as the protector of Western civilization against the 
Eastern 1 barbarians*. Rome, it is true, never had her very exis¬ 
tence imperilled by Parthia in the same way that Athens and 
the rest of Greece had been threatened by Achaemenian Persia, 
Nevertheless the Romany advancing towards world dominion, 
found Part Ilia a formidable lion in the path. For some three 
centuries the two great powers of the West and East strove for 
the mastery* but neither was strong enough to obtain it, and 
the martial Romans had to concede to their Pan Ilian adversaries 
a prowess 15 considerable as their own. 

As the tw T o empires were either at war or on unfriendly terms 
for much of the time that the Parthian state endured, it is not 
surprising that Roman comment on Pinhia and the Parthians 
™*i ton the whole* unappreciative, and that much of it con- 
cerned military matters. The Romans* not unjustifiably, tended 
to think the Parthians rude and unlettered* and notably inferior 
in respect of culture to the Achacmenian Persians; but as time 
went on the Parthians, as Strabo pointed out, became merged 
with the Medcs and Persians into one Persian people who were 
almost of the same speech' (d/idyAarrrtK irapa piKpuv )* 1 and the 
Romans were made to realize,, not always in an agreeable fashion, 
that the Parthian kings and nobles had acquired a surprising 
amount of culture, including a good knowledge and keen appre¬ 
ciation of the Greek language* literature, and drama, 

1 Geojptifbia, xv, 724 , 
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These lessons were no doubt the more effectively learnt for 
coming in the wake of humiliating military disasters* The ter¬ 
rible Roman defeat at Canine (Harran) in 53 e.c. # in which the 
imprudent proconsul Crassus lost his life and his army, must 
have been very damaging to any tendency of the Romans to 
credit themselves with effortless superiority; and seventeen 
years later, Mark Antony 5 ! costly and futile attempt to capture 
the formidable Parthian mountain stronghold of Phraata (now 
TsJtht-i Sulaiman), in Media Atropatenej rudely reinforced the 
lesson. Its echoes, indeed, may be heard still in Roman letters 
in a phrase like ViigiFs 'fidcntemque fuga Parthum versisque 
sagittisV and our own ‘Par thian shot* is an inherited tribute to 
the same tactic that impressed Virgil and the rest of the Roman 
world: the manoeuvre by which the mounted bowmen of Par- 
rhkj apparently in flight, would suddenly turn in their saddles 
and rain disconcertingly accurate arrows on their pursuers* 

The lesson in tactics taught so impressively by CrassuF defeat 
was followed fittingly by the grim and instructive incident of 
Crassus 1 head x which showed the West that Partin a ns as well as 
Romans had been to school with the Greeks. The rash, intruding 
proconsul killed, his head was cut off and sent as a trophy to 
Hyrodes* the Parthian king* It arrived while Hyrodes was 
present at a performance of Euripides* B&cebff* When the gory 
head was brought in, one of the actors, to the delight of the 
audience, seized it and quoted 

Wc bring from the mountains 
A young one freshly killed, 

A fortunate prey, 

A present-day critic might well contrast the keen appreciation 
felt for the Greek drama by the Parthian king and his nobles 
with their insensibility in count to aiming (and, no doubt * en¬ 
couraging) the barbarous practice of cutting off the heads of 

1 Gtorgi l"j, iii. 31. a Plutarch, Life cf Craiiui, miiL 
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their principal adversaries and subjecting them to such ignomi¬ 
nious treatment; but to a Roman, perhaps, the incongruity 
would be apparent only because of the special circumstance that 
a Roman was the victim. 

But Carrhae brought other consequences beside militaiy 
humiliation and a dramatic lesson in comparative civilization. 
One of its remoter results was that the West* somewhat later, 
gained first-hand information not only about Farthia itself but 
also about the oasis of Margiana (Merv). After the battle the 
victorious Farthiaiis sent the Roman soldiers captured there 
through Fan Ilia to Margiana. Those who eventually managed 
to return to their homeland brought back with them the 
information which enabled Pliny the Elder to compile his 
accurate account of that little-known region; no doubt it was 
also from these men that he derived the data for his brief bur 
correct description of Parthia itself. By rightly terming the 
eighteen Farthian provinces 'kingdoms- instead of 'satrapies^ 
Phuy showed that he appreciated the fact that the Parthian 
state was somewhat loosely knit, a point in which it differed 
essentially from both the Achacmcirian and Sassanian empires, 1 

Of the Persians them*elves the West heard but little during 
die five centuries of Seleucid and Parthian supremacy; for 
them it was a period of eclipse. Nevertheless, during this time 
writers like Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy assiduously collected 
much information from earlier sources respecting Persia. Thus 
Western knowledge of the country gradually increased, although 
certain data were inaccurate and many gaps remained. 

Although Pliny was accurate when describing Margiana and 
Parthia, he was on less sure ground when he attempted to deal 
with Persia and Media (c.g. his statement that Ecbatana was 
founded by Seleucus); but much of what he wrote was neverthe¬ 
less of value. He devoted some space in his Htst&ria Natural is 
to the flora of the country, slating, inter that the peach 
1 Historic Naturalist vi. ij. 
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was indigenous to Persia, as its Latin name perstcum (malum) 
indicates. 

The Romans did not regard the Parthian? as a strongly reli¬ 
gions people ; and, in fact, the monarch* of the Arnold line 
were on the whole better Philhdlenes than they were Zoroas- 
trians. Nevertheless, it was during the Parthian period that 
Rome received, indirectly* a legacy from Persia. Many of the 
Roman legionaries who had been sent to Cilicia and other out¬ 
lying provinces to guard them against the traditional foe proved 
more vulnerable to their enemy's religion than to his arms* and 
became converts to Mhhraucm Its militant element had a 
strong appeal for the Roman soldiers, and it was through them 
that the religion spread to all parts of the Roman world. It is 
improbable, however, that many of the Western converts to 
this faith realized its Persian provenance. 

No doubt where the frontiers of two great powers march 
together there is always likely to be friction and one need not 
sedc an economic basis. But it is interesting to notice that the 
Romans found the Parthians not merely rivals in power but 
rivals in commerce also. Chinese sUk was one of the commodities 
that could reach Rome only through Farthia, and it is hardly 
surprising that the latter took advantage of this fact; not only 
did she satisfy her own requirements fully before allowing any 
silk supplies to pass on to the West, but she also charged a high 
price for all such supplies. As silk was in great demand in the 
Roman world, this monopoly proved most irksome; but the 
Romans, unlike Justinian in a later age, were unable to devise 
any means of breaking it. 

4 $ Hi. The Sassanian Period (a.d, 226-641) 

The Sassaniari Empire, which lasted irom a,d + 2z6 to the 
middle of the seventh century, was, from the contemporary 
Western point of view, the successor of Parthia as the great 
rival and enemy of Rome, Throughout this long period the two 
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powers were engaged in a series of wats that were really a 
continuation of the struggles of the Parthian ora and of the 
earlier contest’s between Achaemcnian Persia and Greece, 

The West was fortunate in having two notable writers, 
Ammianus Marcellmus and Procopius, who, being soldiers as 
well as historians, were able to give detailed and accurate rela¬ 
tions of the campaigns against the Sassanians in which they 
were active participants. This is not the place to give an account 
either of these campaigns or of the Sassanian armies and their 
methods of warfare. It is sufficient to state that through these 
two soldier-historians and through other sources the West came 
to know that the Sassankn Persians were a people of both 
courage and resource, A notable instance of the latter w as their 
invention and use of what was then an entirely new weapon— 
fire; and it may well be that it was this discovery of theirs that 
led Callinicus, several centuries later, to hit upon its effective 
variant, Greek fire* 

The Romans came to realize, only a few years after Ardashlris 
triumph over the Parthians in a.p. 22 6 , that a new and most 
formidable military power had arisen in the East, The severe 
defeat which Ardashlr inflicted upon the Emperor Alexander 
Scvenis caused dismay m Rome; and the contemporary histo¬ 
rian Herodian went so far as to describe it as the greatest disaster 
ever indicted on the Romans. Blow though It was, however, the 
defeat was not so great a catastrophe as Carrhae. More humiliat¬ 
ing to Roman pride and more damaging to her prestige than 
either of the earlier reverses was the battle fought at Edessa In 
a.u. z6o a for in this battle Ardashlr s son and successor, ShSpQr I, 
did more than defeat the Emperor Valerian: he captured him 
as well. This disaster made a great impression in the West. 
Later historians—“among them Lactantius^tended to exag¬ 
gerate the harshness and cruelty in Ship Oris treatment of his 
imperial prisoner. But it was the fact of the capture, rather than 
the treatment that tollowed it, which did the damage to Roman 
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prestige* And when the Emperor Julian** attempt to capture 
Ctcsiphon* the Sassanian capital* ended in failure and his own 
death from wounds* the Romans had ground enough to recog¬ 
nize the mettle of their Sassanian foes- 

Rome certainly had her victories as well as her reverses la 
these wars, but T as had been the case in the Parthian period, 
the outcome of the long struggle was inconclusive. In striving 
after victory both power? exhausted themselves; so that when 
Islam* a lertius gdkdeftjj launched her hosts upon the world, the 
Sassanian Empire went down beneath them* and If the Eastern 
Empire kept half her provinces, this was due at least in part to 
her more favourable position. 

Inevitably in so long a time of war it is war that preoccupies 
the historians; and to the same cause* no doubt* is due the 
inevitable hostile bias that crept into the works of contemporary 
Western writers. But there were times when they could, by way 
of contrast, view Sassanian Persia in a better light, A case in 
point is the friendship between the Emperor Arcadiu? and his 
contemporary Yazdajird L So highly did A read jus esteem his 
fellow sovereign that he entrusted to him the guardianship of 
his young son Theodosius* a charge which \azdajird wiliLngly 
undertook and most faithfully carried out. 

In spite of these smiling interludes, the face turned cowards 
the West by the Fenian land? was still* as in the days of the 
Achactnenians* predominantly threatening. But new develop¬ 
ments had supervened since then* and religion* which in the 
time of Themistocles had remained ambiguous in Delphi or 
mysterious in Susa, had now a larger role to play* sometimes 
as the handmaid of politics* sometimes as its mistress, Chris¬ 
tianity was growing stronger among the Romans* and even in 
Persia, where a revived Zoroastrianism was now the national 
religion* it had put down roots so firm as to threaten to supplant 
its rival. So long as the Roman Empire remained predominantly 
pagan, this Christian penetration had but little effect upon the 
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relations between Persia and the West. A very different situa¬ 
tion arose* however* when the Emperor Constantine became 
converted to Christianity. After that event* Constantine^ con¬ 
temporary and adversary, Shlptr II (a.d. 309-79)* said of the 
Christians m his realm; ‘They live in our midst and share the 
sentiments of Caesar/ Shlpur thereupon began a series of 
persecutions of his Christian subjects, a practice which several 
of hb successors also followed. As so often* the action caused by 
suspicion made the ground of the suspicion actuaL And it was 
natural that, when the persecuted Persian Christians turned for 
hdp to the Christian Roman Empire, it should regard itself as 
their protector. Stories of the sufferings of these Persian Chris¬ 
tians and the painful martyrdom of many of them made a pro¬ 
found impression in the West, (Pope Hormbdas, although an 
Italian by birth* tool: the name of a Persian martyr when he 
became Pope in 514.) 

It thus seemed as though religion* in crossing the frontier, 
had given one more reason for that frontier to be a sharp divid¬ 
ing-line between foes already inveterate. Yet a similar cause— 
a Byzantine bigotry which fitly matched the Persian intolerance 
—was soon to bring one curious result: the reversal of the 
Western point of view regarding Persia. This happened when 
the Byzantine rulers began their fierce persecution of the 
Nestorians, At the synod of Bait-Lapat (Jundi-Shapiir) in a.d. 
4S4 the majority of Persian Christians embraced Nestorianism. 
When the Sassanlan mg&arehs realized that their Christian 
subjects were* by reason of the schism, no longer protected by, 
or loyal to, their Byzantine enemies, they greatly moderated 
their treatment of them and even welcomed fugitive Ncstorians 
from the Byzantine Empire. In consequence the West came to 
look upon Persia not as a persecutor of Christians but as a 
harbouxer of heretics. 

Besides regarding Persia in this light, the West could not fail 
to observe that her soil was fertile in religions and heresid 
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different and more dangerous, namely, Manichacisin and Maz- 
daldsm, Manichaeism, it is true^ had only an initial success, after 
which: it “was so savagely suppressed there that it never recovered. 
On the other hand, the teaching of its founder Mani reached 
Rome in a.p, 377, only four years after Bahrain I had brutally 
executed him and put to death thousands of his followers. 
From Rome the new creed penetrated to North Africa, where 
it speedily gained many adherents* amongst them one who 
was later to become more orthodox and to be canonized as 
St + Augustine. The rapid eradication of Manichaeism from Persia 
and its subsequent widespread growth far beyond the borders 
of that country tended in time to obscure its Persian origin; a 
tendency strengthened, perhaps* by the curious spectacle of 
Paul the Persian, the Bishop of Nisibis, espousing the cause of 
Christianity in a public dispute at Const ant Lnople against Photi- 
mis, a Byzantine champion of Mamchaebm. 

So far as Persia was concerned, the fate of Mazdakism was 
very similar to that of Manichaeism. After being initially 
accepted, it was later suppressed with the utmost severity, with 
the result that it was completely stamped out and never revived. 
But, unlike Manichaeism, although its Communistic doctrine 
made some appeal for a time in Syria and Greece* it never took 
root outside Persia. 

We now come to the Western conception of Persian philo¬ 
sophy in the Sassanian era. Unfortunately we have no precise 
information about either the extent of philosophical learning 
in Persia under the earlier Sassanian kings, or the value which 
the West attached to it. But it is obvious that Western thinkers 
did in fact regard Persian philosophy as of some importance* 
for Plotinus wished to go to Persia to st udy it. 1 It was for this 
purpose that he accompanied the Emperor Gordian on his 
expedition against Persia in jud. 242. Since, however* this 
campaign ended in inglorious failure, Plorinus never sec foot on 
1 Plotimu alto wished to go to India for the wme purpow. 
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Persian soil and could have had few, if any, opportunities of 
making direct contact with Persian sages. As Dean Inge has 
pointed out, 1 there is no noticeable trace of Oriental influence 
on Plotinus’ 1 thought. 

We are on more certain ground when we come to the time 
of Khusru Antisharvan, nearly three centuries later. That 
sovereign, who began the study of philosophy as a young man, 
became acquainted with the teachings of Plato and Aristotle 
and caused most of their works to be translated into Fahkvi 
It is probable that he undertook these studies when under the 
influence of such scholars as Paul the Persian, the Bishop of 
Nisibis. This Persian ecclesiastic, whom we have already met 
debating against Fhotinus, was a Ncoplatoaht of repute* spent 
a number of years at the Sassanian court, and wrote in Syriac 
a summary of Aristotle's Logic for the edification of the king. 

Reports of KhusriPs philosophical attainments reached the 
West in an exaggerated form, with the result that it came to 
be believed in certain quarters that a philosopher-king had at 
last arisen in the East and that he had, in his own realm, 
brought about the realisation on earth of Plato 1 * Republic. 
Amongst those holding this belief were the seven pagan philo¬ 
sophers, the last of the famous Golden Chain, who, by reason 
of Justinian^ dosing of the famous schools at A them, found 
themselves not only deprived of their means of livelihood but 
also threatened with persecution* The seven philosophers, 
buoyed up with the hope of finding their ideal in Persia, set out 
to seek sanctuary there, ^the Wise Men of the West going 
towards the East with no star for guide 1 A The Western sages 
found, alas! that the reality did not come up to their expecta¬ 
tions. Khusru s it is truc p received them very graciously and 
hospitably, and was able to discuss with them the works of 
Pla to and Aristotle, as well as such questions as the origin of all 

1 Myitichm m Rdigim^ p. loq. 
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things; but they found, nevertheless, that he could not enter 
profoundly into esoteric masters. Even more disap pointing, 
they discovered that he failed to come up to the Platonic 
standard as a ruler, being in fact more of a despot than a 
philosopher. As for the Persian nobles and counters, they fell 
even farther short of Platonic standards. 

Disappointed and distUusioncd, the seven philosophers came 
to Khusru and begged leave to return to their own country. 
He pressed them to stay, hut, as they persisted, he at length 
acceded to their request. ^Vnd, much to his credit, in the treaty 
of peace that he was then negotiating with Rome he inserted 
a special clause to ensure that the philosophers should be 
unmolested and be free to profess their beliefs in their own 
country. Amongst these sages was Damasdus, who incorporated 
in his book De Print ipiis particulars of some little-known 
Oriental beliefs, usings no doubt, a knowledge that he had 
acquired while at the Fersiaa court. 

The disillusionment of the seven sages produced its ripples in 
the Wests Agathias, for example, a writer of some Byzantine 
bias, unduly belittled KhusriPs philosophical attainments. Aga- 
thias was followed in this respect, many centuries liter, by 
Edward Gibbon, who described KhusnP.s studies as 'ostenta¬ 
tious and supcrficfalV a judgement that seems somewhat harsh 
and unfair when wc consider the age and environment in which 
KhusrCt lived. Although he was not a profound scholar, he had 
a genuine love of learning; and there can be no doubt that by 
his welcome to Greek and Syrian learned men, such as Uranius, 
as well as to the seven pagan philosophers, and by his foundation 
of the famous school or university at Jundi-Shapur, he greatly 
encouraged the advancement of learning in Persia and in some 
measure facilitated the development In later times of Sufism 
and mysticism in that country. 

In the lulls during the long-drawn-out struggle between 
1 Decline a.wd Fall of fbt Romm v. 24^ 
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Sajaman Persia and Rome, the latter was able to gain some 
knowledge of Persian industry' and craftsmanship. The magnifi¬ 
cent products of the Persian looms made a great impression in 
the West; in the fifth century a.d. Sassanian textiles were much 
admired even as far west as Gaul, as we know from the works of 
Caius Apollmam Sidoims, the Bishop of Clermont, The Per¬ 
sian weaving industry had* it is true* benefited very consider¬ 
ably from the practice by which the Sassanian kings settled 
Greek and Roman prisoners with a good knowledge of weaving 
in such cities as Susa, Jundi-Shapur* and Shush tar and trans¬ 
ferred other skilled workers there from Antioch; but the native 
craftsmanship was itself excellent and became justly celebrated 
in the West- 

While Persia's beautiful textiles aroused the enthusiasm of 
the artistic in the West, her stranglehold over the silk trade 
excited very different feelings* as it had done in Parthian times. 
The Sassanians, like the Parthians before them* kept a rigid 
control over the silk routes from China* taking for their own 
subjects all that they required at a reta lively low price and 
levying exorbitant dues on what they allowed to pass on to the 
West* This long-held monopoly was at last broken during the 
reign of Justinian* through the instrumentality* curiously enough, 
of two Persian monks from China. 

In sum, the Western view of Sassauian Persia was one of deep 
respect for her military prowess; a curiosity about her religious 
beliefs mixed with a fear of their contagious qualities; contempt 
(to some extent undeserved) for her philosophical attainments; 
and, lastly p admiration for her textiles. 

§ iv. ‘The Islamic Period up to the End of the Reign of 
Nadir Shah (a + i> + 650-1747) 

For the purposes of this survey, the period from the Islamic 
conquest of Persia to the end of the reign of Nadir Sh5h in 
l 747 0211 be divided into two very nearly equal parts, between 
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which there is a striking contrast. In the first—from the middle 
of the seventh century until the coming of the Mongols some 
600 years later—the Muslim conquest veiled the face of Persia 
and the other parts of the East so completely that even had the 
peoples of the West been free of the many troubles that dis¬ 
tracted them they would not have been able for most of this 
time to penetrate the veil and follow what was going on behind 
it. The Mongol conquest of Persia and the adjacent countrics* 
however, broke down the barriers and began the second half of 
our period; one in which the West, by then emerging from its 
chaos* could once more enter into relations with the lands the 
Mongols had conquered. 

The case with which the Muslim Arabs overthrew the Sassa- 
Ilian Empire must have surprised many Western observers; but 
those with knowledge and a turn for analysis would have seen 
that the sudden collapse had two main causes. In the first place, 
Sassanian Persia had long been bleeding to a slow death in the 
interminable struggle with Rome and Byzantium and so was in 
no state to batter back the tremendous and not only physical 
onslaught of Islam. And, secondly* the Arabs* usually so divided* 
wore now unified as they had never been before by extreme 
religious fervour. These acute observers of ours p however, 
especially if they inhabited the outlying provinces of the 
Eastern Empire, would have had little time for ruminating on 
the fall of the Sassanians; for the victorious Arabs soon turned 
against the West. 

The veil that now intervened between East and West leaves 
m little to say for a] most the whole of the first part of the Islamic 
period. Western Europe had throughout no means of contact 
with Persia* and itself turns a dark enough face to scrutiny. True, 
as time went on* the darkness so far lifted as to reveal the new 
feudal Europe. But between this Europe and Persia commercial 
relations would have been difficult, not to say impossible, even 
if the barrier of the caliphate had been removed. 
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On tie other hand* though much of the West was thus shut 
off from the East, there was a steady stream of Hellenic culture 
flowing into the Muslim world in the spacious days of the 
Abbasid caliphate. As other chapters in this volume have made 
plain p it was fortunate for the West, and indeed for the world 
in general, that this flow took place when it did, because it was 
the means of preserving a vast amount of learning that would 
otherwise have been irretrievably lost. 

The Mongol menace to the Islamic world was the means 
whereby the curtain shrouding Persia from the West was drawn 
partly aside some years before the Mongols themselves tore it 
away altogether. In a.d. is3§ the Grand Master of the Assassins 
sent from his headquarters at Alamut, in the heart of the 
Elburz mountains, emissaries to the kings of England and France 
to ask for aid against the Mongols* The envoy to the English 
court said that the West would assuredly be devastated as well 
as the East unless the latter received help. Matthew Paris has 
graphically described the dulling reception which this envoy- 
received. Evidently, the first Persian ever to visit England 
(unless w B e accept as authentic the story of St. Ive, the sixth- 
century Persian missionary') aroused no sympathy and little or 
no curiosity. The envoy to the French court fared no better. 

Although the Mongols triumphed in the East, their attempt 
to dominate the West failed. Shortly afterwards a rumour 
reached the West that the Mongols had embraced Christianity. 
On the strength of this Pope Innocent IV decided, in 1245, to 
inaugurate a great religious movement in their domains. With 
this end in view he sent the Franciscan jean Fhno de Carp ini 
on a mission to the court of the Great Khan at Qaraqorum in 
the following year. Although the friar travelled through Persia, 
he unfortunately recorded nothing of interest regarding the 
country and its people* Seven yean later another missionary, 
the Minorite friar William de Rubruquis, followed in CarpinPs 
footsteps, His account of Persia is disappointingly meagre, con- 
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timing little more than a brief reference to the Assassins and 
their mountain fastnesses. Thus, although the way was now 
open, scarcely anything ms done to give Europe an idea of what 
Persia was like in those days. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that these friars did not undertake thdr long and hazar¬ 
dous journeys with that as thdr primary object. 

It was reserved for the great Venetian, Marco Polo, to throw 
the first real light on Persia for many centuries. Through him 
Europe at last learnt something of that country, its cities, and 
its people, \ abriz he found a thriving place, with very indus¬ 
trious inhabitants. At Kashan the local velvets and silks attracted 
his attention; he was particularly impressed with the beautiful 
embroideries made at Kirman. It u not too much to say that, 
so far as the West was concerned, Marco Polo changed Persia 
from a mere name into a reality. It was he who gave to the 
West the first really detailed description of the formidable 
Order of the Assassins and their sinister chief ‘the Old Man of 
the Mountain* (the crusaders had, it is true, already come into 
contact with the Syrian Assassins, but these were an offshoot 
from the main body in Persia). Marco Polo showed, inter alia, 
that the sturdy Persian peasant could, under certain conditions, 
rise to great heights of heroism- unfortunately, in the case of 
those under the influence of the Assassins, their deeds were of 
a most reprehensible nature. 

Such, in greatly summarized form, is what the West was able 
to learn of Persia through Marco Polo* The canvas, blank for so 
long, was at last showing not only outlines but also some colour 
and detail. 

For rather more than a century after Marco Polo's time there 
was a singular lack of fresh information. This silence was broken 
by the Franciscan friar Odericus who travelled through Persia 
on his way back to Europe from the Far East. He spoke of the 
gTeat sea of sand one day's journey from Yazd, which was £ a 
most wonderful and dangerous thing*, Kashan, which was among 
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the other towns that he visited, was, he said, the place whence 
the three Magi had set out on their memorable journey. Far 
more interesting and entertaining than Friar Odericus’ meagie 
and rather jejune narrative was that of hU contemporary, the 
ubiquitous Moorish traveller I bn Batata, but his worts only 
became available in any European language much later. 
Seventy years after the journeys of Odericus and Ibti Batata, 
new ground was broken by Clavijo, the Spanish Ambassador to 
TimOr Lang (Tamburlainc), In 140+ he and his suite, while on 
their way to the conqueror’s court at Samarkand, travelled 
through Khurasan. At Meshed they were allowed to visit the 
shrine and even to enter the tomb-chamber of the Imam Rida, 
the eighth of the Shi*a Imams. The West could form some idea 
of the great sanctity of the Imam’s last resting-place, in Shfa 
eyes the most hallowed spot in Persia, from Clavijo’s statement 
tha t L whcn travelling later thr ough other parts of Persia, it came 
to be noised abroad that we had been at Meshed and visited 
this holy place, the people would come and kiss the hem of our 
robes, deeming that we wert of those who had acquired merit 
for having made the pilgrimage to the shrine of the great saint 
of Khurasan’. 1 It is, nevertheless, open to question whether the 
true import of the great schism in Islam was then apparent to 
even an intelligent European observer. Many years had still to 
elapse before the Safavids established their Shfa theocracy in 
Persia and embarked on their long duel with Sunni Turkey. It 
was only then that Christendom, also gravely menaced by the 
Turks, took note of the potentialities of Shfa Persia as an ally 
against the common foe. 

During the remainder of the fifteenth century Europe derived 
most of such information as she received on the subject of 
Persia through the Venetians. Being merchants, their prime 
concern was, naturally enough, industry and trade. Giasofo 
Barbate, who was at ‘Jex’ (Yazd) in 1 +7+, described it as ‘a 

1 to TdmtrUntf P 1S5* 
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towns of artificers, makers of fustians, chamletts and the like. 
This towns is walled* of v ingles in circmte, with very great 
suburbes, and yet in manor they are all weyers and makers of 
divers kinds of sy Ikes. 11 

The sixteenth century saw great changes not only in Persia 
herself but also in the nature of her relations with the West, In 
the first place, Shah Ismi'll (1500—24) founded the Safavjd 
dynasty at the very beginning of the century, setting up a theo¬ 
cratic state with himself as the supreme head and with Shf ism 
as the state religion. His aims went far beyond the bounds of his 
own country* as it was his ambition to make Shf ism a universal 
religion. Although he failed in this object, he and his successors 
nevertheless made Persia a great power. As Shl^a Persia^ western 
neighbour was tile strong military power of Turkey* the cham¬ 
pion of Sunni orthodoxy, it was inevitable that war would 
ensue between them. This struggle, which began early in the 
reign of Shah continued* wdth some intermissions and 

with varying fortunes, until 1639. 

In the second place, there was a remarkable change in Persians 
contact with the West. With the discovery, late in the previous 
century, of the sea route to the East via the Cape of Good Hope* 
the fortunes of Venice began to decline, and she slowly but 
steadily lost ground to the Western maritime powers not only 
in Persia but elsewhere as well. 

In 1507 a European fleet, the first since Nearchus* squadron 
over 1,800 years before, appeared in the Persian Gulf, It was a 
Portuguese fleet under the command of the great Albuquerque. 
The Portuguese admiral, noting the strategic Importance and 
commercial potentialities of the small bland of Hormuz T seized 
it together with Qishrn Island and part of the adjoining main¬ 
land. He thus secured for his country control over the entrance 

] Travtit ft Ttifisaftd Pmia, p, 73 {WjttLam Thncnas’i English nanstation of 
ElrbsTo'i Thomas Tvai hanged at Tyburn in after having taken 

part in (tie Wyatt riling apairw Mary) + 
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to the Gulf and also .an excellent trading centre. For over a 
century no oilier Western power ventured seriously to challenge 
the Portuguese in these regions As for the Fcrsians themselves, 
they were too taken up with their life-and-death struggle with 
Turkey to attempt to oust the intruders; moreover, they had 
no navy. 

Except as regards the Persian Gulf, the West was not able 
to add to its knowledge of Persia through Portuguese channels. 
The Safavid monarchy not unnaturally, regarded the Portu¬ 
guese as intruders and infidels, and would have prevented by 
force any attempt by them to penetrate deeply into the country. 
The West was, however, destined to learn far more through the 
commercial contact made by the English, Dutch, and French 
in the not very distant future* 

The English were the first of these three nations to open up 
trading relations with Persia. The Muscovy Company, having 
decided to attempt to trade with Persia via Russia, sent a mis¬ 
sion under Anthony Jenkinson to the former courtin' early in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. When Jenkinson reached Qazvm 
(then the Persian capital) in 1562, he was received graciously 
enough by Shah Tahir* asp, Shah lama il’s son and successor. 
However, as soon as the fanatical Shah discovered that jenkin¬ 
son was a Christian, he abruptly bade him depart. Notwith¬ 
standing this inauspicious start, the Muscovy Company sent 
further expeditions to Persia by the same route. It was in this 
way that Thomas Banister, Geofrey Ducket, and other English¬ 
men journeyed to Persia, visiting Kashan and other towns. 
Their impressions and experiences found a public wider than 
the director! of the Muscovy Company for whom they were 
compiled. Richard Hakluyt published them in London in his 
Principal Navigations 7 FoiagfJ t Tr&fficqutjj and Discoveries. 

Hakluyt also included in this same compilation translations of 
the travels of Jean Plano de Carpin i, William de Rubmquis, and 
Friar Odericus. He printed, beside!, the much more recent 
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journals of Ralph Fitch and John Etdred who, In company with 
some other merchants, were the first Englishmen to travel to 
the Persian Golf and beyond by the overland route via Tripoli, 
Aleppo, and the Euphrates Valley. 

How widely were these records studied and to what extent 
did they enable the Elizabethan *man in the street* to form some 
conception of Persia and her people ? One way to glimpse an 
answer is to ex amine the works of Shakespeare and see what they 
contain on the subject. The result is disappointingly meagre, 
but it may nevertheless be of interest to quote certain of the 
relevant passages and to try to discover how Shakespeare had 
obtained his scanty data. 

In J Comedy of Errors (Act iv, scene 1) the Second Merchant 
sap to Angelo: T am bound for Persia, and want guilders for 
my voyage’; he then demands payment of some money due. 
There can be little doubt that Shakespeare had Ralph Fitch or 
one of his companions in mind when he wrote these lines. The 
First Witch m Madtih (Act n, scene i) says:.. her husband's 
to Aleppo gone, master o* th* Tiger. 1 And as we know" from 
Fitches journal that he sailed in the Tiger for 1 ripoli, this 
suggests a strong likelihood that Shakespeare read the journal 
in Hakluyt's Principal Navigations* 

Again, King Lear (Act hi, scene vi), Lear says to Edgar: 'You, 
sir, I entertain for one of my kindred \ only I do not tike the 
fashion of your garments; you will say they are Persian attire, 
but let them be changed/ The ground here is far from sure. It 
may have been Jenkinson's account of his visit to Shah lah- 
masp’s court which led Shakespeare to speak of 4 Persian attire » 
The fact that he added the words *bui let them be changed* 
does not necessarily mean that he looked upon Persian garments 
as mean or ugly; he may merely have considered them unsuit¬ 
able for that particular occasion. In the following century, with 
far more data to go upon, English opinion of Persian dress was 
on the whole very favourable* For instance, Samuel Pepys was 
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much struck by the Cornely* attire and appearance of the Per¬ 
sian Ambassador when he saw him at Whitehall waiting to be 
received by King Charles. 1 

In The Merchant of Venice (Act u f scene i) Shakespeare puts 
the following words into the mouth of the Prince of Morocco 
when he is addressing Portia: 

I pray 

Thee, lead me to the carets 
To iry my formne. By this scimitar 
That slew the Sophy and a Persian prince 
That won three (adds of Sultan Solyman 
I would ountare the sternest eyes that look. 

It would appear that Shakespeare was working on something 
gleaned from Jenkinson. No 'Sophy* (Le. Shah) or prince was 
actually slain In the wars between Persia and Turkey la the first 
half of the sixteenth century, although Shah Ismj'il was badly 
wounded and narrowly escaped capture in the battle of Chal- 
dfran in 1514. Milton, nearly sixty years later, made better use 
of the same source of information in Paradise Lost (Book X* 
lines 431-6): 

As when the T mu from ha Russian foe 
By A3mc-a.11 over die snowy plains 
Retires* or Baetrian Sophy from the horns 
Of Turkish crescent leaves all waste beyond 
The realm of Aladule In hi* retreat 
To Tauris or Casbcem - . . 

One wonders why Milton used the epithet "Bactrian’; apart 
from that the meaning is perfectly dear. *Aladule\ the 'Alidoli* 
of Venetian travellers, was f Al 5 * al-Daula Dhu*l-Qadar of Erzin- 
can ( a great adversary of Shah IsmTil. 

But Instances can be taken for little more, as evidence, than 
their negative worth: Sophy and AJadulc are romantic and 
uncertain echoes fetched from the far unknowru 

1 5 *e the entry in hu Diary dated IO January 166S. 
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The accession of Shah 'Abbas I to the throne of Persia in 
1 587 brought fundamental changes not only in that country 
but also in her relations with the West. Faced with the necessity 
of waging war against the formidable 1 urks, he decided to form 
a regular army; for he saw the danger of depending on tribal 
levies under chiefs who, like feudal barons in Europe, were often 
of doubtful loyalty and might on occasion prove more of a 
menace than a help. But he saw also how inferior his troops 
were to the Turks in artillery, an arm which the Persians had 
hitherto disdained; arid so, correctly concluding that to achieve 
his aims he must have European aid, he deliberately abandoned 
the bigotry and narrowness of his predecessors and welcomed 
Christians to his court. 

Reports of the new Shah’s character and change of policy 
reached Europe in due course; but, as often happens, the facts 
had suffered some distortion on the way. Pope Clement, believ¬ 
ing that Sh5h 'Abbas was willing to embrace the Catholic faith, 
sent priests to minister to his needs. He fondly cherished the 
hope that, if the Shah became converted, Christianity might 
be reintroduced into Persia, where it had flourished for so long 
in former times. Moreover, the Pope, in company with the 
Emperor and other temporal rulers in the West, saw in Persia 
j potential ally against the Tu rts. ^ then at the zenith of their 
military power and a real menace to Christendom. Envoys were 
therefore sent to Shlh 'Abbis urging him to attack Turkey. 

One of the consequences of Shah "Abbas’s change of policy 
was that not only missionaries and priests, but a strange medley 
of European merchants, diplomats, craftsmen, and soldiers of 

1 'fhc idea of an alliance between Perris and the Wert against Turkey had 
occurred over a century before to Uiun Hasan, the Turkoman ruler over the 
greater part of Persia in the troubled period between the Timuridi and the 
SafavidL When he asked the Venetians for military lid, they sent Cilcfino 
Zeno as an envoy to him. Although Zens returned with pressing request* for 
anlitip.r* thev* fell on deaf got in Venice-i 
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fortune thronged to his court. The reports that these oddly 
assorted visitors sent or brought back to their respective lands 
would fill many volumes. In fact, from the time of Shah 
"Abbas onwards, such sources of information become so copious 
that the difficulty is no longer to find material but to decide 
what to retain and what to discard. As it would be manifestly 
impossible to quote from all these sources, or even briefly to 
refer to them, a few excerpts have been taken and in some cases 
abridgements made from the works of men of different nationa¬ 
lity, outlook, religion s and profession. In this way some idea can 
be formed of what the inhabitants of western European coun¬ 
tries could glean from their nationals travelling through Persia 
or resident there in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
With the wider dissemination of knowledge in the West brought 
about by the growth of literacy and the more extended use of 
the printing press, and with the closer contact that was estab¬ 
lished between West and East, it is safe to say that, as time 
went on, the term ‘Persia* came to mean more to the ordinary 
man in Europe than it had done in Shakespeare*® day. 

Abel Pinion, a I renchman w r ho accompanied that romantic 
figure Sir Anthony SherJey on his mission from the Pope and 
the Emperor to the Persian court at the dose of the sirteejith 
century, said of Shah "Abbas that he was; 1 

+ * . about Jo years of agc f small in siature, but handsome and well- 
proportioned^ his beard and hair ire black. His complexion is rather 
dark tike that of the Spaniards usually is; he has a strong and active 
mind and an extremely agile body* * , . He is etucious to strangers, 
especially to Christians. 

Pinion then drew attention to the strange contrasts in the 
Shah’* character. While he generously provided for the needs 
of an aged French clock-maker, who was too old to work, he 

■ Quoted ty Sir Denitcn Ron in hu Sir Anthony Sbtrley and bit Persia* 
Adventure (London, 1-953), p. 158. 
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could be most capricious and cruel to bis own subjects* ‘cutting 
off their heads for the slightest offence 1 . 1 

In 160S Father Paul Simon* an Italian Carmelite, who was 
the first Superior of that Order in Isfahan, sent to Rome a very 
much more detailed description of the Shah- He stressed his 
vivacity and alertness of mind, as well as his great physical 
strength and his dexterity as a swordsman. The Shah, he went 
on to say, was wont to walk through the streets of his capital* 
mixing freely with the people. And he quoted the Shah as saying 
that this was: *how to be a king and . .. the King of Spain and 
other Christians do not get any pleasure out of ruling, because 
they arc obliged to compass themselves with so much pomp and 
majesty/ 2 Notwithstanding this attitude, the Shah insisted on 
his subjects treating him with proper respect, and punished 
severely anyone who failed to do so. 

Sir Thomas Herbert, who accompanied the English Ambassa¬ 
dor Sir Dodmore Cotton and Sir Robert Sherky to Persia Jute 
in Shah *Abbls’s reign* wrote as follows on the subject of the 
Shah’s attitude towards foreigners : 3 

The King . + r esteemed it an addition of lustre, to Ms Court to be¬ 
hold erodes in their own country habit* so that the greater the variety 
appeared* he would say the more Ms Court and country were honoured 
at home and in estimation abroad. 

Persia was, Herbert said* a formidable military power, and 
the Shah was able to muster 300,000 horse and 70,000 muske¬ 
teers; though, he added* not more than 50,000 were usually 
levied* this number being knough to find forage and prqvaad 
in such barren countries/* Of the Persians themselves* Herbert 
stated that they were 5 

* , . generally well-limbed and straight, the zone they live in makes 
them tawny* the wine cheerful* ilie opium salacious- The women palm, 

1 Ibid. 

a A Cbrtmde c/ tk$ Corrnrtim t« Ferim t L I 

J JiWt, p, 2$z+ 4 Ibid, R. *4^ J Ihid., p. 2JQ. 
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the men love arms; all affect poetry; what rise grape inflames, the ]aw 
allays and example bridles. 

Father Paul Simon described the Persians as being 1 

* + . white, of fair stature, courteous, friend Ly towards foreigners and 
tractable; they iet great store on nobility of birth, which the Turks do 
noi. They ate very ceremonious and use many forms of politeness after 
their own fashion. The Persians were formerly very superstitious and 
abhorred Christians, as if the latter were a foul race, , „ T Nowadays, 
because the Shah show? great regard for the Christians, passes hb time 
with them and sets them at his- table, they have abandoned all this and 
act toward? them as they do to their own people. 

It would be out of place to give here any detailed description, 
of the manner in which the English East India Company began, 
in Shah * Abba’s reign, its bug connexion with Persia or of how 
an alliance between the two in ibaa resulted In the expulsion 
of the Portuguese from Hormuz and the small strip of the 
mainland seized over a century before. For well over a hundred 
years the company's officials and merchants travelled etten- 
sivdy m the country, and many resided for long periods at 
Gombrun (Bandar Abbas)* Isfahan, Shiraz, and elsewhere. 
Through the letters and reports sent to England by these 
officials and merchants, much information of importance about 
not only trade* but also other matters was received there. 
Hot on the heels of the English came the Dutch, who likewise 
maintained for many years a close commercial connexion with 
Persia, 

In the religions field* Shah f Abbas's tolerance and his friend- 
hness towards Christians made it possible for missionaries of 
various orders and denominations to go to Persia, build churches 
there, and freely practise their religion* Though they made few 
converts, they came to know the country and the people ex¬ 
tremely well* Shah ^bbls, well named ‘the Great 1 , died in 
1629, but his tolerant policy did not die with him; and so 
1 A Clrvndtf e f tb* CarmAiif 1 in Pmia^ i. 156, 
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missionaries, as well as merchants and others, continued to come 
and go freely. 

Amongst the missionaries, the most remarkable was Pere 
Raphael du Mans, a French Capuchin, who arrived in Isfahan 
in 1644 and remained there until his death in 1696. During his 
long stay he became a good Persian scholar, and did a great deal 
not only to further French interests, lay as well as ecclesiastical, 
but also to make Persia and her people better known in Europe. 
His work, entitled L'Estat de la First tn j 66 o, was of great value 
to Louis XlV’s capable minister Colbert wheu he was seeking 
information on Persia before establishing the French Compaguie 
des Indes in 1664. There can be no doubt that the well-known 
French travellers Tavernier and de Thevenot, as well as Chardin 
(of whom more will be said below), were indebted to P£re 
Raphael for much of the data regarding Persia that are contained 
in their works. Moreover, when the French Orientalist Jean- 
Fran^ois Petis de La Croix (whom Colbert had sent to the East 
in 1670 to study Oriental languages and to collect manuscript*) 
reached Isfahan in 1674, Pere Raphael tended him during a 
serious illness and later helped him with his Persian studies. 
Petis de La Croix’s translations of various Oriental works, some 
of them Persian, aroused great interest in Europe in the early 
years of the eighteenth century, and led the West to realise 
that Persia had a culture and a literature of her own. 

The greatest single contributor to Western knowledge of 
Persia in the seventeenth century was undoubtedly Sir John 
Chardin, a French Huguenot, who spent in the aggregate ten 
years in that country. He was a jeweller by profession and so had 
access to all the notables in the land, from the monarch down¬ 
wards. Thanks partly to Fere Raphael, but more to his own 
acute observational powers, Chardin was able to amass a great 
store of information on practically all aspects of Persian life. Of 
particular interest is his description of Isfahan as it was in his 
time, when it was in its hey-day and one of the largest cities of 
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the world* The publication of Chardin’s Fcyagfs in several 
European languages did a great deal to spread knowledge of 
Persia in the West. Seen through his observant eyes, both the 
country and the people took on a far more concrete shape. 

It Is of interest to compare Chardin’s opinion of the Persians 
with those of the earlier writers already quoted: 1 

Pour esprit, b Persons Tout aussi beau ct ausri wcdlent que le 
corps. Leur imagination cst vive, prompte ei facile. Leur mt moire cst 
ct ffconde. 11s one beaucoup de dlspoririunj m sciences, aur arts 
libcrmx et auk irti m£cimqucs + Ih cn ont aussi bcaucowp pout ks 
inne f 11s aiment la gloirc ou U vank£ R qui en est la hime image, Leur 
naturel est pliant et simple „ leur esprit facile ei intrigant. Lcur pent* 
CSt grande eC naturclle a la ¥olupt£ T iu luie, 4 la dipenje, a la prodi¬ 
gality ct c T est ce qui fait qu T iIi ifentecidcnt ni Feconomie ni lc com¬ 
merce; en nn mot* ils apportent ati monde dt-s talent naturela aussi boas 
q&aucun autte people; mais U nV cn a gukrc qui pcrttraweitt ca 
tale ns autant curls le font. 

Ih fort philosophy sur les bieus ct les mmi dc la vie, sur 
l T csp£rance et sur la craintc de Pavcdr, peu eniachea par Pavaricc, ne 
dMrant d ! aequ£rir que pour d£peruer. Ils aiment 4 jonir du present, et 
ib rse se reiusent rien quails pubsenl sc donner, n J ayant nullc inquietude 
de Favenir dont ih sc repwenr stir la Providence ct sur leur delink- 
lb CToient fortemem qiFelle esi certainc ct inalterable, et ib se conduh 
sent ii -d«s us dc bonne foi. Aussi, quand il lent arrive quelque disgrace,, 
ib n T en sont point accablds, comme la plupart des mires hommes* . . . 
Us dbent iranquillemcnt: met tank eft: tl etoit ordonne que celu arrivat, 1 

Chardin's contemporary, Dr. Jolm Fryer, showed that the 
Persians had a very convivial side; 1 

It Is mcrediblc to sec whtt Quantifies {of wine) they drink at a 
Merry-meetings and how unconcerned the neat day they appear , .. . 
they will quaff you thus a whole Week together. They ireconremble 
Good Fellow*, sparing no one the Bowl in their turn, 

* 4u Chevalier Chardin en Pen* fParhj iSll), iii. 404-6. 

1 I ft Eende4 far tnaktuh ajI, ‘[u] it written 1 . 

5 A A jfcc&uxi the Estit IkJui and Persia [Lundan, E&qSy. pp. 245, 146. 
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Fryer was at Gombrtiii in [6j6p and dcstfibt*! how the English 
sailors from the East India Company's vessels disponed them¬ 
selves ashore. The men had, however, a poof opinion of the 
climate there, as they 'stigmatised this Place for the excessive 
Heat, with the Sarcastic*! Saying, that there was but an Inch- 
Deal betwixt Gombroon and Hell\ l 

Europe had no lack of competent observers of the course oi 
events that, beginning with the accession of the pious but effete 
Shah Sultan Husain in 1694, culminated with the Afghan inva¬ 
sion and the fall of the Safavid monarchy in 1722. In Isfahan 
were the heads of the religious missions with their staff 5 , the 
representatives of the English and Dutch East India Com¬ 
panies, and, from time to time, the diplomatic envoys of various 
powers. In many of the principal towns were resident mission¬ 
aries and, in certain of them, merchants and agents of the two 
East India Companies. In addition, there were a number of 
travellers, such as the Dutch writer and artist Cornelius le Bruin 
(in ivhose book are some excellent engravings of Isfahan and 
other cities that he visiied), the Frenchmen de Toumelon: and 
Lucas, and the Scotsman John Bell of Antermony. 1 h rough the 
medium of these eyewitnesses, people in the West could see how, 
with the reins of government in the hands of the incompetent 
but well-meaning Shah, the Safavid edifice of state progressively 
decayed and finally collapsed. 

The missionaries wrote of the cancellation of the royal 
decrees on which their privileges depended; they also reported 
the renewal of religions persecution, the result 01 the growing 
influence of the fanatical element amongst the my Has and the 
machinations of the orthodox priesthood. I he merchants, like 
the missionaries* complained of the withdrawal of privileges and 
the demanding of huge bribes by the corrupt court officials tor 
their renewal; they also reported the adverse effect upon trade 
of the growing lack of security in the country. 

1 lb ld^ p. 224- 
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The French view of Persia at this time was a broader one 
than that held by the English and Dutch, whose interests there 
were purely commercial. Louis XIV, who had for long assumed 
ihe role of protector of Christians in the East, was, in company 
with the Pope, seriously perturbed when reports reached Europe 
of the persecution of missionaries and the forcible closing of 
churches and missions. To put an end to these persecutions and 
at the same time to further French commercial and political 
interests, Louis XIV and his ministers decided to open negotia¬ 
tions with the government for a treaty that would contain the 
necessary provisions. In spite of an inauspicious start and formid¬ 
able obstacles, tins treaty, the first ever to be concluded between 
France and Persia, was signed at Isfahan in 170B. However, for 
reasons into which it is unnecessary to enter here, this treaty 
brought about only a temporary alleviation in the lot of the 
missionaries and did not result in any progress in the political 
or commercial sphere. 

In 1714 Shit Sultan Husain sent an envoy named Muhammad 
Rida Beg to France for the purpose of concluding an agreement 
with that power for joint action against the Muscat Arabs 
whose piracies in the Persian Gulf were having a disastrous 
effect on trade. The French Government astutely toot advan¬ 
tage of the envoy 1 ! arrival to start negotiations for a further 
treaty with Persia on lines distinctly more advantageous than 
those of the instrument of 1708. The French ministers con¬ 
cerned had as their advisers the Abbe Gaudcreau, a French 
Orientalist of some note, and a merchant of Marseilles named de 
Canscvilles. Both Ga udcncau and de CanseviUes had spent some 
time in Persia and had come to know it well. 

A 1 though .Muhammad Rida Beg was not empowered to con¬ 
clude such a treaty and was at first disinclined to begin the 
negotiations, he was at length induced to do so, and affixed his 
signature to the treaty in August 1715. Ko mention was made 
in it of the Muscat project, but it was verbally arranged that 
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3 French naval officer was to be sent to Persia to sec what steps 
could be taken* This new treaty, besides giving France all the 
commercial privileges that she wanted and safeguarding the 
religious missions* provided that the French ambassador who 
was to be sent to the Persian court should have precedence over 
the diplomatic representatives of all other nations. Moreover, 
there was to be French consular representation at Isfahan and 
elsewhere. The great pains taken hy Lottis XIV and his ministers 
to conclude these two treaties and the ceremonious reception 
which they accorded to Muhammad R^d-l Beg in France showed 
that they attached very great importance to Persia. 

Muhammad Rida Beg* however, had exceeded his powers, 
and there was consequently much difficulty in securing the 
treaty’s ratification, It was not, in fact, .ratified until May 1722, 
by which time Isfahan was already being besieged by the GbaL 
zai Afghans. In the following October the capital fell, the Shah 
abdicated* and the once glorious Safavid regime came to an 
ignoble end. The treaty of 17*5 thus brought no lasting 
advantage to France. 

Although ministers such as Pont char train could, hy recourse 
to experts like Gaudcream and de Canscvilles* form a fairly just 
appreciation of Persia as it was then, the average Frenchman 
tended to look upon it to an exaggerated extent as a land of 
glamour and romance. It is not without interest to examine 
1 he reasons for this tendency. In the first place, the translations 
of Peris de La Croix were in great vogue* and they invested 
Persia and other parts of the East with the atmosphere of the 
Arabian Nights, Secondly, the extraordinary adventures of 
Marie Petit in Persia had recently become widely known in 
France. She had accompanied a Frenchman named Fibre to 
Persia when he was sent there on a diplomatic mission in 1704. 
On Fab re’s sudden death from fever at Erivan while en route to 
the Persian court, she assumed charge of the mission* and was 
subsequently displaced only with extreme difficulty by a new 
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envoy. She had nevertheless succeeded in being received, by the 
Shah. On her return to France she was thrown into prison, 
where she languished for a long time. When her dossier was ac 
length referred to Fontchartrain, he was so impressed with the 
diary she had kept in Persia that he not only ordered her release 
but also asked Lc Sage, the author of Gil Win, to put her diary 
into literary form. It is unfortunate that Le Sage did not see 
his way to comply. 

The third reason for the holding of erroneous and exaggerated 
ideas regarding Persia was the visit of Muhammad Rt^U Beg- 
His journey through France from Marseilles and his entry into 
Parts attracted a great deal of attention. The Parisian crowds 
were greatly interested in his exotic appearance, his strange 
mode of life, and his extraordinary behaviour on a number of 
occasions. His doings achieved wide publicity. Engravings oi 
him were made and found a ready sale, and a picture was 
painted showing him being received in audience by Louis XIV 
(the last public audience that the aged monarch gave before 
his death). Muhammad Rida Beg brought his mission to 
a romantic close by eloping with a french lady of some 
position. 

The overthrow of the Safavid power by the Afghans and the 
simultaneous invasion and occupation oi western and north¬ 
western Persia by Turkey and Russia respectively aroused a 
sensation in Europe. It appeared there that Persia had sunk so 
far that she would never be able to regain her position js a 
nation of importance. This view, however* proved mistaken. 
Persia, against expectation, recovered as she had done several 
times before; and only seven years later. Thanks to the genius 
and military skill of a hitherto unknown leader named Nldir 
Qu]I Beg, the Afghans were routed and expelled; Tahmlsp, a 
son of the late Shih Sultan Husain (murdered by the Afghans), 
was placed on the throne; the Turks, after being heavily 
defeated* were forced 10 withdraw to their side of the frontier ; 
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and Russia deemed it prudent to relinquish without fighting 
the territory she had occupied. 

Nadir Quit Beg’s seizure of the throne in 1736 (when he toot 
the title of Nadir Shah) and his subsequent spectacular invasion 
of India greatly enhanced his fame in the West and led to him 
being called ‘the second Alexander*, We have the testimony 
of a number of well-qualified European observers regarding 
Nadir’s remarkable gifts as well as his defects. William Cockell, 
the Resident of the English East India Company at Isfahan, 
speaking from dose personal knowledge, said that it was 

, . . scarce credible how quick he is in discerning the Odds on either 
Side, and how active in succouring his Troops. If any of his General 
Officers give Ground without being greatly over-powered, he rides up 
and kills him with a Battle-ar (which he always carries in his Hand) 
and then gives the Command to the next in Rank. 1 

The Jesuit Pi re Bazin, who was Nadir’s physician for some years, 
said of his qualities as a ruler: 5 

Malgri la bassesse de son extraction, il sefflbloit ne pour 1 c crone, Li 
nature lui avoir donne toutes les grande* quality qui font lei biros, 
ei unc panic mcme de cclles qui font les grands Rois. On aura peine a 
ttouver dans I’Histoire un Prince d’un ginie plus vasie, d’un esprit plus 
pinitnnt, d’un courage plus intrfpide. Sea projets itoient grands. Its 
moyenj bien chobU, et 1'exkution priparic smut mime que Tent re- 
prise 

Thar was one side of the picture. Other observers, however, 
could not fail to note how Nadir, with his zest for war, even- 
tuallv brought his country to ruin by his terrible drain on its 
resources. 

A curious feature of this period was the belief by soma Euro¬ 
peans that certain prominent figures in the Persian scene were 
of Western origin. There were many who believed that Nadir 

* Quoted from Janie! Fra*er p i Ntidir pp r iJjJ-4* 

J Lcttrei iJijtancti rf (WHlHf [Pirii + 1 jlo) :h iY, 316. 
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was a native of Brabant and that he Had gone to Persia it an 
early age. In consequence of the fact that Nldir was known for 
a time by the title of Tafunisp Quti Khan, corrupted by Euro¬ 
pean merchants and others into Thamas Kouli, others imagined 
that he was really an Irishman named Thomas 0 T Kelly. In one 
case, at any rate, this false attribution of European origin was 
quite deliberate. The Abbe Talment* in his spurious memoirs of 
Tahmlsp II {a book which he saw fit to publish anonymously)* 
purported to show that the Shah was really the son of a French¬ 
man named Jolyoi who had taken service under Shah Sultan 
Husain. 

We may conclude this survey by noting how Persia* after 
being no more than a mere name in the West, became in the 
second half of the Islamic period progressively better known as 
Contact became closer and more frequent. As has already been 
seen, the conceptions of Fcrsia formed by Europeans differed 
* widely, some regarding her merely as a country to trade with, 
others as a land to evangelize, while others again looked upon 
her as an illy against the Turks. As time went on, it came to 
be realized in Europe that Persia meant something more than 
all this, that she had a real culture and literature of her own, 
her people having a fine taste for poetry and a keen zest for 
mysticism and for philosophical speculation. 
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CHAPTER 13 

‘THE ROYAME OF PERSE’ 

I si the year 1835 two small volumes entitled Persia were added 
to 'Uncle Oliver^ Travels 1 in the Library for the Young scries 
published by Messrs. Charles Knight of Ludgatc Street, Tliey 
contained instructive dialogues by means of which a conscien¬ 
tious guardian told the orphaned Henry, Frank, and Jane what 
he thought they should know about a country that had a 
curiously obstinate habit of remaining in fairyland. His informa¬ 
tion was ruthlessly selective. Among the birds of Persia, he told 
his young listener peacocks were great favourites. Indeed, on 
either side of the famous throne of the King of Persia were 
square pillars on which peacocks were carved—peacocks studded 
with precious stones and each holding a Large ruby in its beak. 
Thrones, however, and their ornaments, were so many glittering 
obstacles in the path of instruction; and Uncle Oliver moved on 
to the next species of bird: ‘Hawks also-/ He was inter¬ 

rupted- ‘Do/ cried his youngest listener, ‘do, dear Uncle, tell 
us something more about the king and hh throne/ ‘Not now/ 
was the firm reply. ‘Remember wc arc now talking about birds/ 
and the child sighed, wriggled, and resigned herself* But how 
persistent these children were. A few days later it was Henry’s 
turn to be snubbed. ‘Pliny/ said Uncle Oliver, speaking of the 
pearl fisheries of Grmu*, Tliny and other old Roman writers 
[fancied] that the pearls were formed of dew% which the [oyster] 
comes up to the surface every morning and opens its shell to 
imbibe/ ‘What a pretty ideal" said Henry. ‘Yea/ admitted 
Uncle Oliver, £ buc what we want and most admire in natural 
history is not pretty poetical fancies, but facts/ 

Yet even a sternly repressive unde had some knowledge to 
impart which must stir fancy, for he was describing a country 
in which fact and fancy had long been interwoven. Id this 
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country legend had said, and experience had confirmed, that 
the king, clothed in garments blazing w»ih pearls and precious 
stones, did indeed sit on a resplendent peacock throne delecting 
in the compliments of poets and orators. At times he found the 
compliments so ravishing that he rose and —a mark of highest 
favour—stuffed the pocris mouth with sweetmeats. His palace 
contained little furniture besides his throne, for in Persia kings 
and their meaner subjects alike were wont to sit cross-logged on 
the ground on carpets, carpets of a design and texture which 
held the eye entranced, carpets which—and in crept tie fa ble¬ 
at times held magical properties and could rise into the sky, 
soaring over desert, mountain, and chasm, bearing sorcerers to 
work evil or restoring princesses to their lovers. 

An enchanted Orient moved gradually into the Englishman^ 
vision about the thirteenth century, when tales filtered back to 
Europe of a marvellous realm of Cathay to which the wandering 
Franciscan and Dominican friars were bringing Christianity, 
By the mid-fourteenth century Higden, drawing on Greek and 
Latin JusiorLms, had given Persia and the Persian Wars a place 
in his Polychr&m^ n. At the same time 'Sir John Manderille 1 
(Southey’s ‘undaunted liar’} w r as compiling a book of travels 
which became known first in French and Latin versions and 
which, at the end of the century was printed in English by 
Wynkyn de Worde and Fynson. In it he pictured for the delecta¬ 
tion of all escapists an Orient which was at one moment Cathay, 
at another Persia, a Persia ’which itretched beyond Arabia, 
beyond Abyssinia, and even to the ‘kinde of Indeh Geography 
inexact, and the early cosmographers put seas where no 
seas existed, set the Ark upon Ararat, and left the mandrake 
holding his tortured peace over the Nile Delta, The boundaries 
oi f ersb were to be nebulous for centuries to come, nebulous 
firsi because they were marked only by fable; later, perhaps, 
because the ordinary man found it difficult to grapple with the 
hinory of their changes. 
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The Persia inherited from Mandeville was an earthly para¬ 
dise, the cradle of Biblical story, bounded by one of the four 
rivers that came out of the Garden of Eden. It was a country 
of luxury, light, and colon t f of gardens sunlit and scented, mur¬ 
murous with bird song and ihe sound of running water. Wise 
men and soothsayers, astrologers and magnificent barons peopled 
its goodly cities, together with old men of fantastic and often 
murderous proclivities. Its rulers lived in gold-domed palaces 
of which the chambers were lighted with carbuncles and scented 
with balm. They were clad in cloth of gold sewn with ‘grete 
perlcs oryend and diamonds ^orysseht with the dew ofheuend. 
Gaston’s Mirrtwr of World added a pleasing shudder. In the 
‘Royame of Perse ... a science called Nygromanrie was first 
founden, whkhc science constrayneth the cnemye, the fende T 
to be taken and holde prhonnerb It added, too, a scrap of 
information which heralded the day when magic itself would 
fade and shrink before political fact. *In this contree”, wrote 
Caxton, ‘groweth a pose 1 ivhkhe is so hoot that it sbldeth the 
handes of them that holde it* But the pipelines carrying the 
scalding substance across the Iranian plateaux were hidden in a 
future which not even the necromancers could read. 

Trade, all the time, was adding firmer detail to the vision 
conjured up by religion and chronicle. The l Royame of Fer$e T 
contained cities with names like music—Suit an ia p Trapezunda, 
Bokhara, Samarkand—to which spices and drugs (‘notemeg* and 
4 much rhubarbe*), silk, velvets, carpets, shawls, gold and doth 
of gold, silver, and precious stones were brought from India, 
Africa, and Cathay. By river, inland sea, and overland routes 
the merchandise was taken from those centres to Aleppo and 
there received by the Venetian gallbsses which had brought 
pilgrims to the Holy Land. Back the gallbsses came to Europe, 
and with them tales of the countries they had left. Perhaps 

1 iiC. pitch. Caxt-OTI, trail I bring 1 the Mirnvr e/ ike WqtU from the French, 
mbtook h la p*Li 1 (pitch) for 'le poii 1 [pea). 
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they told of a thirteenth-century Venetian who had travelled 
in the Eastern parts of the world and had seen remarkable things 
and places* He had encountered sheep with tails heavy beyond 
all proportion which had to be borne on trucks; had seen the 
trees of the Sun and the Moon on which the Phoertii rested, 
and small birds whose multi-coloured plumage streaked the air 
with brilliance. In the country through which he journeyed 
plains of unbounded fertility contrasted with cold, high, moun¬ 
tain passes or with deserts baking in the sun, waterless, and like 
a land accurst In its harbours lay ships laden with spicery, gems, 
and other treasures. Its monarch*, fabulously rich, wielded 
sceptres carved from emeralds and bore the title ‘Khan*, which 
sign i bed the Great Lord of Lords, And one of them, whose 
gorgeous summer palace the Venetian traveller had seen, was 
called Kubla Khan. 

Set Marco Polo** narration of his iravels was edited at the 
end of the fifteenth century. In the year 1556 it was printed in 
French and in 1579 it was translated into English, By the mid- 
sixteenth century, too, scholars to whom the fall of Byzantium 
and the invention of printing were bringing Greek and Latin 
tea is were reading Strabo, the geographer, or Plutarch 1 * Liv*s t 
or the ancient history' of Diodorus Siculus, with its liberal mix¬ 
ture of fact, hearsay, and conjecture. Or they may have studied 
the Persian Wars in the works of a Greek historian and traveller 
who, unlike Sir John Mandcvillc, had visited some at least of 
tile countries he described. Did the scholars talk of Herodotus 
with the cosmographers and the merchant adventurers who 
were at that time planning voyages of discovery 7 What meat 
they could extract from their reading, and for how many 
mouths* Here, for the geographers, was a Persian Empire less 
nebulous dun the b Royamc of Perse 1 , Here, for the merchant 
burning to fill his coffers, was talk and ever more talk of gold, 
silver, and gems, of gaily coloured rapestrics t of monarch* who 
poured their molten revenues of gold-dust into earthenware 
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vessels* and when money was needed broke away the earthen¬ 
ware and cur off what would serve their purpose. Here, too, for 
the gentleman adventurer were tales upon talcs to feed hh 
thirst for discovery. In this country were trees so beautiful that 
a monarch had once ordered them to be adorned with gold. In 
its gardens rose-hushes grew of themselves* bearing flowers of 
surpassing fragrance. Its people w r ere like their landscape in 
character, full of contrasts. They were chivalrous, but roused 
when angry to unexampled ferocity + They held lying to be the 
foulest of sins. They loved sweet meats and luxurious practices. 
They were given to wine, and would deliberate when drunk 
and decide when sober. When their kings rode to battle in 
jewelled chariots* accompanied by their concubines, warriors, 
chosen out of all Persians, preceded them on white horses; and 
behind came the 4 Immortals’, whoso spears were topped with 
golden pomegranates. Imagination and die English trading 
instinct were stirred to their depths. If it pleased God and the 
Government the inhabitants of this land of glamour would 
soon be clothed in good English broadcloth. 

And so* in 1553* the newly formed Company of Merchant 
Adventurers planned £ new and strange navigation*, and three 
ships set sail for search and discovery of the Nor [hern fans of 
Asia. Two came to grief: die third discovered the norih coast 
of Russia; and the way to Moscow and thence to the Caspian 
Sea was opened. A few years later Sir Anthony JenMnson had 
penetrated as far into Asia Minor as Bukhara and was back in 
England, his mind teeming with projects for an overland trade 
route through Russia to Persia. One after another, the Eliza¬ 
bethan voyagers expanded trade and won prosperity and renown 
for the Virgin Queen {Tor which of the Kings of this land 
before her Majesty . . . hath ever dealt with the Emperor of 
Persia P). One after another they enriched the language with 
new* intoxicating, evocative words which rang with a golden 
sound in the Renaissance car; and they left narratives of their 
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voyages which were to beget, and sometimes were in themselves, 
the very magic of poetry h 

By the close of the sixteenth century the Englishman had 
developed a sense of geography. The world was steadily being 
mapped, and the Orient as a concrete reality was detaching 
itself from the enfabled background of even a hundred years 
earlier. Yet where Persia was concerned circumstances for long 
combined to preserve enchantment, With India and, later* 
China,, traffic was carried on by sea and became easier and more 
frequent. Acquaintance with the marvellous bred explanation, 
or acceptance, if never contempt. From India, too, the rales of 
correspondents and returning officials made for a sense of fami¬ 
liarity with life 3i the East India Company's trading stacions, 
where an English atmosphere had somehow been created amidst 
un-English surroundings. But Persia„ still a country of names* 
remained off the tract, accessible only by caravans which wound 
slowly along a golden road. 

Nor were even the most concrete descriptions such as would 
restrain fancy. In the narrations collected by Hakluyt and Pur- 
chit the reader could feed on facts which might be sobering 
but were never sober. Conjecture, he found* bad paled beside 
truth* and the adventurers bad encountered experiences as 
extravagant as the tales that made them adventure-thirsty. 
^Who reades Sir John dc MandcuiT, said the poet William 
Warner after reading Hakluyt, 

Tfu! wonders not? and wonder may 
If all be true he wrights. 

Yeas rather it bcleavc (fur must. 

Now modernly approv'd). 

The road to Samarkand was to remain obstinately golden. Men 
might freeze to death on the way, but the eye of imagination 
saw the bales of silken shawls and carpets that were lowered 
from the camels at the journey's end* not the stark corpse of 
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one who had been placed between them in a hopeless endeavour 
to preserve warmth. 

It was from Persia that merchants returned to tell of audiences 
with kings who held court in rich pavilions 'wrought with silk 
and gold’, set pleasantly upon hillsides where the air was balmy 
and cooled with the water of fountains. Within, the ground 
before and beneath the king—Emperor, Shaugh, Sophy, he 
had many titles—was covered with carpets many-hued and 
glowing with the silver, gold, and precious stones from which 
they were woven. And could fancy, even. Elizabethan fancy, 
unaided have imagined anything so costly as the king s garments, 
gem-encrusted and rutilant like the sun itself in splendour? 
His tolipant, or turban, tulip-shaped like the flowers springing 
from the hill-side, had ‘a sharpe end, standing upward halfc a 
yard long, of rich cloth ofgolde, wrapped about with a piece of 
India silk at ao yards long, wrought with golde, and on the left 
side a plume of fethets set in a irunkc of golde richly inameled 
and set with precious stones’. The reader, dazzled, rose from 
his Hakluyt and went to the theatre, where ear and imagination 
were again intoxicated by the talc of Tamburlaine, the Scythian 
shepherd who had conquered the ‘Royamc of Perse’. 

It does indeed seem that from the Middle Ages until watt 
into the nineteenth century the word Persia fed the love of the 
luxurious, the extravagant, the romantic, which makes the 
Englishman in his secret heart an escapist. Samuel Purchas had 
this characteristic in mind in 1613 when he introduced his 
Pilgrimes: 'Far fetched and dearc bought are the lettice sutablc 
to our lips.' But escapism was rot all. The Englishman who 
obeys an irresistible urge and goes fir afield to seek for marvels 
has also a disconcerting tendency to greet what is un-English 
with anything from gentle satire to open ridicule. Samuel Pepys 
was to be struck by this in 1661 when watching a procession of 
Russian Ambassadors on their way to the King's Court in 
Whitehall: ‘But Lord! to sec the absurd nature of Englishmen 
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that cannot forbear laugliing and jeering at every thing that 
loots strange/ 

There was much that looked strange in Persia and the Per¬ 
sians* and the Englishman's conception of the country began 
to contain a comic element. He learned* for instance;, that the 
Lireat Shah of Shahs, that dignified potentate, was wont to 
occupy himself ‘two dayes in the weeks in his Bathstouc; and 
when he is disposed to goe thither* he taketh with him 5 or 6 of 
hb concubines, inewr or less f and 1 day they consume in washing 
rubbing and bathing him and the other day in paring his naile^ 
and other matters*. At court, he noted, the Persons sat cross- 
legged upon their rich carpets, ‘like so many inanimate statues, 
joyning their bums to the ground, iheir backs to the wall, and 
their eyes to a constant object'. But they were not always 
inanimate. At Shiraz “the Duke himself (like a statue) at the cud 
of the room sat cross-legged, not moving one jot till the Ambas¬ 
sador was almost at him, and then (as one affrighted) sLipt up, 
im braced and bad him welcome*. In India Sir Thomas Roe, 1 
shabbily dressed figure amid the splendours of the Great 
Mogul s court* stood gravely at the King T s Durbar and observed 
the behaviour of the Persian Ambassador# ‘He appeared rather 
a Jester or Jugler, then a person of any gravity, running up & 
downe ^ acting all his words like a Mimicke Player . . .* ever 
calling his Majesty King and Commander of the World (forget¬ 
ting his owne Master had a share in it). . . , When all was 
delivered . , * hee prostrated himself on the ground,. Si knocked 
with hb head, as if hee would enter in, T 

Then in London there was the great clash between Sir Robert 
^hurley and his Persian rival, which may have caused some on¬ 
lookers to revise their notions of the dignity of Khans and 
Bcgler Begs. Sir Robert Sherlcy, an English adventurer* one of 
three famous brothers, fell so much under the spoil of Persia 
when once he reached it that he remained in the service of the 
Great Shah, married a Persian wife* dressed continually in Per- 
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sian garb, and eventually acted as Envoy for his Oriental Master 
on missions to the King's Court in London, For trade leads to 
politics: English merchants had found a Persia at war with 
Turkey \ and would an alliance not be of benefit, to Persia in 
her fight against her old enemy, to England in opening up 
wider markets? Sir Robert Sherley, bringing his Persian wife 
and wearing his turban* journeyed from Persia to Moscow and 
from Moscow to London to treat of this matter, A strange 
thing happened. He was long on the way, and on arrivat in 
London he found his title as the Shah's envoy disputed by 
another Persian nobleman who had suddenly appeared on the 
scene. When the Englishman presented his letters to his Persian 
rival the new-comer, who had been fitting in a chair on his 
legs double under him after the Persian Posture, and affording 
no motion of respect to [anyone] * * +r suddenly rising out of 
his chasre, stept to Sir Robert Sherley, snatch t his Letters from 
him* toare them, and gave him a blow on the face with hb Fist'. 
Small wonder, after such a pantomime, that both ambassadors 
were flipped back to Persia (in separate vessels) at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Sir Robert Sherley made the return voyage in an East India- 
man, the Rose, which set sail for the Persian Gulf on Good 
Friday of 1 626. Among her other passengers were Sir Dodmore 
Cotton, Ambassador from the King of England, Charles I, to 
the Great Shah, and, in die ambassadorial suite, a young man of 
twenty, Sir Thomas Herbert* one of the most lively writers 
who ever put Persia on an English bookshelf* 

Arrived at Gombrun in the Fcrsian Gulf the party disem¬ 
barked and began their ‘Land Trauualle into Persia, furnish t 
with Twenty nine Cammels and iweluve Horse*. With the 
Ambassador and his suite young Herbert found liimself, among 
other adventures, entertained in splendour at Shira^ a city 
‘defended by Nature, enriched by Trade, and by Art made 
lovely 5 * He feasted his eyes upon the walls of the Sultan Shock 
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Ally-BcgVhouse, embossed with gold and wrought: into imagery* 
and from the lofty surrounding hills looked down upon mosques 
and humimxms with cerulean tiles and gilded vanes where 
storks nested. He saw a college where Philosophy* Astrology, 
Physics, Chemistry, ‘and the Mathema ticks* were studied. He 
learned that the Persians were above all lulled by Poetry, £ that 
Genius seeming properly to delight itself among them*, He had 
some experiences that caused him to note that the Persians 
were in truth liberal wine-bibbers and lovers of magic, and to 
fear that under the hot sun Pleasure was thought to be a 
delightful conqueror of Virtue. Then Shiraz, was left behind 
and the party reached the black acres of broken pillars, the 
storied fragments of wall, the blocb of marble, that were still 
a glory and had once been Perse polls. From one corner of the 
gleaming ruins to another our traveller went, pacing every side 
of the presence-chambers to measure them, peering Into the 
engravings, copying inscriptions which Svithout the help of a 
Daniel could hardly be interpreted*, commenting that the four 
carvcn monsters at the stairhead were “audi Beasts + „ * as issue 
from the Poet’s or Fictoris brains*. He studied the varieties of 
regal ornaments worn by former kings, and remarked that in 
ancient times the nobler son of Persians had worn their hair 
very' long, whereas the present custom was that the head was 
shaven save for one long lock on top by which the Believer 
would be hoisted up to Paradise. (And Meredith, two hundred 
years later, wove a fantasy around this ‘Identical 7 ,) 

Fcrsepolis stirred Sir Thomas to an impassioned plea for the 
preservation and investigation of so much ruined magnificence* 
The twenty-year-old traveller was transformed into a historian, 
antiquary, and archaeologist. His plea was to have momentous 
consequences, but did Sir Dodmore Cotton at the time have 
to remind the enthusiast that he was in Persia in the interests 
of English trade? The party, with Dick the interpreter and 
Dr. Goeh the chaplain, proceeded ‘over the most craggie steepe 
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and dogged Hi Is in. Persia* towards Isfahan, and were welcomed 
outside the city with a volley qf acclamations and with Kettle- 
drums* Fifes, Tabreis, Timbrels, daneing-Wenchs* Hocus- 
pocuses, and other antics, Persepolis was forgotten while for 
three weeks Sir Thomas visited gardens, palaces* and hum mums, 
made a sketch of the Maid an and studied ancient burial customs. 
Then came a stretch of four hundred miles, often across salt 
desert, and with goats, snakes, and ihe loathsome chirping of 
frogs for company. 

Finally, on a Sunday in May, at Ashraf, on the Caspian Sea* 
Sir Thomas Herbert and hb Master* with Sir Robert Sherley 
and seven or eight other English gentlemen, were received m 
audience at the Emperor 1 * court. Sir Dodmore Cotton outlined 
his mission to secure a trade agreement Sir Thomas Herbert 
used his eyes. He observed the lu]mry and magnificence of his 
surroundings, the floors overlaid with carpets, large and rich 
as befitted the Monarch of Persia, the ‘Ganymed Boys in Vests 
of cloth of gold, rich bespangled Turbants and embroidered 
Sandals'* with ‘curled hair dangling about their shoulders 1 and 
'rolling eyes and vermillion cheeks*. He noted p too, that in his 
person the Monarch of Persia united the qualities of exquisite 
courtesy and exquisite ferocity. The same individual who had 
blinded his son out of jealousy was now toasting his English 
guests and lifting up his turban ‘the more to oblige* when the 
English Ambassador acknowledged the honour by standing up 
and uncovering his head. 

And now the Caspian Sea was left behind. The party climbed 
laboriously up Mount Taurus and still more laboriously down 
to Qazvin* Progress for Sir Thomas, in the grip of dysentery, 
was agonising, but youth and a Yorkshire constitution were in 
his favour. It was he, at Qazvin, who buried Sir Robert Sherley, 
a weary old man, heartsick and fallen from a despot’s graces. It 
Was he, a fortnight later, who buried £ that religious gentleman* 
Sir Dodmore Cotton himself. The Ambassador* thought Sir 
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Thomas, had died of eating too much fruit. Self-restraint might 
indeed have been difficult when temptation took the form of 
pomegranates, peaches, *apricodb\ plums, apples, pears, cher¬ 
ries, and chestnuts, 

s He may well call himself a miserable Man, whose welfare 
depends upon the smiles of Persia. T The skies of Paradise were 
clouded with gloom, Foreboding and dejection ruled while the 
deceased Ambassador's train, a lonely ‘body without a head\ 
waited till the High and Mighty Star, Great Abbas Empcrour, 
or Potshaw of Persia, was pleased to let them leave his dominions. 
Eventually the Fhirman for their safe travel was delivered, 
enveloped in doth of gold and secured with i silken string, 
written in gold ('in their letters backward’} upon red paper. 
The homeward journey began and the gloom lightened as Qum, 
Kashan, and Baghdad were reached r The last scarcely equalled 
Bristol either for bulk or beauty. It had passed from Persian, 
to Arabian, to Turkish rule in a bewildering series of vicissitudes 
which led Sir Thomas off on an excursion into ancient history 
and the impious splendours of Babylon. Ancient and Biblical 
history were again in his mind as he contemplated the ruins of 
Susa, but he turned from them to speculation on the actual 
whereabouts of Paradise. 

Sickness put an end to speculation, and he travelled three 
hundred miles in misery, hanging upon the side of a camel in 
a cage resembling a cradle. This, too t he survived, though the 
treatment of a physician, one of those *moral men,, humane in 
language and garb, but swayed by avarice and magick studies*, 
made it hard to judge whether his spirits or his gold declined 
faster. At long last he reached home, and his task now was to 
annotate the evidence of his eyes with information culled from 
ancient historians and geographers. In 1634, a not unimportant 
point in time, his Relation of Some Ferns Travail ? 7 a handsome 
volume devoted largely to ‘a Di 5 criptSon of the Persian mon¬ 
archy 1 ., with numerous plates and diagrams, found a welcome in 
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the English gentleman’s library. By the end of the century it 
had been re-edited, augmented, and translated into French 
and Dutch. 

Once more* with Herbert, fancy, fact, and fable were woven 
together. The stories of Mandeville and a more credulous age 
were rebuked, yet not altogether discredited. (Were not the 
snakes of the desert, which wreathed and festooned the legs of 
the Ambassador's horse, themselves descended from a mythical 
dragon?) Tales justifying the magnificent curiosity of the 
adventurers were offered to a more solid age of colonial and 
mercantile expansion. And before an age of enlightenment 
could either demand or provide too much in the way of ration¬ 
alization Persia was, it seems to us, more than half consecrated 
as the escapbt J s paradise. 

It is for scholars, historians, and economists to trace the 
dawning and rapid development of Oriental scholarship after 
the mid-seventeenth century, the expansion of trade, the 
increasingly informed pursuit of geographical studies, or the 
movement of political clouds upon our enchanted horizon. Ours 
is no more than the gentle, far from erudite interest of remark¬ 
ing the persistency w ith which the escapist clung to the paradise 
he had appropriated, welcoming only what suited his fancy' 
from all that exploration and scholarship had to offer him, and 
discarding the harder facts and the sharper outlines. He was 
not disturbed, but rather amused, by incongruity, ‘The Sophy 
of Persia*, remarked Howell, in 1655, 

,.. calls himself The Star high and mighty, whose Head is cover’d with 
the Sun, whose motion is comparable to the ethereal Firmament, Lord 
of the Mountains Caucasus and Taurm p of the four Rivers Euphrates p 
Tygris, Araxu, and Indus; Jlud of Honour, the Mirror of Virtue, Roie 
of Delight, and Nutmeg of Comfort. It is a huge descent, methinks, 
to begin with a Star and end in a Nutmeg. 

For another couple of centuries the Persia of the English- 
man’s conception, no matter how he elaborated it, remained 
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fundamentally a secret place to which he could escape from the 
drab and the familiar. It was a place of glowing suns and fires 
and the worshippers thereof, of treasure lambent and sparkling, 
to be had for the asking or the conjuring, of epic terrors, 
ferocity and despotism, of flowers and fountains, of palaces and 
gardens where tings disported themselves and beauty led a 
veiled but not always unrevealed existence- Elaborations there 
were, and from various quarters. There were, for instance, the 
Voyages m TvrquU m Perse it aux Indes (i 6 j 6) 1 of Tavernier, 
the French map-sdlcFs son—the ancestry is appropriate—who 
set out in 1632 to companion two young French gentlemen on 
a visit to Asia Minor, abandoned them at Constantinople to 
their own devices, and proceeded on his own account to Persia* 
where he became a merchant in jewels. Still more, there were 
the Travels . , . into Persia and the East Indies (£686)/ of jean 
Chardin, a Huguenot jeweller—again the calling is appropriate 
—who went to Persia and became a court merchant. In 1681 
he came to London and figured at the court of Charles II* who 
made hkn a knight and a minis ter. 

With Chardin, Sophy* and their subjects emerged again as 
individuals from their gorgeous trappings. They were grave, 
gentle, majesiic beings, philosophers who lived for the day and 
accepted fate when things went wrong. They were aesthetes, 
indolent (a softer, more voluptuous word than lazy) t 
pleasure-loving, who played caressingly at intervals with the 
jewels carried in little sacks about their necks. They were polite, 
their talk easy and full of compliments couched in the most 
flowery language. (At times, it is true, these gentle, affable 
beings took to band)dng insults which were a mixture of scurri¬ 
lity and praise of God*) And wliat luxury, extravagance, and 
profligacy governed their habits, above all, what incredible sums 

F Tj vernier'1 were Ifan&tated tnio En^tish in The 

edition., a v&J, t wa* only the firit pan of Ch if din' i Vaviigti. The fin t fiontjP^f^ 
account wm ihc Amnerd *m edition of i 7 u, 4 vok 
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they spent on their harems! Sir John Chardin had much to 
say about these palaces of mystery, so strictly secluded from the 
outside world* so carefully guarded by beardless and dismem¬ 
bered slaves* so ripe for furious dramas of passion and jealousy 
leading to bloody murder. But our escapist was no psychologist. 
He enjoyed the wittily licentious background of drama with 
which M* de Montesquieu enlivened the satire oi hia Lcttres 
Prff&ntJ- He probably read some of the more licentious but less 
witty imitations to which the Lritres Persanes gave rise. But on 
the whole he versified: 

Oft, aa I sigh amidst the beauteous throng 

For All by turn p buc not for any long* 

or said 

A seraglio, a seraglio .,. wipes off every inconvenience in the world, 
and left it at that. 

Most of all, however* for nearly two hundred years after Sir 
Thomas Herbert's Persian Monarchy the common reader was 
able to embroider his conception of Persia from what the 
scholars offered him. We say ‘embroider 1 purposely, for we must 
emphasize that he did no more than add charming or curious 
details to the essential fabric woven between the twelfth and the 
sixteenth centimes r The scholars* fired by the travellers’ talcs* 
had themselves become explorers, among manuscripts, inscrip¬ 
tions* and monuments. They returned from their explorations 
with universal encyclopedias of Oriental knowledge and peoples, 
and with histories of ancient dynasties and beliefs. Oriental 
scholarship was founded, and in Cambridge and Oxford, in 
Paris, and before long in Calcutta, windows were opening on 
civilisations wdiich had preceded the Greeks and Romans by 
centuries. The need was for more scholars* to translate texts and 
decipher inscriptions; and translations* grammars* and collec¬ 
tions of Persian and Arabian tales for the improvement of young 
students were published as quickly as they could be compiled. 
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What happened? Scholarship, certainly, profiled; but a minor 
outcome was that the works so issued were a treasure-trove for 
authors in search of subject-matter, and through them for the 
general reader, who now had scholarly justification if the Orient 
ot his conception became more romantic, more extravagant 
than ever. 

The translations were miscellaneous. There were rules for 
procedure at the conns of the Great Shahs, as jewelled and 
colourful in their writing as the pomp and magnificence of the 
ceremonies they regulated. Or there were examples of letters and 
petitions, with superscriptions written in an elaborately descend¬ 
ing scale of floweriness. There were accounts of the philosophers, 
with specimens of their sayings. But for the most part it was the 
fables, allegories, and pleasingly instructive narrations, and the 
translations of the epic and lyric poets whose names were now 
becoming familiar, which fed the fancy. AH combined to set the 
eighteenth century revelling in a land ‘awfully magnificent’, 
where sacred flames curled round towers built with the heads 
of decapitated rebels, where ravishing Circassian slaves stirred 
some monarchs to passionate frenzy while other monarch*, less 
susceptible, were content with days passed in rose-scented gar¬ 
dens. There, on gem-studded thrones or sofas, they reclined, 
tasting idly from time to time of the eiotically coloured pilaffs 
and sweetmeats which surrounded them and calling for more 
music, more Shiraa wine, and more, still more, tales. 

Tales, in this land, were the recreation of kings, barbers, and 
cooks, the manner by which favonrites restored themselves to 
grace or philosopher-poets undertook the education of young 
princes, walking in die evening on aromatic hill-sides. Often the 
prose of the tales gave way to poetry; and always the language 
w as oi a warn i at *d animated nature such as contrasted with the 
coldness and indifference in European languages and was well 
smted to convey thoughts with ardour and intensity. Or so 
thought Addison and many other writers; and Oriental imagery 
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abounded, and tale® in the Oriental manner in 'which all was 
often, as an Eastern tale by English standards should be, ‘sono¬ 
rous, lofty musical and unmeaning*. Ferocity and barbarity 
again, but also dignity and epic chivalry, and above all wine, 
passion, love, and Wets came into the picture with the poets 
whom the scholars translated or the writers adapted. For a time, 
indeed, the common reader tended to grow drunk with Shim 
-wine, and the gardens of his paradise knew only roses and night in¬ 
galea and were strewn with the corpses of chaste and impassioned 
lovers. Or they would have been if they had not already been 
peopled with beings from other sources. 

The first of these was that vast and fascinating compendium, 
the BibUo tbtqut Orientate (1697) of the French scholar d 1 Herbe¬ 
rt. It had only to be opened for a host of supernatural beings 
to spring from its pages. Some, the peris, gentle and benevolent, 
came wafted on air scented with the perfume on which they 
fed. Others, the genii, workers of magic and destruction, 
appeared and disappeared at the twist of a ring. Others, the 
dives, as hideous as they were malignant, were creatures of, 
but not confined to, hell and roamed the world 'scattering dis¬ 
cord and wretchedness among the sons of Adam’. They were 
connected, the historians said, with the mythological origin of 
the Persian dynasties. That was as might be; and the dynasties 
were a complicated succession of resounding names. Under 
d’Herbclot’s guidance these Miltonic beings could be followed 
to their visionary land of Ginnistan, a land poised on an emerald 
and rotating with a slow motion that shook the air with earth¬ 
quakes and volcanoes. 

D’Herbclot's Biblittbeqtie Orientate was a reference book, if 
anything so romantic can be given such a prosaic name. From 
the early yean of the eighteenth century the escapist found his 
paradise almost ready-made in the second source of which wc 
have spoken, those talcs by which Scheherazade kept her hus¬ 
band's curiosity aroused and her own head firmly upon her 
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shoulders. Here the peris, genii, and magicians of d’Herbelot 
were seen at work with rings, lamps, carpets, and enchanted 
horses to conjure glittering palaces out of waste land, send 
honest woodcutters home with their pack-saddles laden with 
golu, and make distance a thing of naught for love-sick Princes 
of Persia. The talcs were called ‘Arabian 1 . They ranged from 
Baghdad to Balsora, from Abyssinia to the confines of China. 
Bat from the very beginning their locus was fixed in a Persian 
empire which ‘spread over the continents and islands of India 
. . . and almost to China , and which was of so vast an extent 
that its monarchs had it in their power to bestow the Kingdom 
of Great Tanaty as their fancy pleased. 

The Arabian Sight/ Entertainment} became household read¬ 
ing during the eighteenth century, at a time when reading and 
the possession of books were ceasing to be a gentleman’s privi¬ 
lege. In j8io we even find Southey recognizing them as a 
source of information. Everyone, he considered, who had read 
the Arabian Night/ Entertainments possessed all the knowledge 
of the Muhammadan religion necessary for readily understand¬ 
ing and entering into the intent and spirit of his long ‘Indian* 
poem, The Carte of Kekama, 

Arabian Nights, Persian Tales, Eastern Tales—in a century 
which made little distinction between Arabians and Persians, 
Turks and Tartars, the names varied. But the world in which 
the tales were situated still hovered, luminous and enchanted 
behind clouds that were gilded with ‘Persia’s utmost pomp’. So 
roach so that in the British Critic of 1797 3 reviewer doubted 
whether, amidst ‘such a mass of absurdity’, ‘fictions so romantic 
and characters so monstrous’, the ‘vestiges of genuine historic 
truth could ever be successfully explored. 

1 he trouble was that so far as the Persia of history, art, and 
archaeology was concerned the reading public was being asked 
to assimilate too much and too quickly. The purely' visual 
imagination could play happily with the occasional vestiges of 
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historic truth dressed up by the poets. It could wander in the 
legendary country of the early chroniclers (and these in the 
eighteenth century were being re-edited), or through the rose 
gardens and coruscating palaces of the Oriental tales. It could 
sec and people the landscapes described in the rapidly multi¬ 
plying accounts of exploration and travel, which appeared espe¬ 
cially in the second half of the eighteenth century. Translations! 
chronicles, btbhotkique! oriental**, and explorers’ narratives 
could stir the creative imagination too, when the gods so w ille d, 
and send it beyond sleep and dreams, beyond memory and 
associative memory, into the ‘shoreless chaos of the fancy’. It 
seems to us, though, that what our reviewer of 1797 was in fact 
deploring was the lade of re-creative imagination in the reading 
public. But did he expect the great mass of a newly literate 
public to seize the implications of‘vestiges of historic truth’, to 
reconstruct for themselves, from the bare bones of descriptions 
or scale drawings of tombs, the amazing history of an empire 
which had its birth in the shadowy margins of time f Even the 
scholars had not yet solved the riddle of the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions j and education in becoming more universal was also 
becoming less classical. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, however, we can 
notice a change in the popular conception of Persia. It is barely 
perceptible, and still more difficult to define. Something of the 
early, naively Biblical quality with which medieval piety had 
imbued the'Royame of Perse’had disappeared. A more sensuous 
picture had taken its place, and at the same time the hints of the 
comic which had at all times so disconcerttnglyinsinuated them¬ 
selves into scenes of pomp and splendo ur were magnified into re¬ 
cognizably burlesque elements. In the Persia of the escapist’s fancy, 
as time passed, the jewels sometimes shone with a tinsel glory, the 
music that could turn men from their chosen paths sometimes 
fell brassily on the car, and magic carpets were to bring Princes 
of Persia to earth in the transformation scene of a pantomime. 
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What influences were at work to bring about such a change? 
One, of course, was the Eastern tales so much deplored by the 
British Critic. Another was the emergence of Persia as that 
unpleasant twentieth-century product s a political entity. 

The tales were many;and besides translations and adaptations 
there were times when creative genius poured chronicles, Orien¬ 
tal lore, original texts themselves into a crucible, and with an 
alembic known only to itself distilled fresh enchantment. Such, 
for instance 3 was Coleridge's Kubla Khan —a vision captured 
for one immortal moment before it sank again into the deep 
romantic chasm from which it had sprung. Or such, in 1786, 
was Beckford’s tale of Fathek. His proud Caliphs Palace of the 
Five Senses was an Arabian Nights edifice. The Mountain of 
the Four Fountains to which, when fever wasted him, Vathek 
was brought to breathe a purer air, was surely the Paradise 
Mountain of medieval chronicle, the place of ineffable beauty, 
'delectable in balminess and brightness of atmosphere*. But 
Beckfordp fresh from the study of Persian and Arabic manu¬ 
scripts, brought to hb descriptive writing the sensuousness of 
the Oriental poets. His studies, again, gave him his despots and 
slaves, his dives and sorcerers, his lovers and musicians. But the 
tale they people rises straight from his own conception, mingling 
fable and fantasy and asking no aid from fact. Now it floats 
along, gay and iridescent, like a soap-bubble—and because Ecefc- 
ford wrote first in the language of Voltaire he all but destroys 
his soap-bubble from time to time with the most delicate and 
impudent of pricks. But as the tale advances, from the moment 
the expedition sets out for the Palace of Subterranean Fire, 
there is a hint of more sombre happenings. The clarions and 
trumpets which prelude departure are intermingled with the 
‘sullen hum of those nocturnal insects which presage evil 1 . The 
glittering palanquins, climbing painfully towards the moon, 
form a strange vegetation on half-calcined rocks and arc over¬ 
taken by darkness and disastrous tempest. The tension increases 
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when Vathek and the daughter of Fakrcddin, whose future is 
now allied with his, leave behind them ihc pleasures of Rocna- 
bad. For one moment only they waver, stirred to remorse bv 
the pathetic melodies pouring from a shepherd's flute, but 
ambition still drives them on. At last with beating hearts they 
descend from their litter at the staircase which leads to the 
pillar-strewn platform of Perscpolis. Overhead, the birds of 
night fly away croaking: the blood is chilled, for all the deathlike 
stillness that reigns, with a wind that seems to whistle over dry 
bones. 

And if the opening passages of the tale have recalled the 
Arabian Nights, the closing scenes assume a Miltonic grandeur. 
The doomed pair, having descended to the Subterranean Palace, 
find themselves in the presence of Eblis himself, the majestic 
ruler of the apostate angels, whose mild voice renders only more 
terrible the impression of melancholy, pride, and despair by 
which he is, and must be, eternally, racked. Their fatal curiosity 
gratified, they wander on, abject and apathetic, and ultimately 
join the company of those whose hearts are consumed with 
unrelenting fire and who have lost the most precious gift of 
heaven—Hope. 

We have tra veiled with Vathek too far from the Palace of the 
Five Senses. Our escapist's paradise at the end of the eighteenth 
century was sensuous, scented, and melodious. If any other 
element knocked at the gate for admittance it might be the 
‘awfully magnificent’ or even, as vet have said, the burlesque. 
It was never the sublime. 

In [801 there was little of the sensuous or the awfully magni¬ 
ficent in Southey's Thalaha the Destroytr and, for all that the 
tale was in verse, absolutely nothing of the melodious. The 
subject was promising: the seminary for evil magicians, called 
Domdaniel and situated under the roots of the sea, which is 
mentioned in the continuation of the Arabian Nigbu' Entertain¬ 
ments, But what Southey made of this was a tale with a moral 
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purpose* It was, too, so diligently enframed m notes and quota¬ 
tions designed to explain the Oriental setting that I! demanded 
an acrobatic eye from the reader; who even ihen could never 
be certain whether he had before him a narrative or an encyclo¬ 
pedia. 

Perhaps the truth of Southey's failure is that having chosen 
to write m Oriental tale he brought disapproval to the last. On 
the ‘axure tablctures* of Ms stately palace he comments: 

Ornament and labour characterise ad the worts of the Orientalists. 
1 have seen illuminated Parian manuscripts tint must each have been 
the tail of many years, every page painted, not with representation! of 
life and mannars* but usually like the curves, and lines of a tu rkey carpet, 
conveying no idea whatever, as absurd to the eye as nonsense-verses to 
the ear. The little of their literature that has reached us is equally 
worthless. 

And again, when the maiden who is to save Thalaba J s life at the 
cost of her own sap of her father 

He read the stars. 

And saw a danger in my destiny, 

a footnote puts such folly in its place: 

k is well known how much the Odenialisis arc addicted 10 ibis 
pretended science. 

Alas for Kubla Khan*s splendid feasts, when wise men, sooth¬ 
sayers, and astrologers sat at tabic, and all with astrolabes before 
them. Alas for Tamburlaint, who ‘seldom marched till the 
astrologers fixed the lucky hour 1 . 

If Southey would have little truck with glamour the ease was 
altered in i&iy, when Moore's Ldlla Ro&kk appeared. Moore, 
just as conscientiously as his predecessor, and spurred by a 
publisher's offer of £ipoo, equipped himself for his task by 
ransacking the libraries of Oriental lore, but this time all was 
*ln motion; rings and plumes and pearls* were ‘shining every¬ 
where'. If ihe public wanted an Oriental talc they should have 
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it. Veils of Silver tissue hid the darling countenances or the 
ravaged hideousness of impostor-prophets, not to speak of the 
warm blushes of youthful maidens. Eyes of full and fawn-like 
ray sparkled bewitchingly through the gossamer network of the 
harem, or with their long, dark languish ravished the hearts of 
young poets. Houris danced in the moonlight, their white forms 
weaving a flashing way through the entwining roses, while genii 
and peris went about their deadly or beneficent tasks, Gheber 
chieftains scaled inaccessible towers for love of Muslim maids, 
but doom was ever upon their heels and they perished at last 
in the sublime element of their worship. And always the 
nightingales sang and the fountains played. Always the air was 
heavy with the odours of jasmine and musk and roses, the pome- 
granites were melting with sweetness; and the whole waa so 
melodious, so dingingly scented, so dripping with glamour that 
the enraptured public fastened on it delightedly and having 
fastened—could take no more. The escapist was cloyed with the 
sweetness of his paradise: and so we come back to the burlesque. 

The burlesque element which, in the eighteenth century, 
becomes perceptible in the popular conception of the Orient 
had its origin in France as, indeed, had the vogue for things 
Oriental, In England it developed largely through harlequinades 
and pantomimes, with plots taken time and again from the 
Arabian Nights, Now it is impossible to read the Arabian Nights 
without being struck by the homely realism with which their 
glamour and magic are at all times interspersed. Sindhad the 
Sailor was careful to have the porter's barrow brought into 
safety from the street before he embarked on the tale of his 
surprising voyages. Pastrycooks left off making cheesecakes to 
sleep with Queens of Beauty. The frugal background of Ajad- 
din T s early life with his mother, that anxious, toiling widow, 
rises as vividly from the pages as the resplendent palace to which 
he took the Sultan of China’s daughter. AH Baba would have 
fallen a victim to the avenging robbers if he had not ordered 
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broth to take with Him on a journey, and if the lamp had. not 
gone out while the cook was making the broth. Here was a 
harvest for an inspired down. It was reaped, by Grimaldi first, 
in the early years of the nineteenth century, Tn 1813, by which 
time the pantomime had become one of the regular amusements 
of the populace, Aladdin; or the wonderful lamp, at Covent 
Garden, presented a new kind of Orient tn which necromancers 
and downs held the stage by turns, while palaces floated cum- 
brously overhead and from time to time jewelled fruits became 
detached from the Paradise trees and clattered rinnily to the 
ground. 

Not must we forget that during the latter half of the eigh¬ 
teenth centuiy Europe in general and Britain m particular had 
begun to turn a noticing eye towards happenings in Persia, 
"fhese were not so very different at first from the happenings in 
the Oriental tales. For when Sophies warred with Turkish 
Sultans, or turned in the intervals of a dubious tranquillity to 
punish their own subjects, the Oriental despot stalked b all his 
familiar ferocity across the Foreign Intelligence columns of 
monthly review's. In English country homes, over the log fire 
and the tapestry frame, the ladies indulged an appetite for 
horrors, while the head 0/ the family mastered his own disgust 
and the atrocious print of the Gentleman'i Magazine sufficiently 
to read aloud. Fie read to them of the rebellious governor of 
Shiraz, whose wives were dishonoured, whose sons and fifty of 
his party were beheaded, before his very eyes; after which he 
himself was blinded in one eye and taken to the Shah at Kars, 
1 piece of his flesh bebg cut out at every town he passed, A 
singular country', where despots ruled with uncontrolled savagery 

over a people who—as might also be read in the Gentleman’s 
Magazins^ 

from highest to West all esteem and thusc to wear woollen do«hi, 

.. i 21 & they wear stocMnga of no son but what are made 

of woollen cloth . 
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Once again, in the mid-eighteenth century f imagination and 
trading instinct were going hand in hand. Merchants were 
agog to capture the monopoly of the silk trade with non hern 
Persia and to clothe the Persians in English broadcloth sent to 
them across Russia and the Caspian Sea. Unfortunately the 
Russians viewed the idea less favourably. Became, indeed, openly 
hostile. The project was abandoned and British merchants had 
to be content with such trade as could be carried on through the 
Persian Gulf m competition with other Powers. Still, trade did 
increase; and so did Persia's potential importance as a pawn in 
the great game of politics. One after another Russia, France, 
and Britain looked towards her with eyes Ut alternately by ambi¬ 
tion and apprehension; and one after another helped her 
obligingly to reorganize her army. By the year 1809 more than 
one treaty had been negotiated, a British Legation had been 
established at Teheran, and a Military Mission was soon to be 
in Persia training artillerymen to handle their guns and persuad¬ 
ing them to abolish their beards. 

More interesting from our point of view, as we gaze after a 
receding paradise, is the fact that the early nineteenth century 
also found a Persian Ambassador in England, the first, if wc are 
not mistaken, since Sir Robert Shcrley and his rival had visited 
the court of Charles I. In November 1S09 Mira Abuhassan, 
the ‘Father of Beauty 7 , arrived in London to negotiate a treaty 
with George III and the East India Company. He was lodged 
in one of the grey, dignified houses in Mansfield Street, where 
he and his retinue, on their comings and goings, must have 
introduced an unwonted note of colour H With him, for the 
Queen, he brought drugs, shawls, and carpets, 4 whatsoever was 
most curious and costly in his own country 1 , and to the Prince 
of Wales, who entertained him superbly, he presented *half a 
pound of most unique and exquisite tobacco 7 . He enjoyed him¬ 
self, and was allowed on all hands to be a most accomplished 
gentleman. He was taken the round of the sights, went into 
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society, talked loud and incessantly, and replied gallantly to the 
Ladies 1 many questions. His recreations created some stir. For 
instance, when riding in the Park he delighted in sending one 
of liia attendants to ride a little way ahead while he himself 
curvetted in the rear, from time to time throwing a Gerudo Y 
a sort of javelin, which if all went well would dislodge the 
attendant’s cap, but might pierce his head, and did on one 
occasion Lay the ‘lazy awkward dog’s 5 cheek completely open. 
Bill such amusements were tolerated with every sympathy until 
the day when one of Ms suite offended him and was ordered to 
lose his head. That, he was told, could not be allowed- He does 
not seem to have taken the restraint amiss, if we are to accept 
as authentic his impression of the English people published in 
the Morning Post before his departure the following summer. 
His letter, written in English (which he had learnc during his 
stay), shows deep appreciation, and a charming disregard of 
prepositions, conjunctions, and verbs: 

Engliih King best man in world. He love hii people very good much. 
Thu very good country, English ladies very handsome, very beiurifuL 

He returned to his own country with several packing-cases full 
of looking-glasses* bought in the Strand; and with at least one 
unsolved problem. Why should English gentlemen, English 
lords, who drove their o wtl coaches for pleasure, persist in 
sitting outside on the box and driving even when it rained? 
*1 say why he not go Inside V 

What with Persian ambassadors in the audience at the Opera 
and clowns popping out of Oriental nccro man tick boses at the 
pantomime the escapist was having to travel an ever-increasing 
distance to reach his paradise. He found it again, as we have 
seen, with all its luscious, sensuous accompaniments, in LaHa 
Ro$bk, But even as he w r alked in its perfumed groves he had, 
frolicking beside him, a serpent whose cheerful wdiisperings 
were to strip his Orient of glamour and leave him with a 
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conntr j where rascally barbers* sons: lied and cheated their way 
through life, skipping frivolously from one calling to another, 
dervish today, executioner tomorrow, quack physician the day 
after, often cowardly, always nimble with trick and argument 
to profit by the ups and downs of fortune, and always irresistibly 
entertaining. The serpent was M oner's Hffli jSaba ^ 1 the book 
which, well into the nineteenth century, took the place of 
Mandeville, d*Herb£]ot, and the Arabian Night/ Entertain- 
Ttunts in moulding the popular conception of Persia, 

Perhaps it was inevitable that Merger's hero should pursue 
his inglorious career across 1 background which reduced marvels 
and legends to explicable social customs and characteristics r An 
age of assimilation was beginning, and the delights of fable were 
yielding to a passion for facts. Even children were being steered 
care fully past the reefs of pretty poetical fancy as the Victorians 
turned to the pleasures of instruction. Where Persia was con¬ 
cerned these were many, and exciting, for Oriental studies were 
making a dramatic progress. The rock-tombs of Pcrsepolb were 
soon (ogive up their secrets. ‘Darius, the King, son ofHygtaapes' 
and ‘XerxeSj the King, son oi Darius* were to be seen taking 
their places in the pattern of history together with the Fcridoun 
□f Find us i and the monarch® dallying amidst the roses in the 
manuscripts scorned by Southey* Already, too, tiles, pottery, 
and fragments of sculpture were arriving Ln quantities from the 
sites where excavations were being conducted. They were on 
view in museums, or reproduced in journals; and they served,, 
with the enlightened comment which accompanied them, to 
familiarize the public with an art and a civilization brought 
daily closer in a shrinking world* The nebulous country was at 
last coming our of the cloudy and between The living manners 
of the East, as Morier had noted, and the descriptions in sacred 

3 Tb* AdvtntMref ftti&a fl/ Ispahan- By Junes Morten tS;+ and 

manv subsequent cdatiOnr. Mona wji at one lime Secretary 10 the Britiih 
Legation at Teheran* 
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and profane writers, could he found a coincidence which tended 
to elucidate ancient history and the Scriptures themselves. 

So we find soldiers, diplomats, politicians, archaeologists, 
missionaries visiting Persia and returning to write carefully 
documented accounts of flora and fauna, of religious practices 
and the daily operations of domestic life; of the systems of 
taxation and education, or the method of tying horses by the 
leg in the stable. At times they played with fiction and we get 
by-produetS of a type which can all be classed under the title 
T, aUs of the Caravanserai* narratives which were or might have 
been based on actual happenings and which offered an edifying 
hut prosaic mixture of information and adventure- 

There were occasional exceptions. In 1855 a Meredith, with 
little but the 1 sweetmeat childish oriental world 1 of his (lie 
FitzGerald's) boyhood reading to inspire him, produced an 
Arabian Tak, a jeu tTesprit compounded of all the familiar 
ingredients plus a lyrical freshness and delicacy of its own. But 
life, in i 3J5, was real, and earnest* Caliphs, genii, lovers, and 
the whole paraphernalia of romantic orientalism were at a low 
ebb, and if the truth is to be told the continual involutions of 
the plot by now had a sameness which palled. 7 he Shaving of 
Shagfat was remaindered. A few years later the same fate over¬ 
took FitzGerald's English rendering of the Ruhaiydi of Omar 
Khayyam. In this case, with the passage of time, fortuned 
wheel was dramatically reversed. A day came when the Orient 
conjured up by Maudcvilk, d’Hcrbelot, the Arabian Nights 
and flajjt Baba faded f the glories of Perse polis and Susa were 
temporarily eclipsed. Even Persia as the political problem which 
held the attention of the later nineteenth century was neglected 
as edition after edition of the Quat rains brought the slightly 
bibulous m usings of the Persian astronomer-poet to the pink, 
azure, and violet pages of autograph albums. This vogue, too, 
passed; though it left behind it, unfairly, a bogus Orient in 

1 The book wsili ttu* title, by Baillic Fra«r t waj published in 1E33. 
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which for several years the nightingales worked overtime and 
pale hands vanished, with spring and the roses into the recesses 
of Edwardian draw ing-rooms. 

Nowadays the country about which so many fancies were 
woven has gone very far away—or has it come too near? Much 
of the glamour bestowed on it by fable has vanished, or become 
worn in the handling. Its golden domes are besmirched at times 
with a viscous film, a "hoot pe*c\ Yet there arc moments when 
the twentieth century stands still, perhaps in Oxford, where 
Oriental studies flourished early, on a soil fertilized by marvels 
and legends. Overhead, among the dart, glistening buds of the 
chestnut, the blackbird** song falls with a suddenly more liquid 
note upon the evening sky At our feet the paving-stones leap 
into colour as the gayest, most magical of carpets is unrolled. 
We sit down, quite naturally, with our legs crossed, after the 
Persian Posture; return the gravely courteous salutes of the 
bepltimed and turbaned prince on our right, the rather paunchy 
poet on our left; note that our astrologer is of the company to 
ensure lhat fortune and the stars go with us; are in no wise 
perturbed by the presence of a lean and hungry magician. Then 
the journey begins. Into the air wre rise, over Bodley's library, 
and on we soar. Over London, where strange new’ navigation 
was planned; over the lagoons and islands of Venice, where no 
more galliasses come; farther eastward, towards the confines of 
the Ox us; on and np p till we find the Royame of Perse, ‘sphear'd 
in a radiant cloud*. 

And the Drum of Prosperity and the Kettledrum of Mirth, 
the dancing-Wenches and the Hocus-pocuses, have all come to 
meet ns. 


J~ E, Heseltiste 
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8 T 519, 
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iJr Battfa ^ 395, 
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15 °» 353 . J 57 > W. 383 5 (Ontdi) 3 SJ i 
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